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" “Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE (08PEL, EVEN SO, WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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VOLUME XXV. 


The Independent. 


IN PALESTINE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Jenvs! thou mother of prophets, 
"Of soldiers and heroes of song, 


)) Let the erescent oppress thee and scoff its 


_ Blind will, let the days do thee wrong ; 


But to me thou art sacred and splendid, 
* And to me thou art matchless and fair, 
© As the tawny sweet twilight, with blended 


© Sunlight and red stars in her hair. 
. Thy fair ships once came from sweet Cy- 


. _prus, 

And fair ships drew in from Cyrene, 

With fruits and rich robes and sweet spices 
~ For thee and thine eminent queen ; 


: And camels came in with the traces 
_ Of white desert-dust in their hair, 


© "Tis past, and the Bedouin pillows 
: head where thy battlements fall, 


’ + And thy temples flash gold to the billows, 


. And the billows flash back to the wall. 


Never more. The green velvet mosses 
Haye grown by the sea, and now sore 
Does the far billow mourn for his losses 
Of lifted white ships to the shore. 


_, let the crescent uprise, let it flash on 
_ Thy dust in the garden of death, 

Thy chastened and passionless passion 
~ Bank down to the sound of a breath ; 


You lived like a king of the palm land, 
You died like a queen of the South ; 
You lifted the cup with your own hand 
‘ To your proud and your passionate moutt ; 


Like a splendid swift serpent surrounded 
fire and sword, in your side 
_ You struck your hot fangs and confounded 
“Your foes. Struck deep—and so died. 





THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


“BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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(Ty the novel of ‘“Pendennis,” when that 


hero is asked why the Pall Mall Gazeite is 
tiled by that name, he answers simply: 
“Because the editor was born in Dublin and 
thesub-editor at Cork.” The same predom- 
inance of the Irish element apparently marks 
the Pall Mall Gazette of to-day. ‘‘It is a 
Melancholy and odious sight,” says that 


, Speaking of the new bill to protect 


the property ‘Of married women in England, 
“to see the ‘greatest and most permanent of 
human institutions pulled down, bit by bit, 
bya knot of sopbists, who put notbing in its 
Place.” It is in vain that the merely Anglo- 
Saxon mind‘ asks how that which is the 
most permanent can be demolished, and 
how, if so, anything else can be substituted. 


Aisclimax of wrath belongs plainly to the 


department of Captain Shandon and Jack 


ane, and is to be classed with Sir Boyle 
8 fine saying about.sorrows. He de- 


clited that ‘‘single misfortunes never come 
alone, and the greatest of all possible calam- 


is generally followed by one much 


“The occasion of the Pall Mall Gazetie’s 
ee is merely Mr. Hinde Palmer's 
nt to the ‘‘ Married Woman's 


amendme 
Property Act” of 1870. The Gazelle op- 


“Rot only this proposed law, but. all 


t ‘Which interfere in the slightest degree 


; ' husband and wife, except in case 
*2G Very extremest ill-usage. ‘‘ The re- 
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sult of the-whole act is that marriage is to 
have no effect whatever upon property, un- 
less a special contract is made by way of a 
marriage settlement; that the law is no lon- 
ger to refuse to enter into questions between 
husband and wife, unless their disputes rise 
to a bight at which either divorce or separa- 
tion becomes necessary ; and that the mere 
fact that a man marries a woman is no lon- 
ger to make him master in their common 
house.” ‘This is what the Pull Mall Gazette 


| deprecates. 


‘In the present state of things,” it avers, 
‘it is the wife’s duty to obey her husband ; 
it is her duty, even if he is wrong, unkind, 
and unreasonable, to submit, up to the point 
at which he positively ill-treats her, or in- 
jures her in some way which gives hera 
legal justification for leaving him. 








The truth is that to introduce law into the 
relation between husband and wife is mon- 
strous and impossible.” 

In other words, » man may live on his 
wife’s properiy and earnings, as cid the hus- 
band of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the poetess, 
or the husband of Bridget Jones, char- 
woman; he may live in idleness and de- 
bauchery, taking from her nearly everything 
that she needs for herself and her children, 
and still there must be no introduction of 
law into the relation between the parties. 
Man and wife must still be ‘‘ one,” but that 
one must be the husband. 

Yet, inconsistently enough, wherever there 
is a special ‘‘ marriage setilenient ” in regard 
to property no objection is made to it and 
all these imaginary evils disappear. So pow- 
erful is precedent, so little wight have prin- 
ciples in the English conservative mind, that 
the Pull Mall Gazette would, doubtless, be as 
much horrified at the Jaw’s not protecting 
the wife where thcre are settlements as at its 
protecting her where there are not. Where 
heiresses are married their property has usu- 
ally some legal protection in England. This 
the most conservative mind approves. It 
does not ask, in such a case: ‘‘ Will this make 
home the happier? Will you permit either 
party to go to court for every petty strug- 
gle?” That the law should interfere, when- 
ever needed, to protect the “ settlements” of 
Lady Medora Trevilian from the young for- 
tune-bunter who marries her, this is well. 
But when you pass a general statute extend- 
ing the same protection to a thousand un- 
known cases, in each of which it maybe ten 
times as much needed as in the fair Medora’s, 
then peril begins. Then you are ‘‘ turning 
women into men,” as our friend the Gazette 
says; then you are “subverting” every thing; 
then ‘‘ you destroy the family” and lead the 
way to separation, divorce, war, pestilence, 
and famine.- ‘The bill, in short, is one in- 
stallment of Mr. Mill’s doctrine about the 
equality of the sexes.” 

Here, at least, the Pall Mall Gazette is right. 
The provision for the separate control of 
property on the wife’s part is a part of a 
general tendency toward justice and com- 
mon sense, which will be fatal in the end to 
every theory of conjugal despotism. The 
principle of brute force— 


. « . “The simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can"’— 


is the only ground on which the Gazelle pre- 
tends to base its theory about ‘women. It 
does not even quote Scripture for it, which 
is something. it declares it to be ‘‘ the very 
constitution of human affairs” that ‘‘ society 
is: founded upon a permanent association 
between the stronger and the weaker sex.” 











So it was the theory of the feudal ages that 





society was founded on a permanent associa- 
tion between stronger and weaker men. 
Time, civilization, and gunpowder have 
settled thattheory in regard to men; for gun- 
powder, as Carlyle says, ‘‘makes all men 


alike tall.” And brains, which are more 
potent xs wellas more explosive than gun- 
powder, are abolishing the distinction of 
strong or weak between men and women. 
For the theory of domestic despotism is being 
substituted that of equal union; and a 
thousand Pall Mall Gazettes, whether printed 
iu England or America, will not prevent the 
change. 
EE  ————_—_— 


WHAT THE ROPE MEANS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Waen the wretched Chicago murderer 
George Driver was about swinging off into 
eternity from the gallows, it is said that he 
gave a push to the rope which dangled be- 
side him, and said to the bystander: ‘‘ That 
rope means a bottle of rum!” There is no 
doubt that the fatal noose which slipped over 
Foster’s neck lately in New York meant 
precisely the same thing. The Foster whom 
Dr. Tyng knew in the Sunday-school was 
not the malicious lad, likely to grow up into 
& wanton murderer; he was not naturally 
brutal. ‘The bottle made him a brute on the 
night of his frightful crime. Strip away all 
the volumes of argument, appeal, and apol- 
ogy that have grown out of the famous 
Foster case, and you will find that the rope 
which ended the case ‘‘means a bottle of 
rum.” ; 

That is what four-fifths of all the murders 
mean. Even if not committed under the 
ferocious craze of drunkenness, the murderer 
was yet steeled to his devilish purpose by the 
influence of strong drink. Booth never 
would have put that. pistol-ball into the 
brain of our Lincoln if be had not stiffened 
his nerves by that last dose of brandy. I do 
not believe that one deliberate homicide out 
of twenty is ever committed without a 
previous use of the conscience-killlng dram. 
And if the hangman’s rope “means a bottle,” 


80 does many a rope of the suicide. Nearly 


all the striped jackets in our penitentiaries 
mean the same thing. . Examine the official 
reports of our prisons and almshouses, and 
you will find that rum furnishes more “ cus- 
tomers” than all other sources of crime and 
pauperism combined. The brothel, too, is 
bottomed upon the bottle. Every house of 
infamy is a drinking-house. Costly wines 
are. both the bait, tae stimulant, and the 
opiate to conscicuce in all the fashionable 
resorts of prostitution. ‘The likes of us,” 
saida poor street prostitute of Lendon, 
“could never live as we do without the gin.’ 
Whoshall attempt to compute the amount 
of crime engendered by the bottle, when we 
consider that during the year 1871 this coun- 
try either made or imported three hundred 
and twenty-five million gallons of alcoholic 
drinks! If all that liquor were loaded on 
wagons—at twenty barrels on a wagon—the 
horrid processien would reach from New 
York to San Franciscev. At a fair estimate 
of results, about one wagon in every twenty 
would contain the corpse of a legitimate 
victim of this stupendous amount of poison! 
Now the Christian nation which loads up 
such a processsion of liquor-casks as that 
must expect to pay the toll. This is in the 
line of God’s inevitable retributions. If our 
nation manufactures and imports 325,000,000 
gallons of drink, then we must be prepared 
to revi the undeniable fact that the pecu- 








NUMBER 1271, 


niary cost of intemperarice (saying nothing 
of its moral waste and havoc) will foot up 
each year a round billion of dollars!, This 
is the tax we pay for the bottle. 

But to return to “the rope.” Who hung 
Driver? Who hung Foster? Who sent 
the two young drunken car-thieves to prison 
for fifteen years last week in New York ? 
The ready answer is: “Society.” The com- 
monwealth hung the murderers and locked 
up the thieves in self-defense. Those gallows 
were erected and that prison built to punish 
crime and to protect human life and prop- 
erty. Society has a hemp-rope and a cell 
for drunken murderers and thieves, and yet 
society licenses the establishments which 
manufacture the thieves and the murderers, 
New York’s law permits and protects the 
traffic which furnished to Foster his mad- 
dening glass. New York’s social customs 
encouraged and tempted Foster to become a 
drinker. A very large proportion of New 
York’s Christian citizens set the example of 
using the social glass, even though most of 
them may be able to keep ‘‘ within moder- 
ation” in its use. And yet New York stands 
aghast around Foster’s gibbet, and perhaps 
piously ejaculates: ‘‘The wages of sin is 
death.” Very true. Death is the inevitable 
result of such sin. But was the wretched 
man who was bung the only sinner? Had 
the licensed dealer who sold him the fiery 
stimulant no partnership in that crime? 
Have those who license the dram-shop no 
share in thecrime? And are all those who 
abet and sustain the fatal drinking usages of 
society entirely guiltless? If the drinking 
customs are fattening the gibbet and filling 
the prisons, then every supporter of these 
evsnaring and destructive customs has his 


or her share of responsibility for the terrible 
consequences. 


Those ‘‘ropes” that have lately been 
swinging in the air at Chicago and New 
York suggest several solemn and weighty 
lessons. As one of the poor victims well 
said: “This rope means a bottle.” He saw 
the result of his first sparkling and exhbil- 
arating glass coming back to him in that 
awful draught of the gall of the gallows. 
He must have cursed the day that he 
touched it. But that is the end of thousands 
of ‘‘ first glasses” drank as thoughtlessly as 
Driver drank his. One lesson of these gib- 


bets is: Never touch the first glass; never 
offer it to others. 


A second lesson of these ropes is: If 
the community will continue to license 
and sustain the liquor traffic, then the com- 
munity must ‘‘foot the bill” in murders, 
hangmen’s ropes, and prisons crowded to 
the doorways. And no man in such com- 
munity is guiltless who supports either the 
traffic or the drinking customs. The State 
of Indiana has lately passed an admirable 
law, inflicting the damages of drunkenness 
upon the sellers of strong drink. This is 
good as far as it goes. But why not pro- 
hibit the drunkard-maker’s business entirely ? 
And, when all the good statutes have been 
put upon the law-book, there yet lies behind 
them all that higher law of Heaven which 
pronounces it woe on every man who “ puts 
the bottle to his neighbor,” and also enjoins 
that none should * drink anything whereby 
our brother stumbleth.” 

Finally, those hideous ‘‘ ropes” dangle ia 
the face of our Christian churches, and they 
proclaim to us that we are not guiltless 
unless we preach and practice abstinence 
from the intoxicating cup. Come out and 
be ye separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing, saith the Lord. 
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"BY THE REV. C. D. HELMER. 
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posed that half a million teachers have given 
to several millions of pupils some correct 
notions about penalties for crimes. 

The interest in the subject which has been 
stimulated in this manner finds a response in 
the public mind through a general awaken- 
ing of attention to the practical question of 
how best to deal. with murderers. 

We seem to have reached a new era in 
this.country—-an era that..promises fairly to 
terminate a reign of frothy sentimentalism, 
and begin a better order of things. The 
sham philanthropy which has sought to 
make it safe and easy for assassins, while, at 
the same moment, making it more and more 
dangerous and hard for well-behaved citi- 
zeus, has done its work and gone. People 
seem to have awakened out of the stupor 
induced by this narcotic of sentimentalism 
sufficiently to begin to wonder that such 
nonsense ever could have been tolerated. 
They are surprised that murderers are not 
hanged, as they know they ought to be, ac- 
cording to law. And not a few are asking 
the question why there should be such favor- 
itism shown to cut-throats, at the expense 
of the majority of people, who believe that 
throats are not made to be cut by. irrespons- 
ible parties. Tbat is a species of surgery 
which ought not to be practiced except 
under the direction of the regular faculty. 

In the midst of this moral awakening, 
then, you find a great many of our Amer- 
ican population reading once more the 
primitive records which contain the account 
of Cain, the nan who slew his brother, and 
opened the ghastly panorama of bloodshed. 
“ What about capital punishment in all that?” 
they are asking. 

With a hasty and superficial glance, the 
sentimentalist exclaims: ‘‘ See, there is a 
clear case of murder in the first degreo. The 
assassin was accused and convicted; but he 
was not hanged. On the contrary, a ‘‘ mark” 
was set upon him to protect him, and even 
a sevenfold vengeance was understood to 
have been threatened against any one who 
should “ slay him.” 

And then the inference’is reached, by a 
perilous leap across a chasm in the logic, 
that Patrick Cain and Cain Smith, of Amer- 
ica, A. D. 1878, although duly convicted of 
deliberate murder, likewise. ought not to be 
hung. 

But, to make the case exactly square and 
well-based, ought not the said modern Cains 
to, be furnished a quarter section of Govern- 
ment land in Colorado, be placed upon it 
and protected there by a regiment of United 
States troops against all vengeful persons 
whom they may have injured? Why not? 

Cain the original was sent away into the 
land of Nod, wherever that was; into anew 
and unsettled tract of country,.with a chance 
to make a comfortable living, and. even be- 
come a prominent citizen—as we have good 
reason; to think he did. _He,built at least 
one city. His wife shared hisexile. Their 
progeny became prosperous and originated 
a noted civilization. 

And, if murderers in the midst of this 
nineteenth century. civilization are to follow 
literally in the footsteps of their notorious 
predecessor, must there not be some land of 
Nod to which they can be. sent, to begin life 
over again? To which also must be added 
some sort of protection, corresponding to 
the “mark of Cain.” 

Your anti-hanging advocates say, with 
picus horror, that the disciples of the gentle 
Jesus are grievously inconsistent in thus 
clamoring for the ‘‘ bloody code.” 

What they mean by the bloody code, of 
course, is the judicial death, by hanging, of 

legally tried and convicted assassins. 

It is bloody work, therefore, to hang a 
murderer; but there seems to be detected 
no scent of blood in the crime itself of 
murder. Or, at least, if detected, it bears 
no comparison in bloodiness with the penalty 
inflicted according to law. 

An assassin may shoot or stab an innocent 
mao, break his skull with a car-hook, and 
all that; but when the law lays hand upon 















him, and endeavors to bring bim to punish- 
ment, ‘‘ Hold gentlemen of the execution, 
and you 


such thing as soci 
rights involved in the case. 

‘**But,” responds the death-penalty abo- 
litionist, ‘‘ Cain certainly was not gibbeted ; 
and there you have a sample instance—a 
precedent.” No! to be sure, he was not. 

And why not? Because, for one thing, 
there was no one to hang him. Who would 
have done it? Would his poor old heart- 
broken father? And there was no other 
man, so faras we have any information; 
neither could any of their Darwinian ances- 
try, at large among the trees of Eden, be 
relied upon to perform the execution. 

No executioner, then, conld be found, to 
say nothing of the utter lack of the requi- 
site apparatus. Of course, it would not do 
for some person to fall upon Cain and slay 
him, as he had brutally dispatched his good 
brother Abel! That would be sheer venge- 
ance. That would be murder for murder, 
a theory and practice abhorrent to all our 
civilized nations. 

To be sure, God might have smitten him 
with a thunderbolt; might have opened 
the ground beneathhim;and dropped him 
into the chasm, closing ;the ,earth upon, him 
forever; indeed, might have killed him in 
any one of « hundred supposable ways. 

But this question of capital punishment 
is one, not of God’s dealing with the crim- 
inal directly and immediately; but of the 
dealing of civil government with those 
who perpetrate the crime of murder. It is 
not a question of Divine, but of human 
procedure; not what God himself would do 
in the case, but what ought the civil author- 
ities to do. 

So far as God is coneerned, you may safely 
assume that he would do nothing in the 
hangman’s line. There might be a thousand 
murders to-night in New York or Chicago, 
and God would perform no executions. 
But it does not follow from this that the ju- 
diciary and the executive ought likewise to 
remain reticent and inactive. They are 
divinely appointed to be ‘‘a terror to eyvil- 
doers.’ They are too expensive to be a 
mere luxury. The Divine Ruler may take a 
thousand years to’secure justice ; but human 
defenders of justice, put into office for this 
very thing, have no such option. 

Jehovah, however, did take up Cain’s 
case. He called the fratricide to account. 
He accused and convicted him of the horrid 
crime. He drove him forth into exile—a 
permanent banishment from his home, his 
family, and the dear old scenes. And some- 
how this penalty seemed to Cain really over- 
whelming—greater, he declared, than he 
could bear. 

Now, no matter wherein the severity of 
that punishment consisted, it answered the 
real purpose of all penalty. It protected 
society. It vindicated the rights of justice. 
It made the criminal feel, in a measure at 
least, the heinousness of bis offense against 
humanity. It showed him most unmistaka- 
bly that he whosheds the blood of his fellow- 
man forfeits his right to live among men; 
he must be separated from their society, be- 
coming an outcast and a fugitive. Com- 
pare with this sentence and execution that 
of the murderer of our time, even when 
brought to punishment. 

He is defended in the courts by one skilled 
in legal affairs, often by the most eminent 
counsel and advocate; the question of his 
guilt is decided by an impartial jury of his 
fellow-citizens ; hisfriends are permitted to 
comfort him in the process of the trial; all 
the ministries of religion are employed for 
his spiritual benefit; and, when he dies, as 
has rarely been the case in these later times, 
it is with solemn service, without cruelty, 
and with no unnecessary suffering. 

Is society less humane to-day in its treat- 
ment of the murderer, even when the death 
penalty is inflicted, than it would be in liter- 
ally executing the Divine sentence upon 
Cain? The simple fact that his life was 
spared is not the decisive point in the case, 

We too might well enough, perhaps, spare 
the lives of our modevn cut-throats, if we 

















knew what else to do w 
gested, jay 





[aged his i t 
days there, then the suggestion would be 
‘open to consideration. ~ 

But so long as this proposed incarceration 
is only a ghastly sham, that really frightens 
nobody, the murderer must either go the ap- 
pointed way of the gibbet or else go at large, 
a terror and a scourge to society. 








GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER DAY. 


BY R. R. BOWKER. 








THE weird winds wail their requiem for the dead, 
And the wan sky, with ashes on its head, 
Weeps pitying tears ; 
The earth as with a winding-sheet is clad, 
So sad, so sorrowful and sad. 
“*Lama sabachthani ?”’ 
Oh! Father, in our fears, 
Hopeless we cry ! 


The hurrying breezes hail the Easter morn, 
And the white-bannered sky, at early dawn, 
Greets the bright sun ; 
The verduring earth with robes of joy is clad, 
So glad, so glorious and glad. 
“Lama sabachthani ?”” 
Oh! Father, victory now, 
No more we cry ! 


‘““The Lord is dead, is dead!” O, ye of little 
faith ! 
The Lord shall rise again. Know ye not how 
He saith, 
“ Patience, tired souls” ? 
Yet three days pass, and lo! forever and ever, 
Never forsaking, never, 
He shall abide with ye. 
The tomb is glory-goal, 
With Christ, be free ! 


“The Lord is risen indeed !’’. In glorying in 
power 
He comes! Blackness of death foretold His 
brightest hour ! 
Triumphant flock ! 
Peace, joy, good-will! Hail, holy, holy God, 
Our nearer, dearer Lord, - 
. Who hast redeemed the tomb 
And brought from out the rock 
Glory from gloom ! 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
I18 GROWTH AND PRESENT CONDITION, 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 








THE recent publication of the bulky Har- 
vard Catalogue, following soon after the 
annual report of President Eliot, turns the 
attention of scholars and of the public for a 
brief space to the condition of the oldest 
American college, now fairly enough en- 
titled to be called a university. A special 
occasion for public interest in its affairs was 
given by the great Boston fire, in which prop- 
erty to the amount of more than $200,000 be- 
longing to Harvard University was either 
destroyed or rendered unproductive. The 
zeal and affection which have nearly re- 
placed this loss within the four months 
since it happened are the best evidence of 
how our countrymen regard their higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and of the broad 
basis on which the two best of them, Har- 
vard and Yale, nowrest. Harvard could af- 
ford to lose this great sum without seriously 
impairing her capacity for work, because she 
was well assured that it would be replaced 
by the gifts of her children ; and Yale, ina 
similar calamity, could doubtless depend on a 
like munificence. At the present time the 
fund subscribed in aid of Harvard hasreached 
about $170,000, and, though $40,000 of. this 
will be taken to supply the deficiency in the 
year’s revenus, it is estimated by President 
Eliot that the principal of the fund at the 
end of the academic year, in September 
next, will have reached $150,000 and _per- 
haps $200,000—enough to make good the 
losses of November last. When it is further 
said that the income of the University for 
the year ending Sept. 1st, 1872, was more 
than $390,000; the receipts exclusive of in- 
come and charges of investment (mainly 
gifts) were about $130,000; that the whole 
productive property of the University before 
the fire was about $3,000,000, of which 
$2,500,000 was in funds of various kinds; 





and that there was also unproductive proper- 
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ty (chiefly real estate, libraries 
ratus) amounting témabeve $6 
the magnitude and i¢apacity't 











What have thése-great endowments done 
for the college? In the first place, they have 
gradually converted it into a university. In 
1810, when Dr. Kirkland became its presi- 
dent, and entered upon a period of re 
organization in many respects similar to 
that commenced by President Bliot 
four years ago,’ Harvard was ia small 
college, with less than a tenth part of 
its present endowment and with only 21g 
students. In 1873 it is a great university, 
with a dozen different departments and with 
1,039 students, as the new catalogue testi. 
fies; with more than 120 professors, assist. 
ants, instructors, lecturers, tutors, and other 
members of the teaching force; with its de. 
partments distributed over a couple of square 
miles in Cambridge and located at several 
points in Boston and West Roxbury; and 
with a course of instruction as unlike the old 
college curriculum as can be found in any 
American college. Many of these changes 
have been the work of long years; but with. 
in the last six years, and more particularly 
since the beginning of 1870, the develop. 
ment of the University has been more rapid 
and novel than ever before. President 
Eliot took the reins of office some little time 
before he was formally inaugurated, in Octo. 
ber, 1869, and by the end of that year had 
begun the improvements and renovations 
that have since been going on. The effect 
of these has been very marked in some ways 
In his last report President Eliot goes back 
to a period two years before he became 
president, and ivstitutes a comparison be- 
tween the teaching force then employed in 
the college proper, among the undergrad. © 
uates, and the present number of teachers, 
In 1866-7, when Dr. Hill had_ been 
president about as long as his succvssor 
has now, there were 419 undergraduates, 
taught by 24 instructors, of whom thirteen 
were professors and three were assistant pro- 
fessors. In 1871-2, five years later, there 
were 619 undergraduates, taught by fifty- 
four instructors, of whom twenty were pro 
fessors and eight were assistant professor, 
Thus, while the classes increased less than 
fifty per cent., the teachers were more than 
doubled; so that, if, the students have 
the capacity to learn twice as much 
formerly, they now have the opportunity, 
since we gather from the same report 
that every teacher gives at least as much 
time to the college now as_when there were 
but half as many. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the great 
extension of the elective system among the 
-undergraduates, by which such an increase 
of the teaching force has been rendered 
necessary, does not permit so much uniform- 
ity and economy in teaching as was formerly 
possible. For example, twenty years 9g0, 
when the senior classes seldom exceeded 
eighty, all seniors were in the habit of listen- 
ing to one lecture from Prof. Bowen, st the 
same hour ; but now, when there are 181 i 
the senior class and 162 juniors, Prof. 
Bowen expounds metaphysics to but 
thirty at a time, while the odd bun- 
dred are scattered about in a dozen 
recitation or lecture-rooms. A dozen of these 
seniors may be studying ethics with Dr. Pea- 
body, ten reading Plato with Prof. Good- 
win, seven may be on the Greek dramatic 
poets, two on the Greek Fathers, one study 
ing Sanscrit, eight reading Hebrew, fifty 
tasting the German Classics with Dr. Hedge, , 
and the rest dispersed here and there, gath- 
ering knowledge as they may. By actual 
count there are 45 classes containing seniors 

at present, (the whole namber of seniors 
being 181) and there are 44 classes, many of 
them the same, which contain juniors, num 
bering in all 162. The required studies 

the juniors are 6} hours a week for recita- 
tions, and they must also have 9 hours of 
elective recitations per week. The gen 
have, practically, no required studies; bat 
their electives must fill 12 hours week. we 
the studies of the freshman year sre required 
but less than half those of the sophomore 
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sje béquired, thé maforte) beidg Blect- 
year are Fequtred, Dele Be 
jve. From this jumble‘of elective studies 
certain result is, a greatinequality in the 
Tae fnstrncted by each teacher. Out of 
mote than 60"classes in which €lectives ‘are 
sited, five contain Jost twelve students, 
twenty bave less than twelve, nineteén have 
sedeen twelve and thirty pérsons, nine have 
more’than fifty, two have more than one 
hundred, threé’ contain but two students 
each, and two bat one apiece. A series of 
class-rooms contdining from one to one 
hundred and nineteen students certainly 
gives every desirable variety of number for 
a professor to try his hand upon. The 
jevitation Of each class by sections, as in the 
old’ way, would seldom give more than fifty 
jn each section. Asa rule, the average num- 
per in the recitations and lectures does 
not come up to forty, and perhaps would 
not this year exceed twenty. This requires 
amuch greater number of teachers; but it 
brings each one of them nearer his’pupil, 
makes his task pleasanter, and guarantees 
that more shall be taught than before. ‘The 
Greek professor avers that his students read 
four times as much Greek as used to be 
read in college twenty years since, and 
most of the faculty agree that their work 
jnterests themselves more than formerly 
and that they have more'to show for it. 

Qne reason for this, no doubt, is the in- 
creased age of the young men when they 
enter arid the much better preparation they 
now get in the schools that prepare for col- 
lege. In order to maintain a high university 
standard, it is needful that the preparation 
of those who enter should be as complete as 
ft can be made. Now the demands made 
won the young men who enter Harvard 
year after year are such that a knowledge 
of them in the preparatory school tends 
to raise the standard there, and to de- 
tain pupils until they are no longer mere 

boys’ ~The average age at which 
you men enter Harvard has generally 
deen less than at the other New England 
colleges,'and probably is so now; but it is 
considerably greater than it used to be. Dr. 

Chamiing graduated at eighteen, Everett 
and Bancroft at seventeen, Emerson at 
eighteen, and Charles Sumner at nineteen ; 
bat, were young men like them to enter 


_ at Cambridge this year, they would prob- 


ably be nearer those ages now than when 
gadusting, in 1877. The average age of 
seniors (for whom it has been proposed to 
dispense ‘with compulsory attendance upon 
Reitations) is about 21 years, so that eight- 
een is now the average for admission. Yet 
itis probable that many more enter under 
cighteen than above it, for the fact that a 
few'in every class enter at twenty or up- 
ward considerably raises the average of the 
cass"in age. Still, the fact remains that 
young men who enter Harvard stay a year 
ortwo longer in the schools at Boston, Ex- 
ter, Andover, Cambridge, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, etc., where they are 
fitted, than ‘they formerly did; and they 
come,to the college better instructed and 
more maturein mind. For ll this, a greater 
number are rejected and “ conditioned ” than 
of Old—rather more than one-seventh being 
ejected and Jess than one-fourth admitted 
without conditions. It is claimed at Cam- 
bridge that the standard of admission here 
Wat least a year in advance of that at Yale; 
tnd Without doubt it is higher. 

Atecent writer in the Chicago Tribune has 
farther claimed for Harvard that it offers 
Much more instruction to the student than 
Yale does—twice as much in Latin, three 
timés'as much in Greek, four times as much 
iw mathema: ‘cs and in' German, seven times 
‘stuch in French, six times ‘as! much in 

and geology, etc. There’ is a 
here, arising from the fact that 
* great deal more is offered at Harvard, 
pa the expanded elective system, than it 

Possible for any one student to take; 
While at Yale the studies are arranged upon 
a halrower basis: of choice, without being 
Recessarily less useful to the individual stu- 

It most be admitted, however, that 
more ‘instruction is accessible at Harvard 

. at Yale, and probably more is availed 

*Here are very nearly twice as many 
Kee tras of all kinds at Cambridge as at 
hates “ in the undergraduate depart- 

} and, taking the whole University, 
po ‘are More than twice as many profess- 
Pe rv » ete., at Harvard than at’ Yale, 

Actually more important are the changes 





made at Harvard in the other departments 
than in the College proper, though we hear 
of less about them and though some of the 
experiments tried have practically failed. 
The effort has been to introduce more spon- 
taneity and liberty of choice among the un- 
dergraduates, and it has succeeded ; but in 
the schools of law, medicine, science, divin- 
ity, etc., just the reverse of this was needed 
and has been partially done. If there was 
too little of the voluntary system in the Col- 
lege proper, there was too much of it in the 
professional schools. What has been done 
is to bring the various branches of the Uni- 
versity neater to uniformity in method of 
instruction. In the College examinations have 
been made more frequent and searching, and 
lectures have been freely given as a prepara- 
tion for these examinations, while formal 
recitations have been held in less account 
than of old. But in the Law School and the 
Medical School less instruction is now given 
by lectures, and more by methods corre- 
sponding to the College recitation. Take the 
great Medical School at Boston, for many 
years a branch of the University, as an ex- 
ample of what has been sought and in part 
accomplished. Until within-a year or two 
this so-called “school” was but a course of 
winter lectures, accompanied with observa- 
tions in the hospital and practice in the dis- 
secting room; but with no proper means of 
testing the attainments of the medical stu- 
dent at the end of the courses. Two such 
courses of lectures, of which only one need 
be at-this school, entitled a man to his 
doctor’s ‘degree, provided’ he brought a cer- 
tificate that he had studied medicine for 
three years with a regular physician. Con- 
sequently, medical degrees were given to 
many young men who knew little of medi- 
cine and less of chemistry, and who may 
not have devoted one studious year to their 
whole course of study. Such of these stu- 
dents as chose to do so could, within the 
past ten years, also attend summer classes 
taught by young men; but less than half of 
the medical, graduates were in the habit of 
entering these classes. Under the new plan, 
which went into effect a year and a half ago, 
instruction in the Medical School is now 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teach- 
ing, and practical. exercises, distributed 
through the whole year and continued for 
three years, with work in the chemical 
laboratory, examinations, and other means 
of testing the’ student’s knowledge. In’ the 
Law School the prescribed course has 
been lengthened from a year and a 
half to the sufficiently brief period of two 
years, and recitations and bona-fide examina- 
tions have been added to the courses of lec- 
tures. As the'president says, the ‘‘ sudden 
and strenuous raising of the standard of the 
school” has temporarily diminished the 
number of students, and the same is true of 
the Medical School. But in other respects 
the changes work well, and these schools 
were never in better condition or more 
thoroughly taught than now. In the Diyin- 
ity School a similar course of improvement 
bas been beguo. . The number of professors 
is increased, and there are to be strict exam- 
inations and a higher. standard of scholar- 
ship. The Lawrence Scientific School has 
also been reconstructed. New chemical 
laboratories have been opened, instruction 
in drawing: is furnished for the first time, 
and scholarships for poor students are estab- 
lished, and a fund of $80,000 bequeathed to 
the school by John M. Barringer, of Schen- 
ectady, who died a year ago, and whose 
bequest is about to be paid over to the 
University. The Botanic Garden bas been 
enriched and ‘the facilities for teaching 
botany under Dr. Gray much improved. 
The Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
built up by Prof. Agassiz, at a cost of a 
million of dollars, and now one of the rich- 
est in the world, is growing constantly, and 
attracts to its advantages naturalists from 
Europe, as well as young men from various 
parts of America, The Agricultural School, 
or ‘‘ Bussey Institution,” at West Roxbury, 
isready for students, and has an ample 
endowment but very few classes; and the 
same is true of the “School of Mining.” 
The other departments of the University 
are put down in the catalogue as the Dental 
School, the Library, the Observatory, and the 
Peabody Museum:of Archwology. Of these 
the first and last are new, and the last has 
been only partially opened. . The Library 
has not generally been reckoned one of the 





schools of the University; but it is certainly” 
a most important adjunct. The Observatory 
is an astronomical school for a small number 
of persons, and was one of the additions 
made by President Quincy to the University 
before the close of his sixteen years’ admin- 
istration at Cambridge. The present library 
building, now crowded with books, was also 
added in Quincy’s time, something more 
than thirty years ago, and was supposed to 
be large enough to hold all the books that 
would accumulate before 1900. At present 
there are 185,000 books and more than half 
as many pamphlets in it; while in the vari- 
ous branch libraries there are nearly 50,000 
more volumes—namely, 16,000 at the Divin- 
ity School, 15,000 in the Law School, 5,000 at 
the Museum of Zoology, 4,000 at the Botanic 
Garden, 3,000 each at the Observatory and 
the Scientific School, and 2,000 at the Med- 
ical School in Boston—in all, therefore, more 
than 180,000 volumes, which is much 
greater than in any university library in 
the country. The changes in this depart- 
ment under President Eliot have been 
@ greater liberality and stricter method 
in the purchase and classification of 
books, an increase in the staff of librari- 
ans, and greater diligence in ‘the work of 
making a new catalogue, which has been 
going on for years. It is now proposed to 
erect a new library hall or greatly enlarge 
the old one; but the Boston fire has prob- 
ably delayed this a year or two, as it will 
the completion of the grand Memorial Hall, 
one-half of which will probably be opened 
this year. 

The results, general and special, of all the 
changes at Harvard we are unable to con- 
sider. But it should be said here that at no 
period in the history of the University has it 
possessed opportunities ‘so broad or im- 
proved them in a more active and advanc- 
ing spirit than during President Eliot’s ad- 
ministration. This does not develop a 
‘“new education’—most illusory phrase; 
but it combines and. utilizes methods, both 
old and new, in a‘manner never surpassed as 
yet in America, though capable of being 
constantly improved on at Gambridge, at 
Yale, and elsewhere. Among the changes 
at. Harvard are not as yet the abolition of 
compulsory attendance at recitations or at 
morning prayers; and whatever is done 
hereafter in that direction will be done cau- 
tiously and with due regard to the perceived 
effects of partial changes, at which Presi- 
dent Eliot hinted im his late.speech at New 
York. 
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AVE CESAR. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 








How shall I know thee when thou comest, my 
King, m 

Seeing that thou wearest not thy crown abroad, 

Seeing that thou sendest me no token ring, 

And that no mark is on thy forehead set ? 

Ah! I shall know thee as my heart knows 
God! 

And I affirm that thou art all for me, 

As I thy queen and subject.am for thee, 

If that thou be not wrongly captive led 

By any other woman’s luring smile, 

Nor lay on any other heart thy head ; 

If thou canst live thy life apart awhile, 

Waiting to have it perfected by mine ; 

If so be thou canst bear this long, sharp cark 

Which eats my heart as it consumeth thine, 

While I go groping vainly inthe dark, 

Hoping to touch thy hand and find thee out, 

And by thy love he robed and wrapped about, 

And crying like a newly orphaned child 

Because I-do.not grasp thee anywhere. 

Or like to one who is in sleep beguiled ; 

For, ah! in dreams what will not fancy dare ? 

Be true to me, as to thyself thou’rt true ! 

Be true to me as I am true to thee! 

Keep sacred all thy tender ways forme; 

Keep the caresses of thine eyes for me, 

And every. thrilling handclasp, till I come, 

Like one who staggers wearied toward home, 

To hold my unkissed face up to thine, P 

To feel thy strong life passing into mine; 

Making me likewise strong until my feet, 

Like to my heart’s responsive, steady beat, 

Keep firm and even step beside thine own ; 

And we walk on together through the world— 

Never, ah! nevermore to be slone— 

With faces like unto the face of him 

Whose life was haunted by a dream of treasure, 

Which he went searching for throughout the 
earth, 

Holding all lighter things of little worth, 

Until at last he found it, one glad day, 

Which it made sweeter than all flowers of May, 

And took it up and went his way with pleas- 
ure! F 
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IRON SHIPBU G.ON THE CLYDE. 
WAGES, COST OF LIVING, AND CONDI- 
TION OF THE WORKMEN. 

BY EDWARD, YOUNG, PH.'D., 
Cures or tux U. 8, Buazav oF Sratiszics. 


I urxe English conservatism; for, when 
our British brothers once’ enter upon the: 
right track; they are in little danger of 
switching off. On the other hand, they pro- 
ceed with unswerving persistence when upon 
a wrong road. Disposed, as they generally 
are, torun in old grooves, the introduction of 
such modern inventions as railways and 
telegraphs must have occurred dufing a 
period of mental disturbance; but, relapsing 
into their normal condition, they have made 
few improvements in the conveniences of 
travel. While in the Wnited States the 
coach bodies originally adopted on railroads 
have developed into luxurious cars, in 
England the inconvenient form of and lack 
of comfort in the railway carriage still ob- 
tains. A British railway director would as 
soon provide a cab “on a locomotive to shel- 
ter the engine driver, thus rendering him 
effeminate, as to introduce heating appara- 
tus into a railway carriage for the comfort of 
the traveler. 

On a cold night in last October we left 
Liverpool for Glasgow; but, instead of occu- 
pying a warm and convenient, if not a 
luxurious sleeping-car, were obliged to en- 
dure discomfort in a carriage of antique 
fashion and to shiver with the cold which 
our wrappings were insufficient to keep out. 
Truth compels me to confess that my love 
for conservatism was then, like my body, 
chilled, and a faint desire expressed that 
our cousins possessed more of Yankee enter- 
prise. The papers to-day record the fact 
that, owing to the high price of coals in 
England, no fires are made in the waiting- 
rooms for passengers at railway stations on 
some of the roads; an act which has, at 
least, the merit of consistency. 

My first impressions of Scotland, as day- 
light revealed her hills in the chilly morning, 
were by no means enthusiastic, especially as 
we were hungry, as well as cold, the train 
being behind time; but a good breakfast in 
a warm room ata hotel near George Square, 
enabled me to appreciate the excellences of 
Glasgow. 

A hasty glance at the statues of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, James Watt, and Sir Robert Peel, 
in the Square; a visit to our consul, Isaac 
Jenkinson, Esq., who so worthily repre- 
sents the United States at this port; and we 
are prepared to investigate the industry of 
the Clyde. And is this narrow stream, 
fringed with industrial establishments and 
bearing on its surface a vast amount of 
shipping, that far-famed river? 

It is crossed by five bridges, one of which, 
the Victoria, 467 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
with five arches of freestone, cased with 
granite, was till recently considered one of 
the finest structures in Europe. Owing to 
the length of the town, about four and a half 
miles, the wharves extending two miles, 
these bridges are insufficient for the travel; 
but the want is supplied by ferry-boats for 
foot-passevgers, in two of which we crossed. 

While the iron, textile, and chemical pro- 
ducts of Glasgow and vicinity are well- 
known, the manufacture of iron machinery, 
and more recently the’building of iron vessels 
have given the Clydéa fame which is pos- 
sessed by no other river. While in the days 
of wooden vessels the Clyde was noted for 
the marine engines built by Napier and 
others, which a‘ tained the highest excellence 
of workmanship, the introduction of iron as 
the chief material used in building sea- 
going vessels, both sail and steam, has more 
recently rendered this small stream one of 
the celebrities of the world. From Glas- 
gow to Greenock, twenty miles, the river is 
almost lined with shipyards, working to 
their full capacity inthe building of mer- 
chant sbips. a 

From statements more recently obtained in 
regard to this industry, it appears that the 
year 1872 has been the most prosperous year 
ever experienced on the Clyde. Although 
the number of vessels launched has not been 
quite up to each of the last few years, yet the 
tonnage exceeds 1871 by 28,000 tons, and 
1870 by 34,200 tons. - The increase has been 
larger than any yearly increase for many 
years past, and has been entirely in the class 
of screw steamers... The year’s tcruage cf 











screw steam. vessels is 40,800-aboye 1871, 
67,000 above 1870, 78,000 above 1869, and 
77,500 tons above 1868. There has been 2 
considerable decline, however, in the building 
of paddle steamers; while war vessels have 
been built at Birkenhead and elsewhete. From 
the twenty-eight yards on the’ Clyde there 
were, launched, in, 1872, 214: vessels, aggre- 
gating 222,000 tons, of the following classes : 


Sreamers, Wo. Tonnage. 
Paddie-wheel........ 10 6,200 . 
tC eeepc bene 146 198,800 
Hoppers & Dredgers. 5 1,900 

F£AlLine, 

NN setiiaase> 6s ome ll 12,500 
BELO c00 co ccsescce 4 00 

Yacuts. 

Steam. ...: 20-205 a 1,600 
TEE disconhseusnte 20 400 
214 222,000 


Also twelve sailing vessels of wood and one 
composite, aggregating 2,000 tons. 

The. nationalities of these vessels, ex. 
clusive of coasters, were as follows: Bri'ish 
131, French 9, Danish 4, Swedish 2, South 
American 2, Norwegian, Spanish, Austrian, 
Italian, Chinese, and West Indian 1 each. 
Of the British 60 were registered in English, 
2 in Irish, 2 in Canadian, and 67 in Scotch 
ports, of which latter 46 belonged to Glas- 
gow. 

The larger of the steamships were for the 
followiug services: East. Indian and China 
trade, 38; West Indian trade, 6; South 
American, 18; Mediterranean (French and 
Spanish), 30; African, 8; Canadian, 7; New 
York, 10; New Orleans, 6. 

Having been furnished with a letter of in- 
troduction to Messrs. J. Elder & Co., one of the 
most eminent shipbuilding firms, we crossed 
one of the bridges, and rode down about 
three miles to their yard, where we were 
courteously received by one of the partners, 
who conducted us through every part of the 
works, explaining every process, from the 
drawings and models to the fi: ished ship 
ready for launching. The dema.d for iron 
vessels has become so great that this firm 
and nearly all the other builders are. work- 
ing to their utmost. capacity. A steamship 
which had already received part of her 
plating was on the stocks, from which 
another had been launched but thirteen days 
previously. The ships of the N..tional Line, 
plying between Liverpool and New York, 
were built by this firm, and are of great 
strength and entire seaworth ness, as we 
afterwardascertained by a retu-n passage in 
one of them., The tools and machines in 
use in Elder’s Works were fully equal and a 
few superior to those in Laird’3 well-known 
establishment, which I visited on the previous 
day.. The number of hands employed by 
this firm exceeds 4,000. 

The increase in wages ard in iron and 
other materials has greatly enhanced the 
cost of building iron ships.. Que nearly com- 
pleted was pointed out for which the builders 
were to receive £130,000, of the same size 
as another which had previously been built 
on the same spot for £91,000. True there 
were some changes made in the construction 
of the higher priced vessel, which enhanced 
her cost to some extent. 

The great demand for .Clyde-built ships 
has not been caused by their superiority (for, 
no doubt, those of Birkenhead and Belfast 
are equally as good); but from. the fact that 
they can be buiit.at less cost, owing in part 
to the cheapness of materials, but chiefly to 
the abundance of skilled workmen and the 
low rates of wages paid to them. . True, 
there has been a large advance in labor, aver- 
aging about 15 per cent.;. but it bas been no 
greater proportionately than in England, 
thus leaving the relative rates as before, _ 

The following are the average rates of 
weekly wages paid to workmen in engineer- 
ing and iron ship-building works in Glasgow: 





Patternmakers... ......0.----278, 10d.—equal to $6.96 gold 
. Ba. - 7.16 “* 

. 6d. > 6.62 “ 

6d. “ 6.37 “ 

* 7.00 “ 

8d, « 6.18 “ 

“ &ce “ 

$d. vad - @ 

2 sr 7.18 “* 

8d. on 7.16 “* 

. 6.62 .“ 

Unsk led laborers average...188. re ed 


Riveters and some others working at piece 
work can earn from 32s, to 34%. per week 
The average _pay of mechanics— such as 
blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, etc, — is 
not. much in excess of 273, or $6.75 in gold. 
Gommon labor, outside of workshops, is 
about 15s, one man whom I interrogated 
ptating that he obtaiped but 14a Ia view 


of the,fact that this laborer bad. to support 
a small family ov $3.50 weekly, it is not sur- 
prising that I inquired: ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
to America, where you can get at least 

. per week ?” — 


The above rates appear to be only one- 
half of, taose pa‘2, in currency, to the same. 
classes of workmen in the United States. 
Before instituting & conpri-on, however, 
it, ig necessary to ascertain the purchase 
power of the currencies of the two coun- 
tries. If.a five-dollar gold piece could 


procure as much food, clothing, and _shel- 


ter in New York as a-.sovereign in Glas- 
gow, it would only be necessary in the com- 
parison of wages on that basis to take into 
account the currency premium_on gold in 
the former city. In that case a mechanic 
who earned but $8.05 weekly, gold being at, 
15 per cent. premium, would have the same 
income as thesmith in Glasgow whose wage 
was 28s. But the 28s, would purchase more 
in the former city than $8.05 in the latter. 
First, clothing costs but about one-balf as 
much, while house-rent is but little over one- 
third. There were more than 70,000 dwell- 
ing-houses in Glasgow during the past year 
which rented at less than fifty dollars each. 

The food used by the laboring classes is of 
the cheapest kind. Indeed, many subsist 
chiefly upon oatmeal porridge and herring, 
which is very abundant and cheap. Butch- 
ers meat is a rarity with most of them. 
Were they to live as the mechanics and 
laborers in the. United States do—using 
fresh meats, wheat flour, butter, etc_—their 
earnings would be entirely insufficient for 
the support of their families, hotwithstand- 
ing the low prices of clothing and house- 
rent. Meat and, indeed, most. articles of 
food in use by those whose incomes are 
fully as high as in the United States, as 
the following list. will show : 


Bread, per pound.... 2 pence, equal to 4c. gold. 
Beef, roasts, perlb.. 9to10 “ = 18 to 2c. “ 
“ souppieces.... 7t0 8 ‘* = 14 to 16c. 
“  steaks........ Wtol2 ‘ ° 20 to 24c. “* 
“ corned. Ree 9: 18. “ 
West <.koseseocss ess 9tol  “* « 18 to 28¢, “ 
Mutton ........0.008 8to12 “* * 16 to Bic, “* 
Pork, fresh .....5.... * * 16c, ‘* 
ote "9 ” 22, * 
“ hams,smoked.i2toH “ - 24 to 28c, “ 
Tard ispeionccocdd- 0g mm -% S 20c. ‘* 
Butter... -neoosss: 900 oe = 88c, “* 
GNBEIE. wos ocsesesks<e ao - 18c, ‘* 
toes, per stone 
of 14 lbs,,......--++ Mice “4 8c, * 
Milk, per quart...... " Srheer - 8c, “ 
Egas, per dozen..... $83)8 " 36c, “* 
GROC<RIES, 
Tea, black, per Ib...2e. 6d. to 38., equa! to 60 to 72 cents. 
Coffee, green, per Ib. le. id. sed %6 
Sagar, brown, per Ib. 34 pence, * 77% 


“  refined,perlb.4ito5ss “ “ 9toll “ 
Tbe condition of.the.laboring men of 

Glasgow cannot be fully understood without 
a glance at their homes. It is a misnomer 

to designate as ‘‘home” the miserable room 
or tenement which the family of the labor- 
ing man occupies; indeed, home comfort in 
the American sense is to them unknown. 
Living. for the most part in great tene- 
ment houses, containing a dozen and 
sometimes twenty families, each occu- 
pies one or at most two ill-ventilated, 
filthy rooms. The official statistics upon this 
subject are startling. The city chamberlain, 
in his report for 1869, says: ‘‘It is quite 
aside from the subject to complain of single 
apartments being each occupied by a family, 
for such bas always been the case, and ap- 
parently will continue to be the case, much 
as it is to be regretted. The chief evil arises 
when a dwelling-house becomes subdivided 
into single apartments, each entering 
through its neighbor, in place of each open- 
ing only upon a well-ventilated staircase or 
corridor. Some readers may not he prepared 
to learn that by the census of 1861 more than 
28,000 houses in Glasgow were found to con- 
sist of but a single apartment each, and 

above 82,000 of but two, so that of the 
whole 82,000 families comprising the city 
upward of 60,000 were housed in dwellings 
of one and two apartments each.” The in- 
crease during the last decade has been large, 
the present number of families being esti- 
mated at 97,000, of whom fully three-fourths 
occupy not more than two rooms each. 

The presentation of the foregoing facts is 

sufficient to indicate not only the discomfort, 
_ filth, and disease, but the intemperance and 
immorality which result from such a con- 
dition. And what is the remedy? Better 
wages, so that they may have comfortable 
homes, is the ready reply. That drunkenness 
prevails to an alarming extent among this 
class cannot be denied ; that it has increased 
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true. Many have, no doubt, been benefited; 
but most only spend their extra earnings in 
extra quantities of whisky.” 

A leading Scotch paper says: “ For sev- 
eral years past the rate of increase in intox- 
icants has been growing, whilst that on 
sugar, tea, and coffee has been diminishing ; 
en at this moment, whilst the consump- 
tion of intoxicants is increasing more rapid- 
ly than ever,that of the other and better 
commodities has come to a stand.” 

It seems, tucrefore, that the laboring 
classes have little wish to better their con- 
dition; but that any wages they receive 
above the mere pittance to which they have 
been accustomed is spent in rendering their 
condition still more wretched and possibly 
still more vicious, 

Having been taught to believe that in re- 
spect to education and morals the people of 
Scotland were far in advance of those of 
most other countries, it was with profound 
disappointment and heartfelt regret that I 
witnessed the painful evidences of igno- 
rance and intemperance among the working 
classes of Glasgow. 

The useful metal known in the market as 
Scotch pig and the manufacturers of flax, 
cotton, and jute comprise the principal ex- 
ports from Glasgow by the steamers of the 
Anchor Line and sailing vessels. During 
the year ending June 30th, 1872, the imports 
into the United States from Scotland, chiefly 
from Glasgow, were as follows: 











Pig iron (185,695 tons).........005 «++ $2,805,188 
Old and scrap iron........ ....+.0. os 344,083 
MOO] FANS: . 0. desc esse tts 484.723 
Steel ingots, bars, etc. 117,065 
Steel manufactures... 271,474 
Cotton goods................ 839,887 
Other cotton manufactures 2,206,318 
FAANy POW sinein. .iveceseos>- 208,082 
Flax manufactures,..... «+ 8,740,148 
Jute manufactures..............00.0- 813,206 
DHOMIOAS 6s 005.8. . idece 300,933 
GOGAT, PROM so. sop ae4e occees- trades 316,351 
CURE BES, 5. 5s cose ii ccgcccasoce 2,894,164 
Total, 1878........+. - $14,341,572 
TEER ins otoectete «+ 11,452,966 

Increase over 1871!.......... $2,888,884 





A SPRING GROWL. 


BY C. P. CRANCH, 





Wovutp you think it? Spring’ has come. 
Winter’s paid his passage home ; 
Packed his ice-box, gone half way 
To the Arctic Pole, they say. 
But I know the old ruffian still 
Skulks about from hill to hill, 
Where his freezing footsteps cling, 
Though ’tis Spring. 
Heed not what the poets sing 
In their rhymes about the Spring ; 
Spring was once a potent queen 
Robed in blossoms and in green, 
That, I think, was long ago ; 
Is she buried in the snow, 
Deaf to all our caroling— 
Poor old Spring ? 


Windows rattling in the night ; 
Shutters that you thought were tight 
Slamming back against the wall ; 
Ghosts of burglars in the hall ; 
Roaring winds and groaning trees ; 
Chimneys shuddering in the breeze ; 
Doleful damps in everything— 

Such is Spring. 


Sunshine trying hard awhile 
On the bare brown fields to smile ; 
Frozen ruts and slippery walks ; 
Gray old crops of last year’s stalks ; 
Shivering hens and moping cows ; 
Curdled sap in leafless boughs, 
Nipped by winter’s icy sting— 
Such is Spring. 
Yet the other day I heard 
Something that I thought a bird. 
He was brave to come s0 soon, 
But his pipes were out of tune ; 
And he chirped as if each note 
Came from flannels round his throat, 
And he had no heart to sing— 
Ah! poor thing. © 


If there comes a little thaw, 
Still the air is chill and raw. 
Here and there a patch of snow, 
Dirtier than the ground below, 
Dribbles down a marshy flood, 
Ankle-deep you stick in mud 
In the meadows—while you sing, 
“This is Spring.” 


Are there violets in the sod ? 
Crocuses beneath the clod ? 
When will Boreas give us peace ? 
Or has Winter signed a lease 
For another month of frest, 
Leaving Spring to pay the cost? 
For it seems he still is king— 
Though "tis Spring. 
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MR. PARASITE IN OFFICE 


BY MARY CLEMM?R AVES 


GOVERNMENTAL official life has one 
upon those wliom it benefits. which is any. 
thing but creditable to human na' Mr 
Parasite wants a high place in the n 
mental service, and circumstances favor hig 
getting it. While there is any doubt avout 
it, he does not disdain to use any influence 
within his reach to make it certain. How 
lovely he is to everybody whose good word 
or ill word nay “tell” for or against him. 
How affable he is to cvery mortal, from the 
lowliest outspoken man in his home town to 
the influential writer, whose powerful 
he wishes to propitiate. Mr. Parasite glides 
into his place with grace and resignation, 
‘“‘The people, the people, you know, and 
my friends—they forced it upon me, They 
quite overrate my fitness, quite. I shrink 
from such responsibilities, such arduous 
labors; but, if my country needs me, if my 
constituency demand my services, I feel that 
I bave no right to refuse, no right to con. 
sult my personal ease—although the desire 
of my heart is for the peaceful quiet of 
private life.” 

Strange to tell, when an accommodating 
people are about to grant the desire of hig 
heart, Mr, Parasite suddenly starts up alert 
and touches the springs of a most powe-ful 
engivery. He writes personal lettrs by 
thousands. He has his friends—i. ¢., agents 
—at work for him everywhere, whispering 
with this one, arguing with that one, and 
urging his claims incessantly upon the ap- 
pointing power. But who that did ‘not 
know it could believe it? Chance tolight 
upon Mr. Parasite about this time, and men- 
tion the subject of his possible appointment 
or election to him as one in which he is nat- 
urally interested. Lo! amid all others, Mr, 
Parasite is alone indifferent. ‘‘ Of course, it 
would. be a compliment, a re-election or re 
appointment. He would prize it much asa 
mark of confidence from the people or the 
Government; but, really, so far as personal 
desires go, private life’—private life—atill 
fills the: measure of his yearning. ‘‘Retire- 
ment” is still the goal of his desire. This 
is but the weakness. The crime of Mr. Per- 
asite is revealed further on. The long sus- 
pense over, safely ensconced in that 
official chair, while its cushions are © 
a new delight, its honors fresh, its pow- 
ers unwonted, perhaps a consciousness of 
gratitude remains with Mr. Parasite. Its 
pleasant office, very. Carpeted, cushioned, 
curtained, pictured, secluded. It is pleasant, 
very, this ever-acknowledged honor of 
official state—messengers flying at your bid, 
doors swinging noislessly at your approach, 
hats springing into air as you pass by, 
lorgnettes lifted by fair hand, in great assem- 
blies, the crowd peering and shouting, There 
goes the great Mr. Parasite. Sweet also are 
the newly-found uses of official power— 
sweeter even than to die for one’s country. 
The privileges of patronage, the conscious- 
ness of power over the fate of others, the 
uses of power in ministering to self—first 
sought and last relinquished—of all the gifts 
of office. While all these retain the charm 
of newness, a sense of gratitude may remain 
with Mr. Parasite toward those who led and 
lifted him to his high estate. Rarely strong 
in auy man, this sense of gratitude with 
continued office is sure to die out. When he 
first enters, and the memory of fresh 
services remains with him, he may 

feel—at least, faintly—that he owe 
something to somebody besides himself; but 
the longer he remains the surer he is that all 
is his by right, all due to his own exalted 
merit. There comes a time when it seems 
as if that cushioned chair, that luxurious 
office, those muffled doors, those cringing 
messengers were all made especially for 
him and to do him service. With s grow- 
ing sense of security in his position comes & 
perhaps unconscious indifference tows! 
those who in the beginning helped to lift 
him toward it. 

There is no intentional ingratitude, only it 
is so easy for some natures to forget others 
when they cease to need them. Then - 
Official place, even in a republican atta 
ment, hourly feeds in a man his love 
power and his sense of personal seu 
It feeds the vanity and. self-satisfacuion 
poor human nature, wi: wang ” 
dependent upon it even for the 
deveie Few meet this test and survive 
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: their noblest selves. It is, astonishing 
how soon Mr. Parasite forgets that a short 
time.since he was 3 seeker of favors him- 
pelf, and °is sure to be again before old age 
him amid things gone by in the 
haven of private life. While a 

‘of dependence on others survives, an 

ee Liveitade lingers, Mr. Parasite 
will try to treat other applicants for office 
gs he desired to be treated a few short 
months since himself. But these emotions 
were never known to live through the stress 
of asingle term of office. Poor Mr. Para- 
site is very much beset! Every hour in the 
dsy somebody wants something that some- 
pody believes is in Mr. Parasite’s power to 
bestow. It may be flattering ; but it is also 
wearing, tearing, exasperating, and even 
maddening, sometimes, to a man to be 
deemed the dispenser of so much power 
god patronage. He cannot give everybody 
alt tbat everybody may asi; of course, not. 

This is not his sin. His sin is this. He 
“comes in time (usually in a marvelously 
short time)-to regard every one seeking tae 

of his office as a mendicant on his 
bounty, rather than as a mem- 
ber of one class with himself. 

Because he gained the highest honor, he 
forgets that he got it on the very same prin- 
ciplethat John Jones, armed with creden- 
tials from his minister and doctor, so humbly 
sues for the post-office of Mudtown. He 
fistens to the sister plead for her brother, the 
wife for her husband, the father for his son, 
the poor man for himself; and, because it is 
fitile each asks, despises each accordingly, 
iectures each on the folly of wanting any 
Government place whatever. The-one thing 
fat he cannot remember, and which it is 
most delightful to forget, is that he was ever 
in John Jones’s place himself... To be sure, 
hedid not'sue for the Mudtown post-office. 
Wewanted a foreign ministry, a home sec- 
fetarystip, tobe a senator, or, at least, a 
govemior. He begged or bartered for these 
Goremment gifts precisely as John does for 
his postoffice. Both are equally office- 
seekers; but there is . such disparity 
between John’s little Alpha and the 
Omega of Mr. Parasite’s desires that 
the latter does not recognize in this seeker 
of small things his remotest cousin.. Com- 

. paratively few dare demand ministries 
and secretaryships, while post-offices and 
their ilk are as plentiful as blackberries, and 
thelr pickers equally so—so plentiful that 

Mr. Parasite leans back in his cushioned 
duir, on his official tripod, and wonders 
which John Jones it will be next,.and what 
hewillwant; and, when one of the innumer- 
thleJobns waiting outside is admitted by a 
wighty messenger, whose official stare is more 
overwhelming even than his master’s, the 
mppliant quakes to the bottom of his boots 
inthe presence of the powerful potentate, 
Mr, Parasite. “ What do you want?” says 
the potentate, in a tone which implies in ad- 
vance, ‘‘ You can’t have it.” 

““Only the Mudtown post-office,” says 
John, ““or—or anything that I can get.” 

“Impossible! I have nothing—nothing 
for you,” says the potentate, in a remote and 
superior tone, which indicates, as only a tone 
tan, that he, the potentate, nveds nothing at 

_ Dfesent himself. And who can imagine that 
heever did? “Why on earth do so many 
of you come for Government employment ? 
Don’t you know it is the worst thing in the 
World for you? ‘You had better go to work. 

anything rather than hang upon the 
ment.” 

‘Thus one John is dismissed, to go back 
tnd browse in the closely-cropped and over- 
crowded pastures of inefficient and ne’er-do- 
Weel mediocrity. Several days later, when 
John rebounds from the shock imparted by 
Mr, Parasite’s grandeur, its momentum sends 

pat against a fact. ‘‘ Why, he is a hang- 

*-0n tothe Government himself!” Yes, he 

is; and:so in one sense is every officeholder, 
ftom the President down to Mighty Messen- 

Bet; who condescends to shut and open 

It implies no discredit to be a server 

of the Government; but it reveals a very 
moble side of human nature when the 

svored holder rebuffs the lowliest seeker as 
being trom another race, in any essential 

Hy the antipodes of himself. 

thd non bas Just een boosted by his 
ads from one high place to another has 

lang. boas, while. in power, “that he 

, Rot help a friend sooner than an 


is @emy.” F bad a certain admiration 











for him till. I knew that he said 
this, and proved it by his practice. There 
is something true and grateful and’.noble 
lacking in‘ a man’s nature when he turns 
from friends as he would from an enemy, 
doing nothing for either; always taking and 
never giving; always seeking, yet sneering 
at others who seek; always subsisting on 
Government bounty and place himself, 
while he wounds, ignores, and sometimes 
insults the unfortunates who wish to do like- 
wiseand can’t. This is Mr. Parasite, and he 
lives, reigns, and flourishes, as parasites 
only can, in every department of govern- 
mental state. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA," 


No. XC. 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vicg-PResiwent or THe Unirep States. 
ASSAULT ON MR. SUMNER.—HIS GREAT 

SPEECH.—ASSAULTED IN THE SENATE 

CHAMBER. 

THE spring of 1855 opened gloomily. The 
Kansas Nebraska legislation of the previous 
year, standing as both the cause and effect 
of a widespread demoralization, in which 
the essential violence of slavery was the 
greatest factor, was bringing forth its legit- 
imate fruits. Emboldened by their success, 
the slavery propagandists pressed on with 
redoubled vigor, apparently resolved that no 
obstacles should be allowed to prevent the 
realization of their long-cherished purposes. 
In Kansas the friends of freedom, accepting 
the gauge, as of friendly. rivalry, thrown 
down by the advocates of popular sover- 
eignty for the possession of that fair land, 
found that this pretended proffer was a delu- 
sion, and that they were at once precipitated 
into a hand-to-hand conflict. Treason was 
on many lips, and the cry of secession not 
only rung in the halls of Congress, but re- 
sounded throughout the Senate. Distrust- 
ing, too, their ability to meet their opponents 
in the fair field of debate, the advocates of 
slavery were ready to resort to something 
more potent than words. If they could not 
rebut the spc°ch, they could intimidate and 
overpower tlic speaker, and the bludgeon 
should effect what fair argument could not 
accomplish. The border ruffian policy, 
which was filling Kansas with alarm and 
bloodshed, had its representatives in Wash- 
ington, walking its streets, hanging around 
its hotels, and stalking through the Capitol. 
To the extreme arrogance: of embittered 
and aggressive words were added the menace 
and actual infliction of personal violence. 
Indeed, the course of these men assumed the 
form of a reckless and relentless audacity 
never reached before. Members of Con- 
gress went armed in the streets and sat with 
loaded revolvers in their desks. 

It was in this state of the popular feeling 
and during the Kansas debate that Mr. 
Sumner delivered, on the 19th and 20th of 
May, his speech on ‘“ The Crime against 
Kansas.” It was marked by the usual char- 
acteristics of his more elaborate speeches, 
exhibiting great affluence of learning, faith- 
ful research, and great rhetorical finish and 
force. One enthusiastic admirer said of it: 
“But three or four in all history are its 
equals in beauty and strength of thought 
and language; . . equal to the highest 
in all the literary qualities of an oration, 
higher than the highest in the sweep of its 
theme.” The poet Whittier, writing to bim 
said: “I have read and reread thy speech, 
and I look upon it as thy best. A grand and 
terrible philippic, worthy of thegreat occa- 
sion; the severe and awful truth, which the 
sharp agony of thenational crisis demanded.” 
The speech bore the marks of a determined 
purpose to make it exhaustive and complete, 
asimpregnable in argument and cogent in 
rhetoric as it could be made by the materials 
at his command and by the author’s ac- 
knowledged ability to use them. He sum- 
moned largely to his aid the power of lan- 
guage, and his “‘ words” became ‘‘ things.” 

He divided his subject into “three dif- 
ferent heads: first, THE CRIME AGAINST 
Kansas in its origin and extent; secondly, 
THE APOLOGIES FOR THE CRIME; and, 
thirdly, THE TRUE REMEDY.” Concerning 
the crime itself, having adduced the most 
incontrovertible proofs of its existence, he 
= Batered segurding t0 Act of Consrets, by H. C. 
Béwsx, in the yeir 187; tr the Districc’ Court of the 














closed by comparing ‘Kaiiiias to “a gallant 
ship, voyaging on a pleasant summer sea, 
assailed by a pirate crew,” ‘‘ ven now,” 
he said, ‘‘the bfack flag of the .land pirates 
of Missouri waves at- the masthead; in 
their laws you hear the pirate yell and sce 
the flash of the pirate knife; ‘while, imored- 
ible to relate, the President, gathéritig the 
Slave Power at his back, testifies a private 
sympathy.” . He said the apologies were 
four in number; the apology “tyranni- 
cal,” the apology*“ imbecile,” the apology 
*‘‘absurd,” and the apology *‘ infamous.” 
“This is all,” he said. “Tyranny, imbe- 
cility, absurdity; and infamy all unite to 
dance, like’ the weird sisters, about this 
crime.” Concerning’ the remedies, he said 
they, too, were ‘‘fourfold”: the remedy 
of “tyranny,” of ‘‘folly,” of “injustice 
and civil war,” of ‘‘justice and peace.” 
‘These are tae four caskets,” he said, ‘‘ and 
you are to determine which. shall be opened 
by senatorial votes.”...Having discussed 
these points with great fullness and cogency, 
he thus closed: ‘‘ The contest; which, begin- 
ning in Kansas, reaches us, will be trans- 
ferred soon from Congress to that broader 
stage where every citizen is not only specta- 
tor, but actor; and to their judgment I con- 
fidently turn. fu the name of the 
Constitution outraged, of the laws trampled 
down, of humanity degraded, of peace 
destroyed, of freedom crushed to earth, 
and in the name of the Heavenly Father, 
whose service is perfect freedom, I make 
this last appeal.” 

In portraying the crime, he could not for- 
bear to refer to the criminal, and'to fitly 
speak of the tyrant Power who inspired it, 
and of its more prominent agents who. par- 
ticipated most prominently in its commis- 
sion. Alluding to a fable. of Northern 
mythology, he said: ‘‘ Even so the creature 
whose paws are fastened upon’ Kansas, 
whatever it may seem to be, constitutes in 
reality part of the Slave Power, ‘which, 
with loathsome folds,is now coiled about 
the whole land.” 

Of several of the agents of this Power he 
had more than general reasons to speak 
severely. Among them were Mr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, 
who had singled him out for special attack. 
In this speech, therefore, he took occasion to 
repay them for their ill-natured assaults, 
proposing to say ‘‘ something in reference to 
what has fallen from senators who have 
raised themselves.to eminence on this floor 
in championship of human wrongs. I mean 
the senator from South Carolina (Mr. Butler) 
and the senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas), 
who, though unlike as Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, yet, like this couple, sally 
forth in the same adventure.” Of the former 
he speaks as ‘‘one applying opprobrious 
epithets to those who differ from him on this 
fluor, calling them ‘ sectional’ and *‘ fanat- 
ical,’ and their opposition to the usurpations 
in Kansas an uncalculating fataticism ! ” 
Of the latter he said: “The senator dreams 
that he can subdue the North. He dis- 
claims the open threat; but his conduct 
implies it. How little that senator knows 
himself or the strength of the cause he per- 
secutes! He is but a mortal man; but 
against him is an immortal principle. With 
finite strength he wrestles with the. infinite, 
and he must fall; against him are stronger 
battalions than any marshaled by mortal 
arm—the inborn, ineradicable, and invincible 
sentiments of the human heart; against 
him is Nature in all its subtle forces ; against 
him is God. Let him try to subdue them.” 

A speech of such a character, so bold and 
unsparing in its utterances, so. thorough 
and fundamental in its treatment of the 
vexed question, calling things by their 
right names and applying to them the tests 
of democratic and Christian principles, while 
at the same time administering to some of 
the haughty and dogmatic leaders that 
severe rebuke their insolence.. deserved, 
could not fail, in the then excited state of 
the public mind, to produce 's profound im- 
pression. Men whose course had been sub- 
jected to this terrible arraignment’ were ex- 
cited to madness, and ‘Summary Vengeance 
was agreed upon as the only remedy that 
would meet the exigency of the hour.” 

Preston §., Brooks, a representative from 
South Carolina, either volunteered or. was 
selected as the agent for its infliction. After 
the adjoutfifttient of the Senate on the 222 of 
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May, Mr. Sumner remained at bid desk, ex | 
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gaged in writing. While so engaged, Brooks, 


-whom he did not. know, approached him, and 


said: -“ I have read ‘your’ speech twice over, 
carefully. It is a libel on South Carolina and 
Mr. Butler, who is a relative of mine”; and, 
while these words were passing from his 
lips, he commenced a series of blows. with a 
bludgeon upon the senatort’s head, by which 
he was stunned, disabled, and smitten down, 
bleeding and insensible, on the floor of the 
Chamber.’ From that floor he was taken by 
his friends, borne to the ante-room, his 
wounds dressed, and then carried by Mr. 
Wilson, assisted by Capt, Darling, door- 
keeper of the House, faint and bleeding, to 
his. lodgings. _The injuries of Mr. Sumner 
were serious and became the occasion of 
constant anxiety to his friends. He was 
first treated at Washington, afterward suc- 
cessively at Philadelphia, Boston, and Paris, 
making. two voyages to Europe for the pur- 
pose of submitting himself to treatment at 
the hands of. Dr; Brown-Sequard, of the 
latter city. It was four years before he was 
pronounced convalescent, during the mogt 
of which time his vacant chair in the Senate 
Chamber: proclaimed, with a more pregnant 
eloquence than that of his own well-chosen 
words, the ‘‘ barbarism of slavery.” 

This. cowardly and audacious assault 
deeply moved the public, mind, not only at 
Washington, but throughout the country, 
though the personal participants therein, 
the criminal and his victim, were very much 
lost sight of in the moral and political signi- 
ficance of the act. For the moment Sum- 
ner and Brooks were regarded mainly as 
representative men, exponents of the two 
civilizations which divided™the country, 
while the scenes of the 22d of May on the 
floor of the United States Senate were 
looked upon as typical of what was being 
enacted on the wider theater Of the nation 
at large. Mr. Sumner, though. confessedly 
the superior of his assailant in stature and 
physical strength, sitting and cramped be- 
neath his writing-desk, over which he was 
bending, with pen in hand, taken unawares 
and at disadvantage, and his assailant rain- 
ing blows upon his unprotected head, fairly 
represented freedom and slavery as they 
stood at that time confronting each other. 
Freedom, though intrinsically stronger than 
its antagonist, was yet practically weaker. 
So hampered by the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, by the legislation of two genera- 
tions, by proscription and prescription, and 
by the overpowering advantage which 
actual possession gave to slavery, it had 
been obliged to succumb to its imperious be- 
hests, besides suffering infinite damage 
thereby. This blow at freedom of speech, 
and personal safety as well, like a flash of 
lightning in a dark and stormy night, re- 
vealed by its lurid glare the grim facts of 
the situation, and the people, for good rea- 
son, trembled as they gazed apprehensively 
into the immediate and more remote future. 

In the evening of the day of the assauit 
the Republican senators met at the house of 
Mr. Seward. In a lean minority—only one- 
fifth of the Senate—they knew that they were 
at the mercy of the majority, and that that 
majority was dominated by the incensed and 
inexorable leaders of the Slave Power. 
Always bitter and implacable, they were 
now still more determined and audacious. 
Always zealous, their zeal, they saw, was 
more inflamed by the fresh fuel these pro- 
ceedings would add. What new victims 
and who they should be, whom their appe- 
tite for vengeance, whetted by this taste of 
bloed, would select, they knew not. Not un- 
likely some who gatliered there, like the 
disciples of John the Baptist, after their 
master had fallen a victim to a tyrant’s 
power, felt that, though the night was dark 
and the future was forbidding, it was no 
time to dispair or remit effort. Nor would 
they without remonstrance submit to such 
an invasion of their personal -and_political 
rights. It was accordingly agreed upon that 
Mr. Wilson should call the attention of the 
Senate to the subject on the next day, and, 
unléss some member of the dominant party 
should move a committee of investigation, 
Mr. Seward should make such motion. 

On the assembling of the Senate, amid 
deep excitement, crowds filling every avail- 
able. space in the Chamber and all its ap- 
proaches, Mz. Wilson rose, and, having nat- 
ated briefly the facts of the transaction, 
said: ' 

” Sir, to assail a meusber of the Senaty out 
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of this. Chamber ‘for. words. spok " in de- | 
bate’ is a grave offense, not eae Aphint the 
rights of a senator, Dut. the itutional 


privileges ‘of this house; but, sir, to come 
into.this Chamber pad pesamls @ member in 
in bis seat until he falls exhausted and 
senseless on this’ floor is an offense requir- 
ing the prompt and° decisive’ action of the 
Senate. Senators, 1 have called your atten- 
tion to this transaction. J. submit no mo- 
tion. I leave, it to older senators, whose 
chiracter, whose position ‘in this ‘body and 
before ‘the country eminently fit: them for 
the task of devising measures to redress the 
wrongs of a member of this, body and to 
per? the honor and dignity of the Sen- 
a es i 


'A8 no Democratic sénator ‘proposed any 
‘action, Mr. Seward offered a resolution for‘a 
committee of five members,'to be appointed 
by the President, to inquire into thé assault, 
dnd to report the facts, together ‘with their 
Opinion thereon. On‘ motion‘of Mr. Mason, 
of' Virginia, the resolution wvas'so’ amended 
as to provide thatthe committee” should be 
chosen by the Senate’ ‘and'Pearce, of Mary- 
land, Cass, of Michigait, Dodgé; of Wiscon- 
sin, Allen, of Rhode Islitid! and- Geyer, of 
Missouri, were’ selected.” The committee 
were chosen wholly’ ffom the Democratic 
party and contained’ no one friendly to Mr. 
Supiner. The same day Lewis D. Campbell, 
of Ohio, introduced a resolution’ into the 
House of Representatives ‘reciting the as- 
sault, and proposing a select committee of 
five to report such action as ‘migtit be’ proper 
for the vindication of ‘the House. After'a 
brief debate, the resolution was adopted; and 
Camphell, of Ohio, Pennington, of New Jer- 
sey, Spinner, of NewYork, Cobb, of Georgia, 
and Greenwood, of Arkansas, were ap- 


pointed. 
— LLL, 


Mt. 
AZTEC. DESIGN; 


Dr. Harrison ALLEN, of Philadelphia, bas re- 
cently directed attention to the composition of 
Aztec design. After stating the entire absence 
of anything like a pervading principle in Amer- 
jean aboriginal art so far, detected, he stated 





that all primitive art is. based upon models, 


objects known to the native artist. Among 
these objects aré the rattlesnake and birds’ 
heads, such as the parrot and eagle. The first 
of these is the most conspicuous. - It is almost 
universally represented with the mouth’ open, 
The line employedvin represeating: the mouth 


is a fixed conventional form, and may be called | 


the crotalian curve. It bears to the Aztec art 
something of the same relation that the acan- 
thus does to the Roman art. 

The human head, both in front view and in 
profile—segments of the former, such as the 
eyebrow, the chin, and the ear—are sub-deriva- 
tives, frequetitly employed separately from the 
complex models to which they owe their origin. 

The human skull, both in front view/and in 
profile, serves a similar purpose, as does also 
the buman heart. .When the significance of 
the skull and heart is remembered in connec- 
tion with the Aztec sacrifice, we are not sur- 
prised to note their continual presence in archi- 
tectural pictic decoration. In the samé mantier 
the rattlesnake head is known to stand ina 
position of telling significance to the feathered 
serpent god Quetzalcoatl. 

The following bypotheses were , presented, 
Given the natural history of a primitive people, 
we can best identify its art; given in addition Its 
religion, we can best interpret them. Dr. Allen 
applied these principles to the study of Aztec 
hieratic character, He found in the Dresden 
codex of the Kingsborough Collection that two- 
thirds of the designs can be identified as above. 
He thought it probable that the number of un- 
known signs could be reduced were the original 
sheets consulted. By reference to the thirty 
characters composing the Landa alphabet he 
found that.all but five of themcan be readily 
identified. 

The study of Aztec variants is an exceedingly 
difficult one, owing to the great latitude al- 
lowed the artist. His excessive fondness for 
ornate accessories renders an otherwise simple 
figure intricate and obscure. These tendencies 
make it all the more desirable that some fixed 
forms should be secured, which may 'be called 
radicals, about which other related ones, és well 
as the more aberraut figures, may be; approx- 
imately placed. He concluded by. suggesting 
that the study of the inscriptions. upon rocks 
throughout America might still further eluci- 
date the principle of the Aztec literal character. 





THERE is reason to believe that the long-lost 


Bour- 
don, has been the Ingres col- 
lection, at the Museum. of: Montauban, and 
it was restored by the latter painter, who par 


chased it at a d er’s sale, 


Blusic. 

: Srx remarkable coiticerts were given between 
Mareh 28th and the 8d ihst. at Steinway Hall ; 
the leading features of interest being Mr. Ru- 
binstein, both as conductor and as performer, 
Wagner’s' music,.and Theodore Thomas's ad- 
mirable orchestra. The.first concert was given 
under the auspices of the ‘New York Wagner 
Union.” The programme was purely orchestral ; 
and but for the inclusion of Beethoven’s 
‘Heroic Symphony,” purely Wagnerian. The 
selections included the ‘Flying Dutchman,” 
the “ Fatist,”’ and the“ Lohengrin” overtures, ~ 
Besides the striking scenes from ‘‘ Die Walki- 
rie,” first introduced to the American public 
by Mr. Thomas. The execution of this difficult 
music, was q near approach to. perfection itself. 
One cannot hear better playing at the famous 


Gewandhaus concerts in Dresden. If thetheory, | 


lately insisted upon, that music has a power 
of definite descriptive expression were demon- 
strable, it might ‘surely’ be proved © in 
those wonderful flights of weird sound 
that indicate the rushing of Odin’s maidens 
through the air, marking with their ghostly 
spear-points, in time of: battle, the warriors 
who are destined to be slain. Of the ‘‘descrip- 
tive theory’. we do not here speak. The en- 
thusiastic service of Mr, Thomas in behalf of 
the music which embodies the views of this 
school affords full opportunity for the framing 
of just decisions in the matter. ok 

From the second concert (the fifth in the regu- 
lar winter series of Mr. Thomas’s ‘Symphony 
Concerts’) the music of Wagner was excluded. 
Raff's symphony‘ ‘‘In the Forest’ held the 
place of honor upon the programme. . It isa 
thoroughly enjoyable work, full of the spirit of 
Mendelssobn, Raff’s master in music. The placid 
feeling of the passage for strings, the twilight 
reverie in the second part, was specially notice- 
able for the exquisite delicacy of its instru- 
mentation. Schumann’s overture, ** Genoveva,” 
(opus 81) was @ noticeable number upon this 
programme; and Berlioz, a composer insuffi- 
ciently appreciated’ as yet in this cominunity, 
was’ répresented by the second part of his 
dramatic symphony, ‘‘Romeo and. Juliet.”’ 
But the most interesting feature of the series 
was the production in full at the third concert 
of Rubinstein’s important work, the “Ocean 
Symphony,” Rubinstein himself conducting. 


themselves derivative from Neture. Wemayex | The occasion will not be forgotten by those who 


pect to find in the Aztec design repetition of | had the good fortune to be present. It was 


like a scené from ‘Charles Auchester,”’ in 
which Mendelssohn is described as conducting 
the performance of his own works; but 4 more 
intense nature than Mendelssohn’s was present 
in Steinway Hall. It wasthe spectacle of genius 
transfigured in the rapture of art. In saying 
that: Rubinstein conducted the orchestra we 
hardly express the seeming of the occasion. It 
was rather as if an inspiration of harmony had 
seized both the composer and the performers, 
throbbing through both in immortal rbythm 
and fieing both together in the rapture of 





sound. Surely; Mr Thomas’s orchestra never 
appeared to better advantage than under the 
active leadership of Rubinstein, For the first 
time a great musician appeared befpre an 
American public to conduct bis own orchestral 


work. 

Mr. Wieniawski’s admirable rendition of a 
chaconne by Bach and of a fantaisie upon 
Gounod's ‘ Faust’? must not be overlooked; 





' for the full orchestral score. 


nor, in the fourth concert of the series, his 
playing of his own modestly-named ‘‘ Legende,”’ 
an elaborate work with an accompaniment 
In this con- 
cert Beethoven’s great concerto in E flat was 
rendered by Rubinstein and the orchestra. The 
passage con sordini, inthe second movement—a 
passage expressing the extremest tenderness— 
was played as we have never heard it played 
before. Rubinstein gave a number of selections 
from Chopin, marvels of delicate and airy inter- 
pretation; and Schumann’s great overture to 
Genoveva was played by the orchestra. But we 
are leaving ourselves no space to speak of the 
matinée and the last concert, in which Bee- 
thoven, Schumann,Chopin, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Liszt, and Wagner were heard again, and which 
closed the most admirable concerts that have 
been given in New York for many years. 
Rubivstein’s rendering of Liszt’s concerto in E 
flat touched, we venture to think, the culminat- 
ing point of modern piano-forte playing. This 
great pianist is, like other children of genius, 
somewhat under the influence of his moods, and 
the mood of Thursday evening was perfect—the 
sweetness and the fire of sound were: blended 
under his touch, and the astounding difficulties of 
execution melted under his hands into harmony. 
Labors so Constant and eble as those of Mr. 
Thomasare reeping their rewards—golden and 
other; and. the attendance upon all but the 
first of these concerts was of the fullest. But 


saan ig te 





possi O moncertos: we col, 


» Deiewer. », 


M. Jures Oppznt, the well-known Assyrian 
scholar, has found what irreverent boys. are 
wont to term a ‘‘mare’s nest,’ and he .pub- 
lighes abroad his discovery inthe Actes of the 
Paris Ethnographical Society for January, 1873. 
By asimple arithmetical calculation he ascer- 
tains that every one of the now existing 1300 
millions of men must have'had, if we reckon 
back only to the time of Joseph, or say a hun- 
dred and twenty generations, 2120 ancestors, or 
a number expressed by 1329 with’ thirty-three 
following eiphers—the series: just stretching 
across the ample octavo page of the: Actes; 
**more than there are milligrams of weight. in 
the sun.’? Compared with this, the modest 
figure of 1300 millions is simply infinitesimal. 
Now where shal we find'all ‘thesé forefathers 
and foremothers- of ours? Goudtiig: up the 
whole number of persons born and perished in 
the hundred and twenty generations at 1300 
millions each will not help us“ the least in the 
world” ;‘they are far too few. We may be 
driven to admitting a great many primitive 
couples ; but even this (the first ethnological re- 
sult of the whole inquiry) wil! not relieve the 
difficulty perceptibly, unless (second ethnolog- 
ical result) we admit an immense “ individual 
relationship between many’ individuals belong- 
ing to the different nations of the globe.” This 
looks like miscegenation; and ‘with this M. 
Oppert stops. But we, for our part, are not yet 
satisfied; the relief afforded is still but infini- 
tesimal. There isa third result which cannot 
be avoided, and that is Darwinism. Nothing 
else can saye us; the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, even the 
creeping things, must all be counted in among 
our progenitors, if we would find living crea- 
‘tures enough to fill up M. Oppert’s wonderful 
genealogical series. But, to ‘speak seriously, 
the calculation and its conclusions are one of 
the most ponderous jokes on record. « Such de- 
lighted and yet awestruck manipulation of un- 
manageably immense numbers is worthy of the 
authors of a Hindu Purana. The whole difficulty 
is purely imaginary, and community of ancestors 
its complete and perfectly obvious solution. It 
is as clear as daylight that a single family might 
increase and multiply through a hundred and 
twenty generations, and that each man or 
woman of the hundred and twentieth would 
have his or her thirty-seven figures of ancestors, 
although these would all converge to two in- 
dividuals at the top of the line. Or, suppose a 
small island, inhabited by a few scores of 
people, severed from communication with. the 
rest of the world. This little community might 
propagate itself without increase of numbers 
till each member should be able to count (if 
good at figures) a number of progenitors as 
much beyond M.' Oppert’s as the latter is above 
anity. The peculiar circumstanéés of each 
given case determine how much “‘ breeding in” 
there shall be and within what limits; and, con- 
sequently, what degree of community of ances- 








tors shall need to be allowed for. . It is strange 
enough that M. Oppert should not have seen 
this, and should imagine that multiplicity of 
original couples (unless made infinite) and mix- 
tures of races would help the matter. He has, 
however, exhibited before this « pecoliar in- 
capacity to deal with practical questions of 
anthropology, as shown up by Prof. Whitney, 








in his “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies.’ 
greater wonder is tbat a learned society should 
admit such baseless speculations into its trans- 
actions. 


...-Every one has heard of the mistleto, and 
knows how it is a true parasite; that is, it does 
not merely live on trees, as moss and lichens 
do, but sends its almost invisible roots into the 
other plant’s structure, and takes the sap of the 
other tree to support the life of its own. 


In Asia and in New Holland there are numer- 
ous kinds of these parasitic plants, forming the 
genus Loranthus, and these have been taken as 
the type of the whole natural order named 
Loranthacee. The mistleto of England is the 
Viscum album, and our own mistleto is nearly 
the same in generic characters, though our 
botanists have separated it aod call it Phora- 
dendron flavescens. On the Pacific Coast, however, 
and as far east as Colorado, there has been 
long known another genus of these parasitic 
Loranthaceous plants, called Arceuthobium. They 
seem to have a partiality for feeding on pine 
trees or allied coniferous plants. They do not 
grow more than one or two inches high, and 
form little brown tufts on the large branches of 
the sustaining tree. Like parasites among 
human kind, they have very little ‘ backbone,” 
and easily crumble when gathered and dried for 
herbarium preservation. In Colorado.there are 
two species growing—one rather coarse, and 
usually growing on Pinus ponderosa; the other 
small and moss-like, which seems to prefer 
Pinus contorta. Last year another small species 
was detected by a lady (Miss Millington) grow- 
ing: on balsam-fir trees in a swamp at Warrens- 
. , en -” 
.-The habits of these eurious planta are not yet 


The | 








well known, and there is yet a geod Sar ce 
original observation in connection with the 
A recent writer in the “Bulletin of the 7, oe 
Botanical Club” visited the Warrensburg loon’? 
while the seed was maturing, and found thet 
the seeds were expelled by.an, opening at. the 
base of the capsule.. They. were Projected with 
sufficient force to, ‘‘ strike a smart, blow. in the 
face.”” The manner in which this. is effected 
still lies open for some one to explaj: The 
mistleto, which enters so largely int English 
traditional history, has never been met with tn 
a wild state in the’ vast quantities which the 
English markets about Christmas time woula 
seem to indicate grows in England; and q recent 
writer (Mr, Isaac H. Hall) in’ the Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical, Club,” gives ground: for 
suspicion that most of this commercial, ma. 
terial is brought. in crates from the forests of 
Germany. At the present time it abounds mostly 
on cultivated apple trees. Tradition tells thatit 
grew chiefly on the oak, and that it was hed in 
great veneration on that account by the ancient 
Druids. Tt has been supposed that it does not 
now favor the oak; but,as Mr. Hall re 

the people at Jarze seem to know Very little 
about the mistleto, Mr. H. notes that at the 
time be wrote, there were only three oaks 
known in all England to have it growing upon 
them, But the question having been faised, ag 
we see by a recent English magazine, they 
already know of ten, and no doubt by looking 
about they will find many more. Tt is’ surpris. 
ing how many scientific mysteries disappear 
under ‘original observation.” Mr. Hall re. 
marks that the mistleto is propagated by put 
ting the seed ina slit in the bark. An old Ep. 
glish gardener once told as that, in addition to 
this, it was best to make the slit on the under or 
shady side of, the branch. 


..+»The affinity of nitrogen for boron, the 
base of boracic acid, and for titanium, the base 
of titanic acid, is well known. This latter gub- 
stance abounds in many iron ores, sometimes 
to such an extent as to render them unfit for 
smelting in the blast furnace; and when ors 
holding a less quantity of titanium are thy 
smelted there are often formed beautiful cop 
per-colored crystals of a compound known 
cyano-nitrid of titanium, in which this elemtat 
is combined with a-portion of . carbon and.with 
nitrogen absorbed from the atmosphere, It has 
further been found that pure titanium, when 
heated, absorbs nitrogen from the air, just as 
ron absorbs oxygen, and that this componnd of 
nitrogen ‘and ‘titanium, when subsequently 
heated in a current of steam, is decomposed, its 
titanium combining with the oxygen of the 
water to form titanic acid, and its nitrogen with 
the hydrogen to form ammonia. Upon these 


based a process for manufacturing ammonia 
from the nitrogen of the air, which, if success- 
ful and economical, will prove an invention of 
great importance.’ The atmospheric afr, being 
passed over ignited coal, is changed into car 
bonic oxyd and nitrogen gases, and, the mix 
ture of these being brought in contact with 
titanic acid at a red heat, the carbonic oxyd 
takes away the oxygen, leaving the titanium 
free to combine with the nitrogen. . The pitrid 
of titanium thus formed is decomposed, a 
above described, by heated steam, into ammo- 
nia, which is carried off with the current of 
vapor, while the titanic acid is regenerated and 
is ready for a repetition of the process. Such 
is the plan proposed and, it is said, successfully 
tried by Tessié du Motay, of Paris. A cheap 
and continuous method of converting the vitro- 
gen of the atmosphere into ammonia would be 
a process of immense advantage to the arts, and 
especially to agriculture, the salts of ammonia 
forming, as is well known, one of the most val- 
uable of fertilizers, and entering largely into the 
composition of guano and other natural and 
artificial manures. The industrial world will, 
therefore, await with great interest the results 
of this process. 

....M. Corun has recently repeated on # large 
scale the experiment of Fizeau (first devised in 
1849) for determining the velocity of light. 
He gets as a result 298,500 kilometers, or 185,- 
470 miles, per second, with a probable error, a8 
he claims, of less. than 1-300. This result 








agrees very closely with that which Foucault 
in 1851 obtained by an experiment quite differ- 
ent—viz., 298,200 kilometers, or 185,280 miles. 
' It corresponds toa solar parallax of 8.86sec., OF & 
distance of 92,260,000 miles. The experiment 96 
first performed by Fizeau indicated ® poner 
ably greater velocity of light; but it was 20 
entirely satisfactory in its details. 

....Mr. Chapman, Mr. Rutherford’s ons 
grapher and anéchanician, is now engts et 
ruling ‘‘gratinge” of fine lines, about 6, 
to the inch, on polished speculum 
give diffraction spectra far more Drillian ae 
better defined than those obtained by 
plates ruled om glass, and may for some ye 
poses supersede the prism fin 8 

.+-.Peters, of Hamilton College, is responsi 


ble for two more asteroids—Nos. ere hr 
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reactions an ingenious French chemist has , 
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Bidtiqal; Peararch, 


Lrsur. Conpzr, in the last Quarterly State- 
mou, corrects a ‘popular misapprehension as to 
the Plain of Eadraclon, ‘which has been spoken 
of'as the “patural battlefield of Palestine.” 





Hoses: 
. history ‘of the past does not, however, 
aaah So eantion, THe great battles of 
<a were fought far to the south. The vic- 
lophus of David were on or near to the plains of 
The pete e the ego “mn 
t the country aroun aria; 
se of Hattin, which decided the 
pm of Christian supremacy in Palestine, was 
fought out farther north. 
' “Only five contests are chronicled as occur- 
‘on. the: Plains of Esdraeclon—the defeat of 
e victory of an at hs p «Figg 9 
5, overthrow of Saul'on , an 
ites stan at Mogiddo im Bible history: lastly, 
in more modern times, Napoleon’s so-called bat- 
t Tabor, 
we wiviet glance at these battles confirms, 
wever, the opinion that the plain is not, as its 
appearance on the map would lead one to sup- 
: lly “yr for a 7 pen 
q bers of troops or for the succes 
wren cavalry. The scene of each battle was 
the same site; and for ar oe S| 
rse, have been @ reason. method an 
kro reeves: pa var ee ae 
of ‘ the;.old medisval wars of pos 
boy as is rong od a in the 
ts in the e. army en- 
ned over against oe — a a hill be 
ound, w a valley ween, & 
oo uo atiacking force, unless its leader had 
views on the use of stratagem and the 
: of turning ‘ mk was ott res: 4 at : 
; e; and for the same reason a broa 
nia ae toaetiie such advantages, was never 
qhosen as the site of a battle. 
“Jn the first instance the camp of Barak was 
on Tabor, and Sisera advanced against him from 
on and the Maritime Plain. The coun- 
; Rene against the heavy chariots, laboring 
Y the ‘volcanic rg bps = a = 
the Kishon was of. water, from the 
oom most have covered the plain, secured for 
( a acisa bare a defeat ar ace 
‘ous than w ave beeo expec nan 
ten count, ~ ae - that Me the ecthoneet of 
Plain: e subsequent contes ween 
Gems and the Midianites this open country 
to have been avoided. The camp of the 
m ‘was on bes Mp a aye Jesreel, 
whilst the invading ds, like the modern 
»Bedouins, bad crossed the Jordan, and; advanc- 
ing up Pea valley (W. Jalud) to the foot 
: reh (the modern Jebel ed Dahy, 
or, # it is — yoo Little ee et Hp —_ 
amped securely in the low ground and sprea 
for plunder of se ba and prc k the one 
ielonsof the. elites ‘as g oppers for 
ete The attack from the high ground 
Ms Gale" suctcedfal, "and tho. pursait' was 
toward the east and across the Jordan. 
most important of tbe three, ‘The Philistines, 
pee Achisb, King of Gath, in. Philistia, are 
: found in the northern plains, and it is pos- 
. “giblé'that the name Wady Jalud, or the Valley 
, pe aig ~_ mente ey oftheir wie ae 
pasion in Palestine. eir camp was a! u- 
“hem (the modern Sulem), once more on the slope 
ofthe Hill of Moreh; and Saul, as did Gideon, 
chose the neighborhood of Jesreel for his head- 
“Povo te cha od Mowat iia od 
j 0 
Wehills, south of the plain. Considering the 
felative position of the enemy, we eee that 
* Raul’ sexpedition tothe cavern at Endor, situ- 
ale north of the Philistine camp, must have en- 
tailed a circuitous and lengthy expedition, in or- 
der to turn their flank on the west and gain the 
ite side of the hill, whilst the peril of thus 
; their whole army between himself and 
camp was also very great. The following 
day brought his entire defeat ; and, when we ob- 
serve that the flight lay along the hills of Gil- 
boa, it seems€vident that the main attack most 
epbaye been pot from the north, where the valley 
fey but M1 = west, Sreedee -— 
: army, where in es in e 
x eminence on which Jesreel (the modern Zerin) 


“The last battle is of more modern times, 
for ef the defeat of Josiah in the valley of 
58 Pes Sie sreany speak here. 
ber, with a co of only 1, men, was 
‘brought to bay at Fateh, alittle village’ on the 
west, slope of Jebel. ed Dahy, by the whole 
Say. of 25,000. From sunrise to mid- 

y they held their position against these over- 
Whelming odds; but a single shot from Napo- 
my fight foren of men geared & panic 

ig! n which man rians’ were 

drowned in the Kishon, then iawidating part of 


“In each of these accounts we recognize the 
same peculiarity. In the three later the site 
tat en was almost the same, and the so-called 
_hattlefield of Palestine seems, even in those 
battles fought in its immediate vicinity, to bave 
beea avoided, the camps being posted on the 
is des to the east or northeast. The reason 
evident; for, laying aside the fact that the 
Jews were never a ca’ nation, the plain it- 
wcovered with a crumbling soil, over which 
ine horses advance with difficulty in 
im ne bee pene ts a series of 
passable marshes, could never have been con- 
sidered a good field for the use of this arm.” 
r+ Ing letter to the New York Times an 
yc writer, apparently Professor Tayler 
wis, LL.D., gives a criticism on the style and 
‘myth sppearance of the Flood story as trans- 
elated by.George Smith from the Assyrian tab- 
lets, contrasting it with the simple. and ap- 
Parently truthful story as told in Genesis. Re- 
~ fertiog to the dictum of the London Telegraph, 
bp thie Assyrian account is the Déitio princeps 
_ Of the Deluge myth, the writer says: 
ware mst have been some one. account, 
¥ wettest oral, £° de nearest to 
d4oterest of 


wi. iat oer 
the event itself There must ‘ 


dhe Darrative, oral or written, which ex-® 
ued oven in very:<style of narration, 


come from an eye-witness 
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of the scene. There must have been some one 


description, p dealing in the wonderfal | 
and in the supernatural,as it must have beep 
supposed to yet delivering itself in that 


calm, majestic way which highest emotion ever 
Ste ik te ales have egy ~ 
le Zz repe the grotesque, the legend- 
ary, thé wondermaking, the “sensational, a8 
utterly inconsistent with the overpowering awe 
of the great reality. The wonder as witnessed 
must have been too great to allow of making a 
wonder about it. Thus viewed, it is, indeed, a 
great question, and it forces itself upon us: 
Which is the original picture and ‘which the 
copy? Which preserves the strong, clear out- 
lines of the first con¢eption in its unity, its 
simplicity, its consistency, its awe, as im- 
pressed by the fact itself; and which. exhibits 
the marks of the copy in overloading additions, 
incongruous mixtures, and those inharmonious 
touches which prove, beyond all question; that 
the filling up is by different hands and under 
the influence of differing times ? 

‘Now, let any candid, intelligent man take 
that monstrous jumble of events as deciphered 
from the: Tian tablets, and‘as it was given 
to usafew days agoin the Zimes. Let: him 
place by the side of it the seventh and eighth 
chapters of Genesis. Let him apply these most 
rational tests, and then, as between the two, 
make bis calm answer to the question raised by 
the Daily ces th it Study this Noachic :ac- 
count as an ancient composition, irrespective of 
any question about its divine inspiration. Call 
ite language hyperbolical, if you please. An 
emotional hyperbole is sometimes the best evi- 
dence of asubjective truthfulness. If it didnot 
betray such emotion, we would say the man 
who tells the story had never seen it, never 
himself believed it. Object’ as much as you 
please to its want of scientific accuracy ; charge 
the narrator with conceiving erroneously as 
the fact, causality, or with speaking according 
to the knowledge of his day, when he tells us 
that ‘the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up and the windows of heaven were 
opened.’ Be it eo, that he speaks optically, or 
phenomenally, when he uses such a style as 
this: ‘The waters went and rosé—went and 
rose—up—up—higher—higher (meodh—meodh— 
as the graphic Hebrew has it); that they pre- 
vailed exceedingly, going and rising, un- 
til all the high hills under the wide 
heaven (as far as the eye could see) 
were covered, and the ark went walking upon 
the face of the deep.’ We cannot help here 
saying that the man who first wrote that, or 
told it in that way, in words, actually saw this 
emotion-swelling, soul-subduing sight, or else 
hada power of life-like pictorial invention uv- 
known to.any ancient fiction and surpassing 
the highest skill of a Scott, a Khan in ora 
Defoe. But to go on with our parallel. Let 
the one who thus compares judge as he pleases 
about the geographical universality of the flood, 
and the number of the animals, whether of all 
species on earth orthe known kinds of ‘a cer- 
tain locality, or whether the writer supposed 
them to bel], even as he may have thonght the 
earth all covered when the highest known bills 
sank below the rising wave, and it was water, 
water, everywhere. Be all this as it may, it is 
wholly distinct from that other question of 
which “all cultured: minds may judge, without 
the aid of inspiration, on the one hand, or of 
any reat it of , on the other. 

ich is the Hditio princeps? Which of those 
two has the marks that gave it the best claim to 
be considered the original picture of the old 
master.painter, and which shows itself to be 
the first traditional copy, di-figured by deformi- 
ties coming from each mythical hand through 
which it has passed? God help the man who 
cannot see the difference. It is to be feared 
that there is something in his heart, as well as 
in his head, which utterly distorts his vision.” 
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Tue Lovedale Institution, situated in the 
southwestern part of “thé Caffre Country, which 
is under the care of Dr. Stewart, of the Free 
Chorclr of Scotland, has sent to Capetown the 
first missionary.telegram from an African mis- 
sion. This telegram, which is sent by means of 
the first two native African operators, gives this 
summary of the work of the school for the past 
year. The numbers on the books during the 
year are: of boys and young men, 230; of 
girls and young women, 70. Of these daring 
the year 42 have gone out to engage in various 
employments. The course of education, besides 
that ordinarily pursued in common schools, in- 
cludes mathematics, chemistry, zoology, tel- 
egraphy, natural philosophy, and theology, as 
well as instruction in various trades. Of the 
native pupils 53 are members of the charch 
and 72 are candidates for admission to member- 
ship. Nearly £350 have been paid the last year 
by natives as fees. This school finds its quar- 
ters much too strait for it at present. M. Creux, 
missionary of the Free Church of the Canton 
de Vaud, on his way to his inland station, 
visited the Lovedale school, and writes enthu- 
siastically of Dr. Stewart’s work there. He 
reports that the young Caffres of the institution 
are instructed in all the branches necessary to 
fit them to become teachers, evangelists, or 
missionaries, and‘ that they study, among other 
branches, English, Latin; Greek, and Hebrew. 
A workshop belonging: to the institution gives 
opportunity for pupils to perfect themselves 
in smith or other work; and the immense farm, 
that supplies in the main the food of Dr. Stew- 
art’s large household, afiords ample facilities 
for students of agriculture. A monthly journal 
is printed, both in English and Caffre, for the 
benefit of both natives and colonists. M. 
Creux'speaks witb high praise of the character 
of the instruction given in this school, 
which, he says, compares favorably with the 
college and industrial school of his own chureh 
in Lausanne. The pupils pay 50 francs per 
year and government aids the school, and the 
farm, upon which the scholars labor daily, pays 
the remaining expenses ‘of the institution. 

Nearly 1,000 sheep are required yearly to feed 
Dr. Stewart's household. Mr. Ceux also speaks 
highly of the: success of the girls’ school, and 
the result of his observations in Lovedale seems 
to have been the conviction that the Caffre 
youth are as well endowed by nature as those 
of Europe. The complaint of, the missionaries 
in connection. with these. Caffraria schools is 
that, in the desire for work, the pupils are drawn 
away before they have reaped any permanent 
advantages from the instruction they receive. 
The work of the Free Chureh in Caffraria is 
divided among the principal stations of Leve- 
dale, Burnshill, Pixie, and Macfarlane, with 
twenty, branches distributed among them. At 
Lovedale last year were two ordained Europeans 
and thirteen Christian agents in all; in Burns- 





.-.eThe English Palestine Exploration Fund 
has issued another of its ‘Quarterly Statements.” 
The main work of the last three months of the 
year was given to the careful topographical sur- 
vey of Eastern Palestine, of which more than a 
thousand square miles have been plotted. The 
Fund only asks £5,000 annually, all of which 
is expended in the field except £400 for publish- 
ing the reports and £400 for management, 
There hasjust.been published a volume entitled 
“Our Work in Palestine’’ (reissued by Scribner), 
which gives quite a full account of the state of 
information about Palestine, and especially the 
topography of Jerusalem before the dispatch of 
the Fund’s first: expedition and then of the 
discoveries made by the Fund, We hope to 
give in these colamns a full abstract of this 
book, trusting it will lead many to purchase it. 

The most critical portion of the survey has 
been passed, in the connection of the first base, 
line at Jaffa with the second just measured on 
the Plain of Esdrelon. This second line has a 


length of four and a half: miles, and the differ- 
ence between its length, as calculated from the 
triangulations derived from the first line and as 
measured is found to be but .03 of one per cent. 
of its length, or seven feet one inch, which is 
regarded by Lieut. Conder as quite satisfactory, 
considertog that the country measured is — 
five miles in — by ten or twelve miles 
width, the occasional destruction of cairns, and 
the flickering of mirages in summer. 


...-In the last Theological Review Mr, A. H. 
Sayce undertakes ‘‘a critical examination of 
Isaiah xxxvi—xxxix, on the basis of. recent 
Assyrian discoveries.” He applies the docu- 
mentary” theories which are familiar in the 
criticism of the Pentateuch to the story of 
Sennacherib’s invasion, attempfing to préve 
that the compiler had‘béfore him two accounts 
—one of an invasion by Sargon and the other b: 
Sennacherib—and has combined and conf 
the two. The invasion snd conquest of Judah 
by Sargon at. been be 








hill there was one ordained European and ten 
Christian agents in all. In these two stations 
good schools are in operation for the benefit of 
the natives. At Pixie there are two ordained 
missionaries and seven agents; at Macfarlane 
one European cathechist and four native labor- 
ers. The,other branches of the Free Church in 
Africa are the Transkei and Natal missions. 


«-+-Rev. Jd. Mullens, D. D., editor of the 
“‘Chronicle of the London Missionary Society,” 
publishes in the Congregationalist an interesting 
account of the labors of English Congregation- 
alists in behalf of foreign missions. Although 
the London Missionary Society in its inception 
was undenominational, yet, as has been the case 
with the American Board, one and another of 
the denominations which originally contributed 
to its support having centered their interest in 
societies of their own, before twenty years had 
passed the Society was left almost exclusively in 
the hands of Congregationalists. Now not onc- 
fortieth of its income is from other sources. 
During the nearly eight succeeding decades of 
its existence the average yearly income of this 
society has steadily. increased from $35,750 in 
gold up to $483,323, while during the past five 
years the income has amounted to $518,780 
in gold per year; the Congrégationalists, at the 
same time, supporting churches in the English 
colonies, in Ireland, and on the Continent, at a 
cost of $50,000 more yearly. The specially 
noticeable missions of the Society have been 
those in the South Sea Islands, where the four 
great groups in this Society’s charge, with the 
smaller islands attached, now contain 70,000 
converts, of the Malay and Papuan races, includ- 
ing 14,000 churchmembers; the South African 
and West India missions, which: in their carly 
days endured much in the way of opposition 
and persecution, but now number 50 churches, 
with 9,300 members and 40,000 people, ‘whose 
contributions ‘last year amounted to $32,500; 


) ‘missions in Ching,where the London Mission- 
‘T ary Sociéty is now represented’ by 20 mission- 


aries, assisted by 40 tative’ evangelists and 
pastors, occupying ? principal posts and cities ; 
missions in India, where 50 London Society 
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missionaries are laboring successfally, especially 


in Travancore, where the. miission is very vigor- 
ous and flourishing; while in Madagascar the 
appeal of 300,000 of its inhabitants to be in- 
structed in Christianity testifies to the success 
which has crowned. the work of the London 
Missionary Society, which will soon employ 30 
ordained missionaries in that island. 


....Rev. Hugh Golder, missionary of the 
United Presbyterian Church (Scotch) to Uala- 
bar, Africa, writes to the United Presbyterien 
Mi Record an account ‘of ‘a late visit to 
the Gaboon mission, under the charge of the 
American Presbyterian Church, and of the 
courtesy shown to him by the American mis- 
sionaries there stationed. The Gaboon is the 
southernmost Protestant mission of the West 
African coast, till the Cape of Good Hope terri- 
tory is reached, although traders have estab- 
lished ‘themselves and their “factories” along 
the whole coast-line, showing more vigilance in 
traffic than does the Church in its weightier 
business. This mission was started in 1844 
among the Mpongwetribe, by missionaries from 
Lideria, two of whom, Messrs. Walker and 
Bushnell, are still engaged in the work. There 
is also an outstation, occupied by a native agent, 
among the Pangwe tribe, adjoining the Mpong- 
we. The churches at Gaboon, as well as at 
Corisco and Benita, which lie respectively 30 
and 40 miles north of Gaboon, and are now un- 
der the Presbyterian Board, each number up- 
ward of 50 members. Mr. Bushnell, of Gaboon, 
has in his charge two good boarding-schools, a 
male and a female, and is assisted in his work 
by 4 native agents. He hopes soonto forma 
class of from 10 to 15 young men, to be trained 
for the ministry. There is also in this region a 
flourishing Jesuit mission, which was founded 
a little before the French took possession of the 
‘territory, in the days of Louis Philippe. This 
mission is carried on by several agents, and, of 
course, has the support of the ruling power. 


..2eThe most recent communications from 

the missions at Fredericksthal and Lichtenan, 

Greenland, as given in the missionary records 
of the United Brethren, dated July, 1872, repre- 
sent the congregations on that coast to have 
suffered more grievously than for many years 
back from an epidemic, which has carried away 
not only a large number of their people, but in 
the case of almost every station one or more 
valuable native helpers. Fredericksthal in par- 
ticular has so suffered from the ravages of this 
disease, which has broken out in the station 
again and again with unabated virulence, that 
one-fourth of the congregation has been swept 
away and the able-bodied men remaining are 
unable to provide for the widows and orphans 
surviving. The support of many of these 
devolves upon the missionaries and the trade 
agent of the Danish Government. Six helper 

brethren and five helper sisters are reported as 
having died at the last outbreak of the epidemic. 
From being the richest missionary station of 
that coast, this has become the poorest of all, 
and it is feared that for many years it cannot 
reach its former prosperous condition, as the 
station will probably be shunned by the natives 
of the East Coast, who have been in the habit, 
on their trading excursions to the West Coast, 
to make Fredericksthal a stopping place. Out 
of a party of sixteen of such natives but four 
survivors remained to return home after a visit 
to Fredericksthal during the prevalence of the 
disease. ; 


....Bishop Haven organized in January last 
the first Methodist Episcopal church in Mexico, 
consisting of four persons, one of whom, Rev. 
Ignacio Ramirez, D.D., long a leading priest of 
the Roman Catholic Dominican order, has for 
some time been an eloquent preacher of Pro- 
testantism. A chapel has been opened for the 
services of the newly-organized church. Bishop 
Haven designs forming a church immediately 
in Pachuca, the center of the silver mining dis. 
trict, 60 miles from Mexico. 


....Rev. L. N. Wheeler, American Methodist 
Episcopal missionary, writing from Peking, 
China, reports the purchase from the American 
Presbyterian Mission in that city of their 
chapel premises, which purchase gives to the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission an eligible posi- 
tion, admirably suited for public services. The 
Presbyterian Mission changes its location to 
the northern part of Peking. ° 


....A small wall-map of the Syrian Mission, 
just prepared by Henry H. Jessup, and giving 
not only the stations of the American missions, 
but also of the British Syrian schools, the Leb- 
anon schools, and the Roman Catholic and 
Greek monasteries, ought to be on the walls of 
the leeture-room of every Presbyterian church 
in the country. 


....At the last annual meeting of the Basle 
Society of Missions the treasurer’s account 
showed a debt of 160,000 francs. At the end of 
some months this debt was canceled. Basle 
‘has furnished 47;208 franes, the rest of Switzer- 
‘Yand 37,659, Wurtemburg 60,881, the rest of 
Germany. 16,226, making a total of 161,960 








francs. 
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Education- 


One of the most important measures for 
the advancement of scientific education that 
has yet been started in this country is Prof. 
Agassiz’s project to establish a school for 
naturalists on the Atlantic.coast, where gratu- 
itous instruction should be given for. two or 
three. months, every summer, to students and 
teachers from the higher institutions of learn- 
ing who might desire to become teachers ip 
these subjects. In behalf of such an establish- 
ment Prof. Agassiz appealed to the Massachu- 
setts legislature for assistance to the amount 
of $50,000; but, in the meantime, Mr. John 
Anderson, a wealthy New. York gentle- 
man, living at Tarrytown, on reading this. ap- 
peal, became interested in the matter and offered 
to give as a foundation for, this schoo) the 
island of Penikese, near New Bedford, Mass. | 
with the buildings and furniture,as they had | 
been fitted up for Mr. Anderson’s summer resi- 
dence, It is one of the Elizabeth group, | 
admirably situated four miles from the main 
land, twenty-four miles from Newport, R. L., 
and only niaety miles from the Gulf Stream; 
contains one hundred acres of rich rolling land, 
and in one part. rises nearly two hundred feet 
above the sea; has the purest water; is remark- 
ably uniform in temperature; has all the facili- 
ties needed by such a school; and, with all its 
improvements, bas a value of at least $100,- 
000. To this noble gift Mr. Anderson has 
added $50,000 in cash,as the beginning of a 
permanent fund, which Prof. Agassiz wishes to 
increase to $250,000. The sum of $30,000 is 
also needed at once for additional buildings, 
laboratories, steamer, dredging machine, etc. 
It is announced that gifts for this purpose may. 
be sent to Wm. Butler Duncan, Esq., or to 
Howard Potter. Esq., New York. The 
institution will be open the coming season, 
and the objects of study will be in 
part: “Extinct animals of past ages, com- 
pared with those now living; animals 
and plants living in deep waters; natural history 
of fishes and reptiles; natural history of birds 
and mammals; breeding, nests, and eggs of 
birds ; breeding and improvement of the domes- 
tic animals of the farm; breeding of all kinds of 
fresh-water fisb, in ponds, lakes, and rivers, and 
the preservation of our sea fisheries ; chemistry 
of the sea and air; chemistry of feeding and 
breeding; drawing and painting of animals; 
microscope and habits and history of insects in- 
jurious to vegetation. These are some of the 
subjects in which itis proposed to train teach- 
ers, not from books, but with the actual speci- 
mens and perfect anatomy before them.”’ ’ The 
endowment, all buildings and property of the 
school are to be held by the trustecs and offi- 
cers of the Museum of Zoology at Cambridge, 
and by the connection of these two institutions 
a continuous course of instruction will be’ af- 
forded to such as desire it. ‘This school will not 
belong to Harvard College or to the State of 
Massachusetts; but will be controlled perpet- 
nally by these officers, as a school for the benefit 
of the whole country. Prof. Agassiz, asks asa 
permanent endowment for his school, only 

250,000, or an annual income of less than 
$20,000. The modesty of this request is shown 
by comparing the sam named with the annual 
income of similar institutions elsewhere. The 
Zoological Society of London has an annual 
income of $100,000; the Natural History De. 
partment alone of the British Museum, $100,- 
000; the Zoological Society of Amsterdam, 
$50,000; the Jardin des Plantes, $125,000; the 
Kew Botanical Garden, London, $100,000; and 
the Berlin Aquarium, $50,000. 


....The Michigan legislature has appropriated 
to the State University $13,000 for a deficit of 
last year and $25,000 toward a new building. A 
permanent tax of one-twentieth of a mill bas 
also been created, which will secure to the 
University a yearly income of about $35,000 
now, and more as the wealth of the state in- 
creases. After a long struggle, the Home@opath- 
ists have carried their point with the legisla- 
ture, and will hereafter have two professors in 
the medical faculty of the University. And 
now, we suppose, the world will come to an end. 


.... The executive committee in charge of the 
collection of the Woolsey Fund for the endow- 
ment of Yale College report that receipts thus 
far amount to $69,580;79, exclusive of expenses. 


By resolution of the general committee the fund 


is to be paid into the college treasury in sums 
of $100,000 each, and they desire to pay over the 
first installment at the next commencement, 
June 26th. For this purpose they appeal. to 
graduates, 


.-».A petition having been presented to the 
Now Jersey senate, atits last session, preying 
forseuch legislation as “would elew - eolored 


students to enter the State Normal-School,. at - 


Trenton, the committee to cwhieh the. petition 
was referred reported that no.additional. legis- 
lation was needéd for that: purpose,.as nosuch 
student could be excluded, under the laws now 
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JOSEPH SOLD. GEN. XXXVII, 23-28. 





Wauewn Joseph was in the pit, in seeming dan- 

ger of death by starvation, and when he was 

drawn out, only to be 30:d.as.asiave into the 

hands. of. merciless strangers, he was on the 

highway to the houors God had planned for 
him. and giyen him a foretaste of In his dreams. 

He was cast into the pit at the instance of 
Reuben, who would prevent the shedding of 

his blood, He was sold at Judah's suggestion, 

that he might not die where his more cruel 

brothers had thrown him, He was carried as a 

slave into Egypt to become its ruler and to pre- 

pave the way for the training of Moses in all its 

Storied wisdom. The. bitterest trials to which 

he was subjected in his varied life were but as 

steps in his upward way, .And he seems never 
to-have lost his faith in God, whether in the 
pit, in slavery, orin prison. In this he is ‘‘an 

example of the believers.”’ 

The way from one mountain peak to another 

in this world is not. passed -by men’s flying in 

an air-line; but they must go down into the 

valley, which, may be rough androcky or damp 
and dark, and then. clamber up on the other 

side. So progress. is made to the final summit. 

It is hard to realize that these steps in the 
valley, that the passage through a gloomy pit, 

that the hours of bondage are.alla part of the 
journey to the place of joy and fullness and 
honor. It is easier to be cheerful in light than 

in darkness, to see the shining way when it 
tends directly upward than, when it seems to 
wind down into gloom and danger. ‘‘ Now no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous’’; yet “‘whomthe Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth ” ; and not all the chastenings 
of God’s cbildren are for the correction of their 
errors. Many things that are hard to endure 
are in the very line of the promotion God plans 
for his loved ones. Jacob brought most of his 
troubles on himself by wrong doing. Not so 
with Joseph. He was sore tried by no fault of 
his own, because’ God had great and strange 
thingsin store for him. Other trials which tax 
the strength and faith of others of God's. chil- 
dren will be also found, by and by, a part of a 
plan of divine mercy and love for them. 


The little child cries when hie face is washed, 
that he ‘may enjoy its. cleanliness; when 
he is undressed, that he ‘may sleep the 
sweeter; and when he is ‘kept from 
food which is tempting but barmful. The 
older boy ehafes under the close’ school- 
hours and hard study which are essential to a 
disciplined mind. The young giri thinks that 
piano practice is an unnecessary trial; yet with- 
out it she could never have skill or enjoyment 
in her music. Partings when the young peo- 
ple leave home for academy or college, for 
business or marriage, are as bitter at the hour, 
in some cases, as was Joseph’s when he went 
away with the Midianites; yet they are only 
for the good even of those who weep at them. 
Disappointment in the pursuit of one occupation, 
honor, station, or friend is 10 many a man a 
bitter bondage; when, if he could see a little 
beyond, he would rejoice at the progress he 
was by this very servitude making toward the 
source of his supreme satisfaction.’ ‘“* What I 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter,” said Jesus to his disciples; 
and he says the same to them whenever they 
are led in his providence into what seems as 
the pit or the house of bondage where Joseph 
was asufferer. The Lord, who seeth “the end 
from the beginning,”’ “knoweth the way of the 
righteous,” and those whose way is known and 
chosen of God will rejoice in the end that they 
were led by none other path. “Yea, though 
I walk through the vaiiey of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil;: for thou art 
with me, thy rod and thy statf they comfort 
me.” 





ars of the Sunday-school are irregular in church 
attendance that it is refreshing to find a coun- 
ter charge pressed vigorously ina recently pub- 
lished essay by Rey. D. P. Morgan, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass,,.as read before the Boston South 
Sunday-school Convention, on the proposition 
‘** The attendance of the members of the church 
upon Sunday-school as binding as their attend- 
ance upon the other services of the Sabbatb.”’ 
The claim of. the essayist is. not thet. the Sun- 
Gay-school is to heve precedence; but that 
services of worship; preaching, and Bible-study 
are together essential to the highest spiritual 
growth and effielency.of individual. Christians ; 


exercised over the non-attendance at Sunday- 
+ Sebool by their churchmembers as over the 
: F Sus 


sebool workers.. A series of searching. ques- 
, tions on, the influence of Bible study over those 





in force, “ The world does move, though.”’ 


who engage in it brings out the value of the 


...+ The complaint is so common that schol- | 


hence, that, pastors have. as good; reason to be 


pov-ettendance at preaghing by their Sunday- - 


Sunday-sehool agency so clearly that many will 
agree with the essayist in this conclusion : 
Which class, then, wast be securing the re- 
sults. mentioned the more rapidly and syimmet- 
rically, and so fullilling their mission. on the 
earth the more perfectly ? It must be that which 
attends.both services. Iseeno way of escaplog 
the conclusion. If the conclusion is correct, it 
must be perfectly plain that, as a rule (and the 
exceptions. will pe rarc), the attendance of the 
membership. of the church upon the Sabbath- 
school is.as binding as its attendance upon the 
other.services of the Sabbath,” 


....8ome of the Chureh of England author- 
ities have declared that in Sunday-school work 
Dissenters were ahead of members of the Estab- 
lishment. This statement being questioned, 
the Church Sunday-school Muayazine ventures its 
opinion as follows: f 
““ We are ourselves inclined to think that the 
careful observer was rigut when he, told us, as 
the result of an extensive personal visitation of 
London Sanday-schools, that in internal disci- 
line and iu the actual instruction given the 
burch’ schools were superior; but that in all 
the ramifications of Sunday-school work during 
the week we had very much to learn from the 
Dissenters. If this be so, it shows that the pres- 
ent movement in favor of more systematic 
teaching, with the express purpose of attachin, 
ourscholars more closely to the Church, wil 
not be successful unless.it be accompanied by 
more earnest efforts to bring to bear upon them 
the personal Christian influence of the. living 
teacher and friend.” i 

In England, as in America, the personal char- 
acter and influence of the teacher during seven 
days in the week are quite as important to the 
scholar as the teacher’s best work during the 
class-bour in the school-room on Sunday. 


....A true friend of the Sunday-school cause 

recently volunteered a contribution to send 

copies of Dr. Vincent’s admirable treatise on 

“The Church School” to a number of students 

in the theological seminaries, to show them 
that God’s plan includes Bible study as well as 
sermon hearing for the training of his people. 

The need of such a volume as thisin some of 
the seminaries is newly illustrated by a 
statement inthe Sunday-school Times ‘that a boy 
just from one of these institutions recently de- 
clined to visit a Sunday-school..where he 
preached, because “*he was skeptical as to the 
utility of that institution’; so he spent his 
nooning in cigar smoking, as to the utility of 
which he was wholly free from doubts. Possi- 
bly he fearcd that an examination of the Bible 
would show the folly of his preaching, if not 
of his practice. 


....‘*Wehad no idea how much we were 
losing by not having the International Lessons 
until we commenced to use them,” sald a super- 
intendent, whose school came late and reluc- 
tantly into the new movement for unity. 
There is tae trouble with the outsiders. They 
are really as much alone and to be pitied as if 
they were only able to speak or understand 
German while in an English-speaking com- 
munity. They lose all the advantages of the 
great current and atmosphere of Bible study, 
which sweeps on and invigorates those who are 
‘* with one accord in one place” of the sacred 
text just now. Ifthey were in it for a single 
mouth, they would wonder how they ever lived 
out of it. 


....In naming new books for the Sunday- 
school, the Church Sunday-school Magazine, of 
England, gives prominence to Stanley’s ‘‘ How 
I found Livingstone.” It seems a little odd to 
think of New York Herald correspondents sup- 
plying our Sunday-sehool literature; yet many 
earnest friends of the Sunday-school would 
put s truthful book of travel or biography 
above the averege Sunday-school novel for 
children’s reading—week-day or Sunday. 


..«F. J. Hartley, one of the laymen secteta- 
ries of the London Sunday-school Union, is 
shortly expected in this country, to become 
better acquainted with the men and the workin 
the American Sunday-school field. He will 
meet.a warm welcome from those who know of 
his efficient ser vice in the cause he represents. 


....An attractive illustrated lesson-paper for 
teachers on the International Series is fur- 
nished to the subscribers of the Jlluswated Chris 
tian Weekly. These, with weekly notes on the 
Lessons, are prepared by Rev. Lyman Abbott.- 
The illustrations given will provea valuable aid 
to teachers. 


«+.»The Ohio Christian Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation meets at Ashland this week. Te Wis- 
consin Union Convention is called at La Crosse, 
and that of DJinois at Springfield, both for the 
last week of May. . The Maine Convention is to 
be at Biddeford, commencing May 20th. 


seeeThe Sunday-school Classmate, a new 
monthly paper for children, issued by the Meth. 


a 
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Pebbles, | 


Dr. W1.e77, lecturing in Boston recently, 
told a droll story of himself. He said that at 
one time, when he was a connoisseur in bird- 
stuffing, he used to criticise other People’s bird- 
étuffing severely. Walking with a gentleman 
one day, he stopped ata window where'a 

tic owl was exhibited. “You see,” saig the 
Doctor to his friend, ‘‘that there isa 

cent bird utterly ruined by unskillfal 

Notice the mounting. Execrable, isn’t it » No 
living fowl ever roosted in. that position, And 
the eyes are fully a third larger than any ow] 
ever possessed.” At this moment the stutteg 
bird raised one foot and solemnly blinked at 
his critic, who said very little more about 
stuffed birds that afternoon. ' 


... It is told of a young gentleman, whom 4 
maiden Jiked but father didn’t, that at a reason. 
able hour the old gent mildly intimated that the 
time for retiring had arrived. ‘+1 think yon are 
correct, my dear sir,” answered nineteenth cen. 
tury, modestly, ‘‘ We have been waiting over 
an hour for you to put yourself in your little 
bed.’’ The father retired thoughtfully. 


.. +. Professor :—What are the uses of starch in 
germination? is 
Student (reciting on cheek):—In. the German 
nation starch is used very much the same’as in 
this country—in doing up linen and such goods, 
Professor :—If you give another such answer 
as that I will show you how’ they take the 
starch out of students in the German nation, 


....-A footman of Lord Dacre, says Horde 
Walpole, had been hanged .for murdering the 
butler. I tell it you for the stratige coolness 
with which the young fellow, who ‘is‘about 
nineteen, expressed himself when he was writ- 
ing his confession. “I mur——’” He 

and asked: ‘‘ How do you spell murdered” 


...A little four-year-old beset his motherto 
talk to him and say something funny. ‘How 
can I?’ she asked. ‘ Don’t you see how buty 
Iam baking these pies?’ “Well, you might 
say, ‘Charley, won’t, you have a pic” That 
wuld be funny for you.” 


.... First Boy: ‘Your father dropped dead 
on Main street, this morning.” 

Second Boy: (thus made an orphan): “Let 
him drop.” 

That was the first of April, dear reader. 


...-An Irish housemaid, who was sent to call 
a gentleman to dinner, found, him engaged in 
using a toothbrush.” ‘Well, is he coming?” 
asked the lady. ‘Yes, ma’am, directly; heis 
just sharpening his teeth !”” ; 


....A Louisville practical joker succeeded in 
imitating a canine growl so perfectly the other 
night that one of his most intimate friends was 
‘April fooled” into. perforating him with s 
charge of buckshot. ‘ 


....A fond husband boasted to a friend: 
“Tom, the old woman came near calling me 
honey last night.” “ Did she, Bill? What did 
she say?’ “She said, *Well, old Beeswax, 
come to suppe:.’”” a 


....“ Are you near-sighted, Miss?” said an 
impudent fellow to a young lady who did not 
wish to notice him. ‘Yes; at this distance I 
can hardly tell whether you are a pig ors 
puppy.” 

..-»*You had better ask for manners 
money,” said a finely-dressed gentleman to 8 
beggar, who asked for alms, “I asked you for 
what I thought you had the most of,” was the 
reply. i 

....A Dubuque testator formally gave, de 
vised, and bequeathed his wearing apparel to 
his wife, for the reason that she had been accus- 
tomed to wear ’em daring her married life. 


...“ Don’t you think,” asked conceited 
fiddler of a critic, ‘that I can play the tele 
like Paganini?” “ Yes,” said the critic, “or 
any other ninvy.” 

....Problem to be worked in worsted: If to 
knots represent a stiff breeze, how heavy & blow 
does a lady receive when she buys & 

** double zephyr” ? 

-.eeA young lady in Iowa recently whipped 
out an incipient. conflagration with her stock- 
ings. She had heard that firemen used hose. 


....To take down the gridiron from eae 
where it is hanging with the left hand is ¢ 
that there will be a broil in the kitchen. 


ceiOur sebool-boy remarks that when BN 
teacher undertakes to show him what is 
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Mews of ‘th ‘the Week. 


Te most terrible a disaster of recent 
years. occurred on the morning of Tuesday, 
Sei ist, when the White Star steamer “‘ At- 
lantic” was wrecked on coast. of Nova 


* 


1} @eotia, near Halifax. There'were more than one ° 


* thousand persons on board, of whom eight hun- 
_' qred were steerage passengers, and fifty in the 
»-eabin, while the crew made up the remainder. 

. OF these, five hundred and forty-six were lost. 
The original cause of the disaster was the scare- 

5 pacino on board, which has been said to be 
__ the company’s fault, the price of coal in En- 
being exceptionally high at this time. 

“Capt. Williams states, however, that the supply - 
was sufficient for an ordinary voyage; but that’ 


three days of rough weather (whicb he certain- | 


Sy ought to have provided for at this season of 
the year) exhausted it, and rendered it necessary 
' to, put into Halifax. The more immediate 
cigennat, this fearful calamity was the mistak- 
on the captain’s part, of some other light 
oe Sambro Light, and the consequent steering 
the vessel N. N. E. on that supposition, 
led to her speedy striking on Meagher'’s 
tet and almost immediate destruction.. One 
“ Syundred and sixty-four corpses had at last ae- 
sgounte been recovered, and every possible pro- 
yoyision has been made for the comfort:of the~ 
survivors: Many acts of great bravery. were 
performed during the terrible hours which fol- 
lowed the striking of the ship, and the courage 
_,of the survivors during the succeeding days is 
_.worthy of remark. Faneuil Hall, Boston, was 
engaged for the reception of the emigrants 
“saved from the wreck, who were expected to 
‘ grrive in’ that city on Saturday last. The col- 
Dejedtor of customs at Halifax has been ordered 
i..4o- commence an investigation, and the officers 
and men of the steamer. and the passengers 
gi who hed special opportunities for observation 
o: are detained as,,witnesses. On Friday last 
, Capt. Williams stated that in his opivion the 
_. drifting of the steamer ashore was caused by an 
*sunexpected northerly “set” of the current. 


+ Yees«The College Rowing Association met at 
Be last week, and decided that the next 
ree should be over the course. at Springfield, 
,, Mase, on July 17th. It was determined that after 
*" this year no professional trainers except those 
““@homay be graduates or undergraduates shall 
**‘Delemployed by a competing crew, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prevent pool gambling 
‘on the results of the race. Crews from Har- 
vad, Yale, Dartmouth, Amberst, the Massa- 
shusetts Agricultural College, Brown, Bowdoin, 
Williams, and. Columbia will take part in the 
/ mace, concerning the results of which no predic- 
tions are as yet made. 


&! -s+esThe Carlists are said to have taken sixty 
+ prisoners at Berga, Spain. Seven thousand 
), files have been forwarded to Barcelona for dis- 

tribution among the people, and the armament 

committee at that place is preparing a levy for 
"the defense of the province. The Commune 
~ ‘has been declared in the province of Salamanca. 
“ Seiior Castelar threatens to resign unless the 
“ministry adopts a more decisive policy. The 

curé of Santa Cruz has arrived at Vera, closely 
** pursued:by troops. 


..»-The following congressmen have refused 
to take their back pay: Messrs. Willard of! 
Vermont, Hoar of Massachusetts, Esty of 
) Massachusetts, Hawley of Connecticut, Mer- 
« tlam of New York, Wheeler of New York, E. 
H...Roberte of New. York, Merrick of Mary- 
land, Munroe of Ohio, Upson of Ohio, 
Sprague of Ohio, and Corbett (Senator) of 
i Oregon (Republicans); and W. R. Roberts of 
New York, Perry of New York, Potter of New 

. York, and Van Trump of Obio (Democrats). 


-eeeAn accident occurred last Thursday on 

the St. Louis and Southeastern Railway, at 

: ch Village, whereby two passengers were 

Killed and others severely injured. The cor- 

_ Oners jury returned a verdict that the con- 

ductor and engineer’ of the construction train 

which ran into the passenger train and caused 

the accident were culpably negligent of their 

duty, and also blame the officers of the road 
and the conductor of the passenger train. 


«.eeComplete returns from the Rhode Island 
election gives Henry Howard, Republican can- 
@idate for governor, 5,822. Gen, C. C. Van 
Zandt, Republican candidate for lientenant- 
Rovernor, lacks 409 votes of a plurality, and 
there is, consequently, no election to that office. 

The Senate stands 25 Republicans to 9 Dem- 
Ocrats, with two vacancies; and the House 54 
ee to'l4 Democrats, with four vacan- 


As the funeral services of Father Macklin, 
,,& Roman Catholic priest, were going on in St. 
~, Sétin’s church, ‘Trento, a lond sound was 
in the gallery, caused ‘by the smapping of 


seat, but supposed by the people to be made: 
«bY the giving way of the building. A panic en-. 


01 ued, and, despite the efforts of the bishop and 
a'{Sletgy, © general rush was. made, in which ten, 
p Were severely injured, dice oad j be 





>}... +»--We stated last week that Mr. P. T. Bat- 


‘as his part ‘of the purchase-money for them, + 


“the investment. | The. works: ar. buils and al- 


ing to $4,448, which he desired should be re- 


-cadetships in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 


tried last week and convicted of murder, in the 


“In health; but gains strength slowly. He will 


. turing in Berlin, before large audiences, on the 
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num had offered to give $175,000 to the Bridge- | 
port water-works if othér citizens of that place’ 
would contribute’ an equal sum. ‘It now seems 
that Mr. Barnum offerdéd’ to give the above'sum ' 


provided other capitalists: would join him in 


ready in operation. |; 


...- The néw Indiana divorce law provides 
that “no divorce shall be granted ubless the ap- 
plicant ‘edn prove by atleast: two witnesses a 
bona fide residence-of two years within the state, 
forbids the person obtaining the divorce to 

marry, sgain within; two years, and limits the 
Pas. for the divorce to the causes specified 
in the present statute. 


«Vice-President. .Wilson called. at .the 
Treasury Department, lately, and .gave .Secre- 
tary Richardson an order on the Secretary of 
the Senate for his additional back pay, amount- 


turned into the Treasury, and, if possible, ap- 
plied to the extinguishment of the national debt. 


-e».Lhere are now about one hundred vacant 


and official notifications have been sent to the 

members and delegates of the next House of’ 
Representatives from districts which are not 

represented, requesting each to nominate a can- 

didate, to.appear for examination in July. 


..The receipts for imports at the custom- 
Horse, in this ‘city, for the month’ of March 
were’ fifty percent. larger*than tliose for the 
same period in 1872 and almost twice those for 
March, 1871... The feceipts. for, March at. the 
United ‘States Patent Office were also larger 
than those of any month since ita organization. 


./Michael Nixon, the murderer of Charles 
Phyfer, in Chatham street, in this: city, was 


first degree. The whole trial occupied. only 
three days, half of that time-heing spent in. ob- 
taining a jury. Nixon was sentenced to be 
hanged on May 16th. 


-s.»The steamer “ W.' J. Lewis,” which left 
St. Louis for Red River, last Wednesday, sank 
near Sheep Island, 50, miles: below St. Louis. 
The boat was owned by the Missouri River 
Packet Company and was uninsured. The 
Cee et ety and was also un- 


..The election for president of the Cham- 
ber. was held in the French Assembly last Fri- 
day, when M. Louis Joseph Buffet was elected 
over M. Martel, by a vote of 304‘ to 285. M.° 
Buffet is fifty-five years of age and during Louis 
Napoleon’s presidency was minister’ of com- 
merce. 


. Senator Fenton announces that he has not 
accepted his back pay, bat will devote it to 
some purpose which shall not be of a pecunl- 
ary advantage to himeelf. 


.»A bill was lately brought up in the Ohio 
House for the abolition of capital punishment; 
but it was defeated, only twenty-nine votes 
being cast in its favor. 


...-Secretary Belknap, Gen. Sheridan, and 
Gen. Myers left 8t. Louis last week on a tour of 
inspection of the frontier posts, to be absent 
six weeks. 


..George Bidwell and Edwin Noyes, the 
alleged perpetrators of the recent frauds on the 
Bank of England, have been released on-bail in 
London. 


.- There was a fire last week in Oil City, Pa. 
whereby $50,000 worth of property was de-: 
stroyed; but recent conflagrations have been 
few. : 

.. The English University race was rowed 
on the 29th ult., on the usual Thames course, 
Cambridge winning, in 20:35, by three lengths, 

....Senator Sumner is somewhat improved 


7 


return to Massachusetts in June. 


--Queen Victoria has written a letter of 
condolence to the bereaved widow and family 
of the late Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 

...-Prize claims to the amount of $268,000 
have been awarded to the late Admiral F arra- 
gut, his officers and men. 


-+e-Dr. Joseph P. Thompson has been lec- 


Church in America. 


....Mr. George William Curtis has resigned 
his position as chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


.-..The West Virginia legislature has. tabled 
a bill to remove the capital to Wheeling. : 

....Mrs, James Gordon Bennett, Sr., died on 
March Sist, in Konigstein, Saxony. 

..--One hundred English farmers ow ~/ne 
Liverpool for Minnesota. 

++9-The New ersey legislature adjourned sine 
ile on Briday 
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RENDENT. 


ee) B. F,, Eart, of Kankakee, m., at 


BRADLEF, C. D., naisinihe agama: 
tian Unity ch., Boston, Mass. 
BRAGDON, Bore mah of Goshen, stated 
eieniote ‘Bapt., of Maa t 
C: aay of ebu: a 
rename by 


CALLEY, 
13th, Plymouth, 
cae L., bie eek of a Brookfield, at 


toammiee Joun W., E m4 of Advent ch., 
Bishops ch. Raliad phia, Pa. 


CLIFTON, T., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., ts'Teces. Ti. Accepts. 


COER, Cuas. T., a ord. April 1st, Zion 
ch., Morris, N. 
Jamas M., t., ord., March 18th, 
Bridgton, Ind. Bap 


CROSS, E. D., Bapt., of Vermilion, at South 
Richland, N.Y . 
DIETRICH, J. J., Luth., of Hagerstown, at 
Suspension Bridge, N. ¥, 
BORE, f O., gt pe ch.,, Gloversville, 
EELLS, Jinns, D.D., Presb., 1st Presb. ch. 
Oakland, Cal. ©” ? 
GAGE, M., Bapt., of Iola, Kansas, Marysville, 
Gage, L. L. L., Bapt., of Ripon, Wis,, at Allegan, 
dsuae! Joun’ Emory, itn Carbo of. Rochester 


Theo, Sem., ord., Mar. 27 Carbondale, Pa. 


GAYLORD, J.;F.,..Cong.,, of Worthingto 
Mass., at Manistee, Mich. ? 


.5 Ord. and inst., Feb. 


GIBB, Austin, Bapt., of Beloit, Wis., at Rock- 
ford, ‘Ii thw 


GOLDSBY, B. F., Bapt., Mapleton, Ia. 

GRAHAM, Epwarp, ‘Presb,,.. of Carey. ch., 
Mbraahee, padi at Alameda, Cal. 

GREENE, J Presb., of —s 
inst., "April 8rd, Went t Brighton N. Y. my 

HALEY, —ee of E. Milton, N H., at 
Macon, Ga. 


HARRIS, Phe che Pal Bert, of cf Seeinatee. ord., 
mer, 
Bea LN. an » of (Amend IL, at South 
Patra oh F., Cong.; inst., March 19th, 
Rio Vista, 
HOLROYD, E., Rg: of E. Gaines, at Gilberts- 
ville, N. Y. 


JAMES, W. E., Bapt., of Washburn, at Rich- 
land, Til. : 
sn Henry M., Cong., Bavaria and Brook- 


t 

a 

| MINER, H., Bapt.,.of Geneva, DL, at Good- 

_ land, Ind. 

MONTAGUE, EF. J., Cong., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. ‘Accepts. 


MOORE, A. L., Bapt., Lockland, O. 
MoLEOD, Txom. -B.,. Presb.,. of Princeton 
Bem. or. and inst., March 19th, Sandy 


NEWTON, B., of Memphis, N. Y., at 
Woes overettt Mase are 


PAC eat ianen, ee , of New Alstead, 


Al, ©. Cc. 8., ta of Independence, Ia., 


J. M., Presb., of Fort D. at 
Grand ‘Junction, Glidden, Ripley,.and Car- 
roll churches, Ia. 
POLASCO, Wallace M,, Epis., of Urbana, at St. 
‘Timothy's, Massillon, 
RAIKES, F. W., Epis., he aaiaden Canada. 
RALFE, THOMAS E., Bapt., ord, March 11th, 

Grenada, Kan, 


., Luth., of Farmers’ Retreat, Ind., 
dria, Ky. 


PH 


REED, D., D.D., Bapt., Lawrence, Kan. 


RUTHRAUEE W. P., Luth., of Akron, inst. 
2d, Zanesville Mission, O. 
euannen oe Ref. (Dutch), — 
’ at Calvary Presb, ch., Newburgh, N. Y. 
SHARP, L. B., Bapt., Geneseo, Ill. 
— D.D., Bapt., of Spencerville, at Ada, 
0. 


TITUS, E. H.; Cong., Farmington, N. H. 

TRAVER, Hanver K., Bapt., inst., 1st ch., 
Oswego, N. Y. 

CALLS. 

ALLEN, G. H., D.D., Bapt., of So. .Chelms- 
ford, to Woodville, Mass. 

RAxeS A. W., Bapt., Mooreville, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 


ae W. H., Bapt., of Maston, to Tomah, 


oan M..H., Presb., of Brownsb to 
2nd ch., New Castle, Pa. Acce Accepts. —_ 


CANFIELD, A. J., Univ., of Utica, N. x. to 
Chelsea, Mass. Accepts. 


— L. C., Bapt., of Tamaroa, to Old Bethel, 

CLOUD, Geo. W., a. of Hudson City, to 
White Plains, N. Y. Accepts. 

CRAIGHILL, James B., Epis., of Bedford Co., 
to Suffolk, Va. 

CRESSEY, F. B., Bapt., Pontiac, Mich. 


CROS88, E. D., Bapt., to So. Richland and Al- 
bion, ¥ 


‘CURTIS Gzo. C., D.D., Presb., of Elmira, to 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
wee i, oy Victor, to Trinity 


Presb,, of 2nd ch. lis, 
FDOGH, BAB ‘resb,, 0 Fig otras 


FRY, F. W., Bapt., Lafayette, N. J. 
GREEN, W.T:, Bapt, of Peoris, Di, to Sen 


COREE AV.» BEe,, oF Attion, Tnd., to St. |, 
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GOWAN, Parma, Presb., of Charleston, 8. 
to Selma; Alabama, ~ 
HAYS, ‘L. Y., Presb., of Ottawa, IIL, to Mad- 
ison, Wis. " 
mare Bapt., of Forrestville, to Spring- 


eee = Ss, C.. ge LY part, of Boston, to 


MASON, ee "Univ ., of Tufts Divinity 
School, Stoughton, Mass. Accepts. 


MACKENZIE, Rozzrt, Presb., of Northwest- 
ern Theo. Sem., to Elgin, Ti Aecepts. 
McCONNELL, Mr., Presb., Emsworth, Pa. 
PIERPONT, J. Presb., Woodbri and 
‘Moctbasiiie, Gak Accepts. ~ 
PLATTS, C., , of Mt. Pulaski, to La‘ 
a = ki, tham, 


RAWSON, 8..A. 
Dundee, N. Y. 

RICHARDSON, Crnus, Cong., of Plymouth, 
to Keene, N. EL 

RUMNEY, Tuo. 8., D.D., Epis., of German- 
town, Pa., to Madis ison, Wis. 

RUSSELL, aoe Epis., St. Paul’s, White 
Haven, Pa. 

SCOTT, Gro. H., Cong., of Andover Theo. 
Sem., to Billerica, Mass. 

SEGUR, 8. W., Cong., of Gloucester, to West 

eae Mass. 

SLOAN, W.N., Presb., of Allegheny Sem., to 
Wes stminster ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SMYTH, Jas. J., Presb., of Pleasant Pa. 
to Saliobar” Ma ame : 

mia = A. W., Presb., Sag Harbor, N. ¥. 
Accepts. 

TAYLOR, A., Presb., of Mount Vernon, to 
Plymouth, Ind. Accepts. 


Preab., of Nelson, Pa, to 
Aecepts. 


bales <t Luth., of Coshocton, to Adams- 


WOODS, #1. C., Bapt., =a gene en Ser Y., to 
Greeley, CoL Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 


ACKER, H., Luth., Fayette County, Pa. 

ee 0. W., Bapt., Menasha and Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

BARR, Avie Epis., Meherrin, Va. 

BASSETT, Epwarp B., Cong., Warwick, Mase, 

BLAND, F. D., Bapt., Lockland, O. 


COLEMAN, Luianrom, Epis., St. Paul’s, White 
Haven, ‘Pa. 


CRUMPTON, T., D.D., Epis., Allegheny City, 


DAKIN, H. R., Bapt., Hartwick, N. Y. 

DEMERRITT, Joun, Cong., Pawlet, Vt. 

GARRETT, V. L., Bapt., Italy Hollow, N. Y. 

GOODHUE, Daw, Cong., Londonderry, Vt. 

GUERNSEY, Gro. 8., Univ., Cavendish, Vt 

KING, 8. B., Presb., Newton and Rob Roy, Ind. 
Ill health. 


MAPLE, J. C., Bapt., Chillicothe, Mo. 
MASON, HL F., Presb., Springfield, Pa. 


MERRILL, T. A, Cong; Bernardston, Mass., re- 
signs. Leaves May 1st. 

MIZE, J. H., Bapt., Troy, IL. 

PEARCE, Joun T., Epis., St. Poe's Oxford, 
Conn., resigns. Leaves April ilth. 

RAY, J. Warrweiear, Epis., Wellsville, N.Y. 

REES, J., Bapt., Clinton, TL 

REYNOLDS, A., Bapt., Oxford, N. Y. 

oo Caries, Cong., Francestown, 


PER E. BOs Epis., Bishop’s ch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


TURNER, D. K., Presb., Hartsville, Pa. re- 
signs. [il health. Leaves April 20th. 


YOUNG, Wituum, Presb., Deep River, Beth: 
and South Ridge, Ia. sis 


DEATHS. 

hs Meth, Yonkers, N. Y., March 

BARRINGER, Wii14m, Meth., Gainsboro’, N, 
C., March 17th. 


ANDRUS, L. B 
27th, 


BAYLESS, 8. M., Presb., near Darlington, Md., 
March 18th, aged 63. 
om R. L, Meth., Halifax, Mass., March 


DANA, Cuas. B., D.D., Epis., Natchez, Misa. 

DANCE, M. M., Meth., Prince Edward Co., 
Va., March 8th, 83. 

DONNELLY, Fane, Meth., of Poughkeep- 
sie, at Sing Sing, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, J. ae Long Wood, 
Mass. Graduated at Yale in 1828. 

oa, _— ey Univ., Hamilton, 0., 

JACKSON, Tee + London, Eng. 

PIERCE, N., Bapt., Springfield, DL, March 


ROSE, Jounw pz, R. C., Portland, Me. 
ROWLING, Jom H., Epis., March 10th, Cool 
Well, Va. 
ZACHARIAS, D., D.D., Pas. ors) Teeteteh, 
Md., March Sist, aged 68. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BALCH, Lewis P. W., D.D., Epis., of Balti- 
aa Md., to *eeate Canaan West, 
as vice-principal of two colleges and canon 
of oe Cathedral. 

D., Epis., of San Franciseo, has 
Metaished "the editorship of the Pucifle 

Churchman, and left the city for Olayten, 
Cal, on account of ill health. 

KILBON, Cuas. W., of Hartford Sem., goes to 
Africa as missionary of the American Board. 

ay or pes Grorez, Cong., leaves Aistead 
Center and resumes work on the frontien 

THO E., Meth., of California, is one of 
nye U. & Peace Commissioners to the 
Modoc Indians. 

— D. W., Meth. 
and Jackson, of 


Messrs. Wilson 
the odie Mision, hes Just 


WITHERSPOON, A. i, En aes ot 
moved te Row Grea, to aet as ion 

















Our. Poung Folks... 
GRANNY'S THINKING CAP. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Cross to the ruddy fire she sat, 
And in her big arm-chair ; 
Pussy, curled snugly on the mat, 
Was purring away her care. 
*Twas then our dear, good Granny Jaid 
Her knitting im her lap, 
And, with a look so kind; yet'staid, 
Put'on her ‘‘ thinking ap.” 
‘I really think that young folks now 
Should very thankful be ; 
80 many handsome tays somehow 
We never.used to see, 
The dolls that made your Granny gied, 
You would not, put to-bed ; 
The one I dressed and petted had 
’ & dried’ squash for its head. 


“And then to think how. ¢hildren dress! 

My sakes alive, how gay’! 

Dear little girls of five, or less, 
Make such a grand display. 

Neat gowns of homespun we all got, 

_ And they did well forais ; , 

There’s no uge talking, things are not 
The same they used to was ! 


“ Pil have.to.go te schoolonce more 

To keep up, nowadays, 

With little ones of three and four, 
So changed are all the ways... 

Well, changes may be'just as great 
For their sweet eyes to see, 

If they.should linger here so late, 
To chatter on like me. 


“But, Heayen be praised not all can change, 

And that my darlings here 

Unto my heart-are never strange, 
But love their Granny dear !”’ 

Then Granny’s,eyes began to peep, : . 
The yarn fell-from her lap ; 

While ptissy woke, she fell asleep 
And dropped her ‘thinking cap." 
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NELLIE's HELP. 


BY KATE. W. HAMILTON. 








“ GENERAL Netz,” her brother Hal called 
her. ‘ Because she wants'to manage evéry- 
thing herself, you see; and she’goes to work 
insuch a desperate hurry and fury, like— 
like an earthquake,” .be explained to. his 
mother. 

“J sometimes think: it: would be a good 
thing if you and Nellie could be well shaken 
together,” responded Mamma, quietly; for 
Hal bad very little fancy for going to work 
“ like an earthquake” or in any other way. 

But even Mamma -was reminded of a 
small whirlwind as shé watched Nellie the 
morning after Aunt Fanny’s note came. 
** Jane had to go home last evening, and ¢an- 
not. come back until to-morrow. . If Nellie 
could come and spend the day with me and 
help take care of Baby, I. should be so nach 
obliged,” the note read. But Nellie could 
scarcely have felt a greater sense of her 
responsibility and importance _ if Queen 
Victoria had invited ber to help take care of 
England for a week or two, 

“Poor Aunt Fanny! ‘It must be real hard 
for her to be left alone; and it isn’t every 
one that she would like to trust baby with 
either. I think I ought'to go.‘as soon as I 
can. _ Don’t you, Mamma ?” 

The head of short brown curls bobbed up- 
stairs and down-stairs with wonderful 
rapidity ; drawers and closets were opened 
with a creat idea of getting ready and very 
little idea of what readiness ‘was heeded; 
and doors were opened and closed so swiftly 
that Nellie’s white apron-strings were at lust 
caught in one of them, and she was forced to 
stop long enough to take breath and release 
herself. 

“Don’t you think I'd better take a ging- 
ham apron along too, Mamma? For I may 
need to help Aunt Fanny with all sorts of 
things, you know. Oh! and my sunbonnet, 
too. I might want to draw Baby around the | 
yard, and I don’t want to get so awful brown 
as I did last summer.” 

“ And take a few pens and* pencils along, 
too, Nell; and rab up all. you know of the 
multiplication: table. | After iyou: get Aunt 
Fanny done up, most likely Unele will want 
you.to. go up-town and take.charge of, his 
otfice for him,” suggested Hal,. 

But Nell paid ‘no ‘attention to him. or 4 


CR 8 AAR kk 


4 Tied out of, the room 


| sion for such great hasteinAhat quiet, pleas- 


| ly rested in a. few: minutes, and insisted so ; 


ter Fébilly ‘Wats fimpdrtenit’; and wwhht ‘was the 7 
use of minding a teasing boy, who did ndt | 
understand anything aboyt it So she hut... 
in, and only. held her, 
head a little more erect: when Hal's parting 
‘vemark reached her im the‘hall: “Talk about 
‘paddling your own Canoe P Why, Nell is } 
sure’ she could manage « fleet!” 

The launching was finally completed, and 
Nell sailed away triumphantly. The dis- 
paella t, dhd ‘in ‘ab short a: 

time as possible the ttle ‘maiden presented a 
flushed but determined face at Aunt manny 't 
door. 

‘*T came as soon as ever T could, she -. 
nounced, pantingly. . 

“ Why, my dear, how fast. you must. bave 
walked, you look so wafnrand tired. Sit down 
here by the window,” said Aubty, insome sur- 
prise; and certainly there seemed no occa- 


. 


ant room where she:sat, looking so cool and 
comfortable. She‘explained’ how Jane had | 
been ‘called ‘away, and thit, as Grandmother” 
had a slight headache, which made her pre- 
fer to remain quietly in her own Yreom that 
‘day; she thoaght’'that) Baby and‘ tiéreelf ; 
would be glad of Nellie’s company, 

Nellie didn’t qaite like that way of stating 
the cage. ‘‘I think, youdo need me. «Js is 
‘too ‘much for one to‘have to take eare of a 
baby ‘and look after sll the hous¢,’-too. | 
There is. 9, much work to be done. in a fam- 
ily,” she remarked, with an airiof. sympathy 4. 
and experience ‘in *hetschold. ‘affairs that * 
made the corners’ of Aunt Fanny’s mouth 
twitch a little, ‘She déclared ‘herself entire- 


urgently upon Kolding Baby that his: mother * 
placed him in her lap. 

‘Well, ‘hold’ biti e Tittle “white, if you- 
like. I think he will goon go to sleep.” 

Aunt Fanny left the room to attend 
other “duties, and» Nellie took care ofth 
small cousin most, vigorously. She held his | 
hands down to keep him ‘from seratching 
his face; she stuck his thumb in bis mouth 


amiable enough without it; she gave bim 
everything he didn’t want; § ‘and i as he 
became comfortably settled in one. position 
she shook him into another, trotting: him 
up and down until it must have reminded 
him of riding fn a’ farm-wagon over ‘stony - 
roads, only that:he had never taken. sueh a 
journey ito remember. Me surely: was a 
very sleepy baby, for‘he fell ‘asleep in spite. 
of it all; and the young nurse felt that she, 
had been very successful, and laid her finger 
-waroingly upon her lip when her Aunt re- 
turned. 

“Ah!” Tshall have time for some sewing 
now, I think.” And-Aunt Fanny depvsited . 
him invhis cradle. Butthe little: head had 
scarcely touched its pillow when thére was 
a loud knock at the door, and a bare-headed, 
bare-footed boy called out, breathlessly : 

“Oh! please, Mis’ cupheaent ane And 
she says: Won’t you come over right away, 
’cause she’s all alone ?” 

Aunt Fanny glanced doubtfully ‘at the’ two, 
children, and then atthe messenger again. 

“Oh! I can take eare of the baby! You 
can go as well 4s not, Auntie,” said Nelly, 
reassuringly. 

“*T expect he willsleep for some time, and 
perhaps I need not stay only s few minutes,” 
answered Aunt Fanny, still. little anxious- 
ly, as she tied om: her bonnet and hurried 
away. 

Some twenty minutes passed, and she did 
not réturn. Then the boy cameagain. “Say, 
Sis, yer sunt says as how she. can’t come 
back so soon—not for an hour or so, likely. 
And she’s sorry to leave ye alone; but ‘ye'll 
have to do the best ye can. She guesses the | 
baby ’ll sleep most of the time, she said. 
And for ye not to eall yer grandmar | 
"less he gets so ye couldn’t do nothin’ with 
him.” 

“You tell my Aunt Fanny she can stay 
just as long as she wants to; and she 
needn’t ‘be one bit afraid. I can tend to’ 
everything Just as well as not,” answered 
Nellie, couragegusly; and the boy disap- 
aoe once more. 

1 Nellie seated herself:in an arm-chair and 
sateteul her kingdoni. ‘This’ really waa 
housekeeping in good earnest—the whole 
place in her charge,.a baby,to.take care of,. 
and a; sick..grandmother to, keep quiet aud 
undisturbed. Hal would think eptoin of 





course, she and Mamma knew that this mat- 


to make him good-natured, when he was | 
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F gomé eonsequenve if he could gee 
Wouldn't she make ik Wolk balte'ana 9 





wet! END SPOR DHINT 








eee praik aber edocs if ‘he Wére there? 
e, began to wish hier reign need 1ét Be 
quite so easy and peaceful as it bade fair to. 
be, ; She was fully confident of her ability to 
overcome obstacles, if only there were somie 
in her way. But Baby, slept soundly, a9 if 
Y he had no idea of trying her skill as a nurse, 
and the house was all in order. . She walked 
out into the dining-room—neat, ¢ool, and 
datkened; then passed on to the kitchen. 
She liked Aunt» Fanvy's ‘kitchen’ always; 
‘though’ Autityhad seid it was not us nice as 
usital Now! bécatise this ‘was Jatie’s regular 


7 ‘cleahing ay, ahd, ‘as Jaéne was sway, such 


‘work must be Téft undone until she returned. 
Nellie could not see anything wrong with 
‘it, ‘unless well, pérhaps the ‘windows were. 
& little dusty, and the ‘stove not’ ‘polished 
quite as highly ‘as taual ; but then— 

ellie’s comments came to 8 sudden end 
as 8 bright thought flashed, into her curly 
head. .Why not. set these amall matters 
right herself ? Of course, she could wash | 
windows .and_ brighten a stove ; and what’ 
a help it would be to Aunt Fanny. and Jane, 
and such a surprige, too. She never had any 
chance to:do such. things at, home, becanse 


Bridget was 60 eresg. about “ havin’ childer- 


bothérin’ 'round/.as-she called)it. Bunt here 


QNellie, drew her little self up with dignity)— | 


she was mistress here just now. There was 
no time to be lost, end she. went to. work. at’ 
once, She had watched ‘Jane so often that 
she knéw where ito find: the ‘articles she 
needed; and présehily the “ window-brash 
was weft” te" Wet Waly ‘over the glass, | 
graspéd by-smalier:‘bands than usual, while 
thewater trickled steadily. down over Neltie’s 
aleéves “and &n occasional ‘shower’ sprinkled 


{ her head’ and face. ‘She had not éxpected 


‘that ‘her grand plan “Would ‘prove such a 
‘shower-bath; but she would ‘not stop for 
trifles. 

"Oh! dear.’ ‘My’ apron’s'«getting just 


“dreadful wet?’ she exclaimed, looking down 


ae Mt raefiifly ; “ but’ I gress it will get dry 
again | when 'm 
She rubbed away. perseveringly, until her 
arms ached. It was so hard to make the 
lass look clear, and her efforts to dry it cov- 
ered, it with tint,’ 


“Hello! What you doing up there?” | 


called a.voice. 

Nellie looked down from the high chair 
into: which,she had climbed, and saw Tom- 
my Neil at the open door. Tommy and she 
were generally good playmates when she 
visited Aunt Fanny's, but she answered with 
great. gravity now: ‘‘I’m cleaning house.” 

“Ho! I guess youdon’t know how,” said 
Tommy, rather incredulously. 

“I should think I did,” responded Nellie, 
decidedly. **Do you s’pose my Auntie 
would leave somebody, to keep house, and 
take care of Baby, and everything that 
didn’t know bow? Walk in and take a seat, 
Tommy,” she continued, patronizingly.  ‘‘I 
haven’t got much time to tend to you; but I 
guess I can talk and work too.” 

Tommy walked a very little way in, and 
seatod himself on the floor. He was some- 
what awed by Nellie’s importance, and the 
talking did not progress very rapidly. At 
fast, after a great ‘deal of polishing, she con- 
cluded that her wirdows would do, if they 
did not look quite like Jane’s ; and when she 
had descended, and she and Tommy were 
upon a level, they became more sociable. 

““Now I must make the stove all black 
and bright, you see,” explained the young 
housewife, tucking up her wet apron-sleeves 
for another encounter. 

** Does your Aunty tell you to do such 
lots of things ?” questioned Tommy, as she 
returned from searching a closet, bringing a 
cup, an old broom, and a paper of stove- 
Polish.” 

‘Why, no! Course not! I’m a visitor. 
But Jane is gone, and folks ought to help 
folks all they can. That's the'right way.” 

“ 'Y-9-4,” answered Tommy, siowly. ‘I 
can do that, too,” he added, brightening, as 
‘Wétlie, having stirred powder aud water to- 
gether, with very ‘little idea of quantities, 
began to apply the liquid ‘to’ the’ ‘stove. 
\Dabbling in:such a beautiful black mixture 
was quite to Tommy’s ‘taste, and his offers 
of assistance. became.,pressing. Nelly was 


doubtful about accepting his help. 
“You think youcould do it, Tommy. But: 
boys don’t understand such things Iti: 
wve to be very nice, you see.” She was’ 
‘ "Kiddy, when loud try sounded’ 
from Aunt Fanny’s room. “Maiter Baby had 





with satisfaction. ‘But’ ‘Nefie: 
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finished, hfe-nap, and didn’t want to lic there 
alone any longer. 

“Oh, dear! I don’t see what made him 
wake up just now for, when Pm mt ” 
exclaimed Nellie, in dismay, “ Babies 
such. trouble #’ 

She dropped.her cloths and isha 
ran in, beginning: to sing “ Hush-a-by” be. 
fore she reached the dining-room. door. But 
Baby had no »intention of sleeping any 
longer, and the harder she rocked and 
the more wide-awake he grew. So at last 
she lifted him from the cradle and set him 
upon the floor, propped up with Pillows, 
and then, placing a few playthings within 
his reach, she flew back to the kitchen, 


and was flourishing the old broom wildly, 


q his face’ and thestove both strangely spotted. 


“T'm shining her up gay,” he announesd, 

consolately at the’ White ‘wall Le pt 
msolately & ‘on 

spattered with Brick. —_ 

“You've just made it fly all over, ‘Tém- 
my Neil!” 

“‘ I-I-~guess it always does that way,” 
stammered Tommy, dropping his broom and 
staring at the wall in surprise. ‘Don't you 
spose it won’t'show when it’s dry?” 

*T don’t s’pose so one bit,” replied Nellie, 
gloomity. 

Tommy grew distressed; but, afters tin. 
ute’s thought, his face brightened again. “] 
guess we can wash it off, Ill get some 
water,” he said, starting up suddenly. But 
alas! in doing so, hestruck the cup they had 
been using, and in an instant the black liquid 
‘was emptied upon the floor. 

“Oh, dear! dear!” cried horrified Nellie, 
And Tommy flew with still greater speed to 
get the water. There Was certainly need 
enough for washing now, and the little birl 
went at it vigorously, quite regardless that 
her clothes were receiving a fair share of the 
wetting and blackening, and only wondeting 
what Aunt Fanny would think, if she showd 
come in and see her kitchen just then. The 
very idea made her work with. breathless 
haste. But ber task was not half completed 
when a loud scream of fright and pain from 
the inner room caused. her to drop everything 
and fly once more.to Baby. He had been 
left too long alone;had pushed down his 
pillow-walls; and then, in - reaching for 
something, had fallen over, with his little 
soft cheek upon the rocker of ‘his crib. 

Neliie, almost as much frightened as he, 
caught him up in her ‘arms; but all her 
efforts could not hush his violent crying, and 
the sound of itsoon brought Grandma down 
from her room. She soothed and quieted 
him after a while; but then poor Nellie, 
who had been telling the story of her trials 
by snatches, suddenly burst into tears her- 
self. ; 

“‘ Auntie just asked me to take care of 
Baby, and I don’t b’lieveshe cared half a8 
much about the other things. And I'm the 
unfortunatest' girl ever was!” she sobbed. 

She looked so funny and forlorn, with her 
tangled curls, her: wet, soiled apron, and & 
pair of such black little hands covering her 
face, while the tears ran down and dripped 
from her bare elbows, that Grandma couldn't 
help smiling. But she answered, very 
kindly: 

“No, no!” not so bad as that Nellie It 
is only the lesson older people than you 
have often to learn. We try to help on 
God’s work in that same way sometime— 
not content to do the smaller duties he gives 
us, but trying to do the great things, shat 
are beyond our power. A little seeking 
after our own glory gets mixed up with our 
desire to be useful, you see, dear.” 

Grandma thought her head wasso much 
better thatshe could take care of Baby very 
well; so Nellie was free to finish up “ber 
housework as well as she could. She was 
all through, brushed, washed, and ‘clean- 
aproned by the time Aunt Fanny came 
back. But, after all had been done as well 

as it could be, and the little visitor was 
hoe to go home at evening, there was, still 
a black spot on Aunt Fanny’s floor, # blue 
spoton Baby’s cheek, and @ sore spot in 
Nellie’s heart. pict Sy 

‘* It. was. .real good of Gran 
‘we, and all that, as if abe made such. mis- 
‘takes, too,” she said to herself, as she 
slowly: homeward in the fading daylight; 
“hat E just know it all comes of trying 10 
} be General Nell, ‘a8 Hal says, when I'm 





nothing but a dtumunier-boy.” 





Tommy. had improved. bis opportunity, : 
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THB {GREAT tor A le a 


ig wail of which high this Wiad Avitiboan 
reprint wad designed to supplement the his- 
torical cotirse ‘in’ English schools—a course 
confined. to. England, Greece,: and 
"Antiquity ‘and English history are 
aati original plan. This reprint 
purposes to’give, on the other hand, “‘ 4 con- 
—— of the ‘entire historic period.” 
tence of the additions made 

Ae “this wow is rendered fmexcusdablé “by 
the! fact that'ahother book of! Dr. Colliér’s— 


~ Outlines .of General: History’’+-covers the 


whole.ground in a creditable *mantier: “If 
pe publishers had set one of their clerks at 
from, this, book what, is Jeft out 
“in “thie ‘plan of the Great Hvents, it would 
“got Have ‘been a more reprehensible vio- 
lation, of the courtesy dye ‘a brother: pub- 
house in New York, and they 
’ Dave “spared. the world: a ry 

trl pes of trash with which’ the “e 
miced teacher’ has marred a tid 
“book The: aforesaid ' teacher: contributes 
“twenty-nine pages of ancient history, of 
‘which twenty-two are devoted to Jewish 
four and a half to all of thé other 
‘a nations, three-quarters of a page to 
and half a page to Rome. . We note 
under Jewish history the following unimpor- 
De cient? the name of Saul and,his 
erection. of ‘the monarchy’; its conqtests 
and extent under David and Solomon‘ {whose 
tates weare left to guess) and its division 
into, Israel and Judah; the Assyrian’ cap- 
tivity; the date for the Babylonian captiv- 
diyfaigness: based on” the round »numbers 
would be. only. two hundred years out of 
the way); the. liberation under Cyrus.and 
the Persian period; Alexander’s conquest 
le of the Ptolemys; the rule of the 
; the revolt of the Maccabees and 
P bi ascendency ; ; Pompey’s inferven- 
e rise of Heréd’s: family: How 
preity Me Romé fare may be imagined. 
Therelationship'of the Titans to the Anakim, 
wearé Constrained to say (begging pardon 
for the slang), will not ‘ wash.” The Persian 
Empire is not mentioned except by implica- 
cation, under ‘Babylon and Media,” al- 
though: Assyria and Phoenicia have each 
their page and. ahalf. Sir William Jones is 
the’ @ditor’s’ ‘authority on language; in 
‘other words, facts within the reach of every 

schoolboy are unknown ‘to him: 

A’ “connected viewof the entire historic 


. period” is vot complete without a mention 


of England; but, although the book has 
a zed one-third, England has not 

The “Settlement of America” 
thd ahve pages, ‘but no list of ‘the cofonies. 
‘The causes of the Revolution and the Battle 
of Lexington are under this heading, sepa- 
tated by eighty-three pages from the Battle 


‘of Bunker Hill. We find: in the: “American 


History” a good freshman debate on Edro- 
pean. “condescension.” The remaining 
Ametican additions concern the wars of 
Prossia with Austria and France. The chap- 
teron the first-named war has no mention of 
Prusia’s alliance with italy, and the conse- 
- quent gain of Venice by the latter. There 
twenty- nine pages given the Franco- 
War, without notice of Le Mans, 
the negotiation for peace after Sedan, or the 
loss of Bourbaki’s army.  ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
‘andthe ‘‘Battle of Saarbricken” come 
after Sedan. Chapters headed “ Capitula- 
tion of Metz” and “Flight of the Empress” 
follow the “Treaty of Peace.” The two 
pages of ‘‘ Results” give German unification 
Se line and omit the occupation of Rome 
‘by’ the Ttalian Kingdom and fall of the 
Temporal Power. The genealogical tables 
indexed are not in this book, and the chrono- 
logical: tables of the original have likewise 
been‘left out. 


Of theoriginal work (Nelson & Co.), which. 


is sold tm America cheaper than. the reprint, 


itmust be said that it is a -well-meant and } 


‘Successful attempt to make a compendium of 
(ander the limits noticed) interesting 

for general reading. Without philosophical 
Dower. or catholic appreciation for gréat 
as Frederick the Great, for ex- 

amplea decided genius for picturesque 


hag ag Creation of 
minke College, Dublin. Edited by an, axperianced 


ee 


_erp,. emperors. 








narrative is evident, and there is an original 
“treatment of ‘the détails which shows the 
author to” be’ more than ‘a compiler. The 
plan of the book, implied in its name, fs a | 
“good one for the purposes ‘of general read- 


ing. The “central points” of thé headings, 
chronological tables, and geographical ‘ap- 


“pendix are very meritorious features. For 


schools, however, that book is the most in- 
teresting which enables the ordinary scholar 
to make.a good recitation..without previous 
instruction as to what is to be. studied—a most 
perplexing, and time-taxing task, both. for 
teacher and. scholar, where the . detail: pre- 
ponderates, 

The.deficiencies of .this work. are mostly 
owing to_a lack of geographical and scien- 
tific morality,..The Asiatic origin of the 
Germans is stated, but not their member- 
ship in the Aryan family. The chapter on 
the “Growth of the Papacy” does not 
recognize the most important nae in 
its history—viz., that down “the 
Iconoclastic movement of the aa 8 
century the Pope was a_ claimed 
subject of the Greek Patriarch~'and East- 
The. Icenoclastic.._move- 
thent, which was the direct cause of the es- 


‘ trangement between the-Roman Bishop and 


the Eastern Patriarch, loses all significance 
in the chapter on the ‘* Byzantine Court”; 
and the two famous forgeries—the ‘‘ Dona- 
tion of Constantine” and the ‘‘Isodbrian 
Decretals”—which were such conspicuous 
factors in the growth of the Papacy, should 


- have been mentioned. 
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Neither in the chapter on Charlemagne 
nor elsewhere is the ‘‘ Holy Roman, Empire” 
spoken of in so many words,. nor is “there 
any explanation of the “Empire”: and 
“ Romano-Germanic Empire,’ so often 
spoken of—no notice of the fact that the 
imperial title had nothing to do as such with 
the German crown, or of the theorétical 
identity ‘and actual difference in the ‘‘ em- 


pires” of Otto and Charlemagne. The same }' 


vagueness on the same subject lames the 
chapters on “Italy in the» Middle Ages,” 
wheré it.is. most necessary to explain .why 
there were Guelphs and Ghibellines, and 
why the German. emperors (not: emperors of 
Germany) should have asserted and exer- 
cised rights in Italy, should have quarreled 
with the Pope, ete. In a word,.the ‘‘central 
fact’? of the whole period between 800 and 
1806.is thoroughly ignored. .. The chapter on 
‘Italy in the Middle Ages” has no word 
for Naples and Sicily under FrederickI]; and 
the Hohenstaufens, for the Anjou in Naples, 
nor for the Sicilian Vespers, although the 
Norman Kingdom in Naples and ‘Sicily has 
a sketch in the right place. Nothing is said 
about the influence of thé Crusades on ciyil- 
ization, of the monastic orders, or of the 
feidal system, although the chapter on 
chivalry seems directly to: invite treatment 
of the last subject. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Swiss Independence” 
does not bring out the fact that the independ- 
ence of Austria was not indepeddence from 
Germauy, which latter did not come de facto 
till 1500, nor de jure till 1648. The France of 
Louis XI and the 15th century should cer- 
tainly have:a chapter or, at least,-a sentence 
pointing out its significance as the first mod- 
ern continental nation. There is no enumera- 
tion of the countries ruled by Charles V, or 
by the Spanish Hapsburgs, after his death; 
although the reversion of Milan, Naples, 
Sardinia, and Flanders to the Austrian 
Hapsburgs at the Peace of Utrecht isnoticed. 
But here again nothing is said of the cession of 
Sicily to Savoy, and of its exchange in 1720 
for Sardinia and the royal title, by which 
the foundation was laid for the modern Italy. 
The chapter on ‘Frederic the Great” 
should notice the geographical steps in the 
rise of the Hohenzollerns, to which the 


chapter on-‘t The Conquest of Prussia by the 


Teutonic Order” is an excellent introduc- 
tion. The chapter on ‘‘Charles V” should 


contain a similar geographical sketch for the 


Hapsburgs. Historico-geographical vague- 


ness is the besetting vice of such works. In_ 


the list of “Great Names” which follows 
each period the following are. omitted: 


Giotto, Comines, Rembrandt, Spinoza, Des- | 


cartes, Lessing, Swift, De Foe, Erasmus, 
Leibnitz,* Heinrich ‘Heine, Kant,” Hegel, 


Wordsworth, Thorwaldsen,. and Alfieri. 

_ Leqnardo.and Raphael. are..not in the same 
period as their contemporaries. We find’ 
‘+Sanzio Raphael” and ‘De la Barca Gal- ' 


deron,” without the comma, although the ° 
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surnames in ‘all “other ‘cases ‘come last—a, 
blunder of the American editor. Santi, not 
Sanzio, was the name. 

Matty of the defects noticed ‘are’ supplied 
in Collier's “Outlines of General History”; 
and as “an agreeable reading ‘book we 
consider the Great Mvents a success. As a 
book for recitation Labberton’s is far supe- 
rior. The reprint, as‘ we have intimated, 
calls for the severest censure. 

——— 

—Long practice in the poetic art, with 

much observation and travel, have enabled 


poem what we are disposed to call bis best 
one. Lars, a Pastoral of Norway, is a vigor: 
ous narrative in three short “books” of 
blank verse; though why it is designated as 
a pastoral we do not understand : jt is quite 
ag much an epic; and the story is of a beau- 
tiful Norwegian girl, Brita, and het two 
lovers, Lars and Per. She would favor neither 
one of them ; Lars meets Per in deadly com- 
bat and kills him, then flees to Pennsylva- 
nia, where he confesses and repents of hig 
crime, joins the Friends, and, after a time, 
marries Ruth Mendenhall, one of their num- 
ber. But, after years of placid life, the 
yearning for home leads him back, fitted, 
however, with a genuine missionary spirit. 
Among the hot-hearted Norsemen of ‘the 
Vosswangen vale, his home, his ftiends wel- 
come him back as one risen from the dead. 
But the bloodthirsty vendetta stil! remained 
a traditional Jaw in the land, dnd 
“Thorsten, brother of the slaughtered Per, 

Alike a stalwart fisher of the fiord, 

|Heard who:-had come, and published. untoall.. . 

_ The debt of blood he meant to claim of Lars 


The coward, only, comes as man of peace, 
To shirk such payment !"' were his bitter words.” 
Lars and Thorsten met: Lars: bared ‘his 
breast to the knife, but: Thorsten could not 
strike an’ untesisting victim: The quartel 
was made up, and the law of blood abolished 
thenceforward in thatcountry. 
‘Such is the plot upon’ which Mr. Taylor 
das woven an ever-interesting narrative, 
Here are some of'its pleasing touches-of 
description: 
“ Lars was strong, 

Yét silent from his life upon the bills, ' 

Beneath dark lashes gleamed his darker eyes 

Like mountain-tarns that take their changeless hue 

From shadows of the pine: in all his ways 

He showed that quiet of the upper world 

A breath can turn to tempest, and the force 

Of rooted firs that slowly split the stone. 

But. Per was gay with laughter of the seas 

Which were his home: the billow breaking biue 

On the Norwegian skerries flashed again 

Within his sunbright eyes.” 


“* Among the maidens, met 
To dip fresh faces in the chilly fount, 
And smoothen braids of sleep-entangled hair, 
Came Brita, glossy as a mating bird. 
No need had she to stoop’and wash awake 
Her drowsy senses : air and water kissed 

. A face as bright and breathing as their own."’ 


Brita, between her lovers, setting forth 
upon an excursion, 


wove 
The silken twine and tassels throuzh its fringe, 
Before she spake; but first she seemed to sigh: 
*I will not choose; you shall not spoil my day!" 
The opening descriptions—studied, we 
doubt not, from Mr. Taylor’s own wander- 
ings in Norway—are particularly good. In 
his manner we notice-here and thére a 
touch of Tennyson’s influence as in these 
lines: . 
“When summer came, upon an English ship 
Sailed Lars and Ruth between the rich green shores 
That widened, sinking, till the land was drowned, 
And they were blown on rolling fields of blue.”* 


But the poem will well repay reading. Ithas 
the smell of the pine and the gleam of the 
mountain granite in it; and, though it rises 
to no tragic hight of passion, its interest is 
deep and sustained. The poem cannot fail 
to be counted as another laurel for Mr. 
Bayard Taylor. (Osgood & Co.) 


— Although Mr. John Garrett’s ‘‘ Classical 
Dictionary of India” has been published 
more than a year, it is not too late to say a 
word or two as to its character. For, being 
published in India, it can have made its way 
only slowly and to no great extent as yet 
into our libraries and the hands of our schol- 
ars, The title is. very attractive one, and, 
if the work were executed with anything 
like the thoroughness that is claimed for it 
by its author, it would be an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the general literature 
of the day. Quite as many difficult and con- 
troverted points are before the public mind 
relating to India as to any other country of 
the Asiatic continent. And the student’ of 
‘the Hindu literature, whether in the original 





Mr. Bayard Taylor to produce in his latest |: 


“ Held one dark-brown braid between her teeth, ang » 





east of tin tranalntidaia! constantly nideting 


with allusions which he dces not compre- 


hénd’and upon which the editors or trans- 
lators give ‘him no light—often becguse they 


do ‘not themselves understand’ ‘the matter, 
It will be a long time, indeed, before the 
vexed! questions of Hindu history and an- 
tiquity (many of them of prime importance) 
will be settled, and! no. classical: dictionary 
can expect to last many years before becom- 
ing out.of date and well-nigh useless; but:an 
industrious and. intelligent compilation; -up 
fairly abreast with the: ifvestigations of the 
time in India and all over Europe; would 
earn its author a rich harvest of gratitude, 
and lay a welcome foundation on’ which 


) Others should: build ‘higher and better. Mr. 


Garrett's:book, we are sorry to say) is very 
far indeed. from answering to these. require- 


ments. In the first place, he is shut up en- 


tirely to English authorities. In hig list of 
works used by him is to be found not a single 
French or German title. But he also has 
not used with thoroughness those to which 
he has access; and there are matters evyea/in 
the familiar and often-commented. poem. of 
the ‘‘Meghadita,” or “Cloud Messenger,” 
respecting .which one may: look in 
his pages for help in vain. What ,is 
worst of all, having becn trained in the 


Indian school,’ he: is very deficient in the 
educated’ and critical judgment which be- 
(‘Johgs to: European scholarship. . Where the 


aspect: of tradition ‘and faith has changed 
as it has in India, along with retention.of 


-ancieat names; and :where so much that is 


new has foisted itself upon the old; a care- 
ful: historical method is, above all things, 


metessary,. distinguishing what is more 


original from the more modern,’ and pointe 
ingout how the onehas grown out of; the 
other: Of this. there is no trace what- 
ever: in Mr. Garrett's: volume. Respecting 
Aditi, for example, we are first told that she 
is daughter! of Daksha, wife of Kagyapa, 
and mother of the’ gods, and that, sha got 
her earrings. as a present from Krishna, 


i when the ocean was churned. Then later 


we have, mixed up with other matter, some 
notices of her Vedic value, excerpted from 


Dr. Muir's admirable volumes. The auttior 


does not point out at all to us,as he appa- 
rently does’ not himself appreciate, that 
Aditi occupies in the old Vedic religion‘an 
exceptional ‘position, as a mere personified 
abstraction—“ eternity, indestructibility”; 
that she had been an object of religious rev- 
erence for a thousand or two of years before 
Krishna was invented; and that her genéa- 


| logical tree, upward and downward, is one 


of the tasteless fabrications of the later 
Puranic age.’ And so on throughout ‘the 
work. Many pages are wasted in giving’ at 


“full length and breadth (in at least one4n- 


stance, in two detailed forms) senseless 
legends, for which a few lines would have 
been quite enough. We should have more 
charity for Mr. Garrett and his book if*he 
put himself and it forward with more mod- 
esty. But his preface shows him to be 
quite unaware of its deficiencies. He bas 
no higher ideal than that which he has here 
‘succeeded in satisfying. (8vo, pp. 793. 
Madras, 1871.) 

—If there be a minister in Boston or any 
other country village who has not made or 
helped to make a hymn-book, he will find it 
to his advantage to communicate directly 
with Mr. Barnum. A good many people 
would like to see such @ man, and it is not 
certain that he would not make: the fortune 
of any traveling show. We have in the 
preface of The Tribute of Praise the names ot 
several clergymen who need not apply. 
This volume is the last candidate for the suf- 
frages of the sweet singers of Israel. It has 
been edited by Dr. Eben Tourjee, the emi- 
nent church music conductor of Boston, 
and it f§ issued by the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. It contains 728 bynins, 
mostly set to tunes, and is divided into three 
parts. Part first contains hymns for public 
worship in the sanctuary, part second 
hymns for the social meeting and the Sun- 
day-school, and part third hymns for the 
choir and the social circle. Besides 
these, there is a collection of anthems, 
sentences, and chants and a liturgical 
service. The selections of hymns in the first 
part does not wholly commend itself to our 
judgment ; and the arrangement, which is 
by meters, instead of subjects, is not service- 
able. ‘The tunes aré mostly good and well 
adapted.” The ‘Sunday-school department 
contains many songs which are popular 
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now; but music of this class appears to be 

The book is. cheaply..printed, 
and will, we presume, be sold at a moderate 
price. 


—In a bulky volume entitled Atsology; 
An Inductive System of Mental Science, the 
Rey. D. H. Hamilton, D.D., contends for the 
autonomy of the will and the personality of 
the Creator. The book is written with earn- 
estness and force. Its discussions give evi- 
dence of extensivé reading in the history of 
metaphysical speculation and of ardent enthu- 
siasm in the right determination of its many 
vexed questions. ‘The classification adopted 
by the author cannot be satisfactorily stated 
in a brief compass. Itmay be enough to say 
that he sets off with the will asthe proper 
starting-point ; but like most psychologists, he 
soon makes the experience that no single fac- 
ulty can be satisfactorily considered by itself. 
He next treats of the affections, under which 
ne gives a very elaborate-and highly ramified 
classification: Then he discusses the intel- 
lect; appended to this is. the conscience, 
which the author regards ‘‘as-a distinct 
faculty of the mind, original’ and co-ordinate 
with the will affections, and intellect, and 
springing from the’ same original forces as 
they.’”’ Last of all; he treats of ‘personality 
as a complete autology,” by which he donbt- 
less'‘means the complex conception in which 
the four elements of will, affection, intellect, 
and conscience are present as essential. 

To describe within ‘a brief notice the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of this treatise is impos- 
sible. The most salient features are those 
already indicated. Very conspicuous, how- 
ever, is the treatment of: the reason, some- 
what after the Kantian conception of the 
game, with the Kantian skepticism omitted 
as to its authority in the sphere of ‘intellect- 
tal judgments. The author uses great free- 
dom in his diction, availing himself, some- 
what after the method: of Dr. Hickok, very 
freely of figurative language, with perbaps 
less of exactness and consistency in his ter- 
minology. 

The most serious exception to the form of 
this treatise is to be found in the almost end- 
less minute ramifications into which it is 
divided and drawn out, and the absence of 
a clue that should enable the reader to follow 
readily the author’s distinctions and yet to 
hold them all together under a. few 
leading principles. There is occasion- 
ally, we may say not infrequently, a 
mixture of the scholastic, the poetic, and the 
theological element which does not: com- 
mend itself to our better judgment. Differ- 
ent readers have different tastes in respect 
to the method in which speculative truth 
should be investigated and set forth...The 

world is very wide, and there are, doubtless, 
not a few students of philosophical truth 
who will find themselves stimulated and in- 
structed by this well-intended and vigorous 
treatise. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

—The third part of Professor Ogden N. 

Rood’s elaborate researches into the Nature 
and Duration of the Discharge of a Leyden 
Jar comes to us in a pamphlet reprinted from 
the Journal of Science and Arts of last Octo- 
ber. This diligent and expert physicist contin- 
ties his investigations upon the same line in 
& paper, contributed to the April number of 
that journal, upon the ‘‘ Duration and Mul- 
tiple Character of Flashes of Lightning.” 
The method employed by Prof. Rood in the 
latter experiment is in. principle the. same 
as that of the earlier—the rotation of two 
wheels ‘driving a disc provided with one or 
more open sectors and observed during rota- 
tion by the light of the flash. These ex- 
periments appeal to the popular interest by 
the surprisingly minute subdivisions of time 
which they employ. Professor Rood con- 
cludes that “ the nature of the lig&tning dis- 
charge is more complicated than has gener- 
ally been supposed. It is usually, if not al- 
ways, multiple in character, and the dura- 
tion of the isolated constituents varies very 
much, ranging from intervals of time shorter 
than 1-1600 of a.second up to others at least 
as great as 1-20 of a second.” The Mysteries 
of the Voice and Har, by the same author, 
forms No. 10 of Chatfield’s ‘* University 
Series.” This paper was delivered as a lec- 
ture in the New York Academy of Music. 
All three of the papers that we have men- 
tioned are worthy of attention, as the work 
of one of our ablest original investigators in 
physics. We regret that the New Haven 
publishers have carelessly printed this ad- 
woivable lecture. 


_THE INDEPENDENT. 


—My Clerical Friends: purports to be 
written by an Anglican clergyman who has 
made his way over to Rome. He sketches 
with a sharp pencil his ministerial associates 
of former days, pointing out the foibles of 
their characters and arguing with great 
warmth against the infirmities of. their creed. 
The points at which. Anglicanism and Ro- 
manism come into collision are discussed 
with much vigor; and all parties in the 
English Church are treated with the con- 
tempt which all good Ultramontanes are 
wont to bestow upon heretics. Even the 
Ritualists, who certainly would seem to 
have deserved more grace, get “kix,” 
as Mr. Yellowplush would say, instead 
of kisses. The extreme severity of 
the volume and the total unwillingness to 
grant the English Churchmen either sym- 
pathy or charity proves that, if the writer is 
what he professes to be, he must possess a 
narrow mind and a cynical temper. No 
man of any generosity could bestow such 
savage and sweeping condemnation upon 
the clergy of a communion from which he 
had separated himself. There must be 
something good among the English clergy— 
more good than evil, indeed; and, if this 
man had ever been one of them, he must 
have known it.. We suppose, however, that 
it is merely a clever satire written by some 


Protestant; and as such its spirit, though far 
from the sweetest, is more easily excused. 
(Catholic Publication Society.) 


—Hints to Young Painters is the title of 
an interesting essay by the late Thomas 
Sully, who had the right, if any one had, to 
speak of portrait painting, to which this 
little treatise is devoted. It is entirely prac- 
tical, being addressed to painters of portraits. 
It abounds in: hints gleaned. from the ex- 
perience of a long life devoted to art, and 
communicates several. recipes invented by 
Bully himself, of the sort, we. imagine, that 
some of the sixteenth-century. painters, to 
say nothing of their brothers of the nine- 
teenth, would have jealously guarded as 
secrets to the last. The book is exquisitely 
printed, and has a representation of Sully’s 
portrait palette, charged, “and colored by 
hand. (J. M. Stoddart & Co.) 

—Dr. I. Ray’s Contributions to Mental Path- 
ology comprise twenty-two papers upon such 
subjects as the ‘“‘ Causes of Insanity,” “ De- 
lusions and Hallucinations,” “‘ The Insanity 
of Deserted Women,” and ‘* The Confine- 
ment of the Insane,” with accounts of: eight 
celebrated trials involving questions of men- 
tal pathology.. There is also an interesting 
essay upon the ‘‘Insanity of King George 
the Third.” Most of these papers have 
already appeared in medical journals. They 
possess, however, no little general interest as 
the careful work of an expert and a good 
writer, and we commend them to thoughtful 
readers, of whatever calling. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

—The second volume of the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary comprises the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and I Kings. The 
introductory essays prefixed to the several 
books are full, intelligible, and trustworthy, 
and the exegesis is remarkably perspicuous 
and sensible. Very little superfluous infor- 
mation is volunteered, and the reader is not 
wearied with a multitude of wrong interpre- 
tations before he. is permitted to have the 
right one. For plain people and for schol- 
ars who do not care for microscopic and 

voluminous criticism this commentary is 
likely to be one of the best, if not the very 
best yet published. (Scribner.) 

— McClintock's Methodology is an outline of 
the lectures delivered by the late Dr. Mc- 
Clintock at Drew Seminary on ‘‘ Theolog- 
ical Encyclopedia and Methodology.” Ac- 
cording to this cl ation, theology is ex- 
egetical, historical, systematic, and practical. 
The relations of these departments to each 
other, the contents of each, and the author- 
ities upon the various subjects are presented 
with comprehensive scholarship and fair 
discrimination. (Hitchcock & Walden.) 

—The Culture of Pleasure is a prolix. essay 
on the pursuit and possession of happiness. 
The substance of itis, that to be good 1s to 
be happy. This is spread very thin and 
seasoned with a great quantity of anecdote 
and reminiscence. The morality of the 
book is unexceptionable, and it may even 
prove entertaining to a great many readers. 





(Carters.) 





stanch Ultramontanist, who never was a |. 











— Able to Save is a weak and watery book 
of “consolation” for those who are in 
trouble. The author means well, no doubt; 
but persons who could find consolation in 
slops of this sort need mental tonics more 
than sedatives. We are surprised that a re- 
spectable firm like the Carters could put 
their imprint on a book so absolutely. vapid. 


—The Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, who wrote a 
volume on ‘‘ The Beatitudes of the King- 
dom,” has written a sequel to it, entitled The 
Laws of the Kingdom. It is: an. intelligent 
and impressive exposition of the ethical 
rules and theological principles contained 
in the Sermon ‘on the Mount. (Carters.) 


—Oomfort Ye is a series of brief discourses 
by J..R. Macduff, D.D. The sermons are 
largely expository and the Scripture thus 
expounded is taken from the prophecy of 
Isaiah. Dr. Macduff is a careful student of 
the Bible and a fervid and fluent writer, 
(Carters.) 
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“Barly in April. 
ROYAL DIADEM 
strane 
ROYAL DIADEM 


Secular Pinal, ote. oe as they 


Readings, 
cas Sa wrist Sl and val valuable 
avery 
ROYAL DIADEM 
is pre-eminently a Book of 


day-achool Songs for Every Variety of 
Sunday-scheol Service ! 


Weal. DIADEM 


, size Pore Goup,” and will be 
wil contain spit") veold at thes Bat. price, 


gar 0ne Copy. tn Paper Cover, sont, on receipt af 
95 Cents, ds boon as ready. 


pwr Ordere Alled in rot 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago, 
fuccessors to Wu. B. Brappoury. 


~ SUNSHINE. 


THE NEW 
§UNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
BY P. P. BLISS, ; 
For 1873, Now Ready. 


(lose to the Bible! Close to the heart ! 
‘Gen tothe musical and religious needs of the Sunday- 
school, 


CONTAINS GREAT VARIETY! DEEP FEELING! 
‘ INTENSE MELODIES! 
Responsive fcripture readings, with many songs. 
Illastrating : Enforcing! Inviting ! 
Christi: rk 
4 for every meieen Forker. Tizmee ond 


few pages of practice and. pieces A 
y shorn rnoon and cencert ecca- 


ries Single, 35 cents. Per Doz., $3.60. 
A single specimen copy of 


eat by mall on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


MUSICAL TREASURE, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
ocal. 
SILVER CHORD, 
Voe 
GEMS pas SACRED SONG, 
ocal, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
Vocal. 
PPR OF GERMAN SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
~ Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
oneal tt nous 
For Reed 


nad 





Ger 








Library. 


Instrumental. 
GEMS OF om 
Instrum ental. 
HOME CIRCLE. Vol. L 
Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE. Vol. IL 
Instrumental. 
PIANIST’S a 
Instrumental 
PIANO-FORTE GEMs, 
Instrumental. 


Bent, Postpaid, for Retail Price. 
DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Te Tripute oF Praise. 


4 New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public and Boot Worship, 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 


“ie Family Choirs, Social Meetings, 
nly Cirele, and the Sunday- 


a supervision and direction of 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


ic and successful labors in behalf of true 
inent authorities com- 


binein freesmninel known. Em 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


vO containing 834 mel- 
aad 737 hymns, and wesented he Christi 
a the most complete collection af cairel wate gos 
A -laaahacgram aaa 
David, for re- 
Patics for rch . a 
Epis ure’ as eo mraced tee sth 
ah paid t for 88 cents. , 
itd $100 per hundred. Sample copy 
ae pepe cant free to any address. 
M. BH. SARGENT, 


‘Cong’l Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
IS THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 


100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 
Ra te age 
S5cents. $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 
GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 
For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


AGENTS WANTE 


THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC ; 


YSTERIEs oF MepDICUIRE. 
ayy Homevas, QUACKS, AND ou 
ALL AGES AND ALL Oounrrizs. 800 











For Our New 
BOOK, 


Expos oF 
yams oF 
250 

eah and present. It exposes Quae 
Doctors, Patent Medicine Vend. 
, Fortune ee a Modi 


An_ interesting Lm i 
Humbugs of the 





the publishers, “i. B. 
Comm.; Ciicaco, ILL; or Cincinnati, OHIO 





A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


LANDMARKS OF TRUTH; 


Wit PBekeow’ AND, SCIENCE: my Bs Lk 
pao Ay the Arte kB oft the of fevtptares; an. 
mark Christi 





to ev Sabbath-school 

Teachers, and’ others will be greatly benefited by the 
reed eminent divines of all 

ad Bold by agents 


Extra 
"Published UAKER our PUBLISHING CO. 
me and 219 Quince street, Philadeiphia. 


~ JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


WROTE A BOOK, 


in weed Skee determination not to spend a cent te 
bire any one to read it. 


4500 a month can be made selling this book. 


AGENTS TAKE NOTIOE!! 


When we bro Z out Mark Twain's books we promised 


you a benvems now promise you another, and wise 


ts will secure territory, which we we will now arrange 
oe circulars address 
MERICAN PUBLISHING co., Hartford, Conn. 
TO BOOK AGENTS. 
1. PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN. 
New edition. 426 pages. Portrait of Author. 
2. THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
Addressed to the Male Sex. 
wan Le the hist highest st authorities have vaigendy achieved 


success. 
F Shetars with iy cach terms, extracts, and testi 
or 
ials, write to : 


J. @. FERGUS & CO., 
155 N. Nuovrg Srazst, Philadelphia, 















BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUE 








nonin 
2 THE ott 


gente M WORLD. 
CO., N. ¥. 


$150) pu 1873. Agents. 


AMMOTH DOU: 





—£ MAP 
at m4 


PER of U albed Btates nd," 
peng ent omen. eo small orlaree 
MONTH. eats 
¢'New paibe 





AGENTS, movey fast ani will star PE ie 


eee A TIOmAL, PUBLISHING © OO., 9 Liberty St., 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


The WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 








(Organ with the top removed.) 


The Cabinet Pipe Organ 


(ouly combination of the Pipe and Reed Organ) has 

been placed in the market at cheaper rates, 
newer styles. rand greatly improved actions. 
OPINIONS OF MUSICAL JUDGES: 

MORGAN, the Great Organist: 
Re: di fadlopens sable ae over a Reed Or- 
gans, 
ry dng aa most valuable ee ye of 
our time.”—J. R. Tooms. 
ALBERT W. ng THE 
appy to have had an op 


axp ComPos “lam 
Dorteniey y io playa ‘upon this remarkable organ, which I 
consider so cate itself and eas 
above all ‘competition from St 





DistincvisnEp OncanNtst 
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=| CHICKERING 
*  PIANO-FORTES 


‘Fhe Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 

We invite the attention of persons intending to pur 
chase. Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving. : 
fall description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th ST.; New York. 
854 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


THE NEW SCALE 














27 Union Square, N. Y. 


thio i the best Squares Pid Pian Mh made 
Prices ranging ing from 35 350 to TO 700 dal dollars 


Every Piano W. for Five Years. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTaBLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 








Pror. THEO. T. my tans ee amg? 
Tonist, says: “ AllI need say ce hor you bave Be m4 
wonderful advance upon anything hitherto produced.” 


Churches, Schools, Musicians, and Families should 
fall to pone 9 this Organ before buying La 

where, as it is a complete revolution in Cabinet 
For sale ag FB. SB B. TREAT, ot his Wholesale and Retail 


Warerooms, 
For Illustrated Deoaltane and further information 
address 


The Cabinet Pipe Organ Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 


TO THE PUBLIC 
fu Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send fer Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





su 
TO Sk be 
on. in 
ts address, East, NEW 
PUB. OO. Phile., Pa 
¥OSTER &°CO., 
FD. AGE N S23 








The Pictorial Fire- 


side & Parlor 
oat beautiful and 


NEW 


an for er oe ttiad dares 
AMEATCAN Gatton, Cincinnati, aud Ohlcago. 


one an (ost on 





$51 to 0 $20 « 4 h Sarect come aes 


nena the tang tan at 


Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
PRICE $500. 


Cowprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


STECK PIANOS 


are the BEST. 








$102. from 56 cts, Call and examine. Or, 


123 Samples sent (postage free) for 50 cents 
chat retal al for 80. RL. woe 
mare, N 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
$30: a — agent iu every county in 





Had: Ri Wire 
ibe Makien Lane NY. or Onloswe tir 


al MONEY MADE gr ARIDLy WITH STEN | 
particulars re free. SM Sruxcen iit Hanover St, Boston. 


"elo eas TS 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


ars ee. Addrows 7, WOWTH & O0y 8h Coin io 














SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 
™ mon 





A GREAT OFFER 2 APRIL!! 


ootave P PIANOS, 
ments Phar VE 


ANS the -—# Saal in and i. 
oe wee BS isso nyt y ts 
Meo reern hare wo Sy a IF eee eetnad tesreannte te one to tres 

itp wcbased.  Miustrated Catalomnen walled. 





YDEN, Teacher of Guitar 





A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fertes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


ese Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone, 
erie wt finish, simplicity of construction, and dura 


wane, MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 
Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


CHAMEERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


ealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos 
oclhted te whe tor for information, Circulars. and Price. 
anty unlimited and satisf: action guaranteed 
s Orrer.” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 
You ask WHY we can sell 


First oP Ww. Octave Pianos for 
‘e answer—It 











by our “ 












to 
se00° Po sold 
oy Sage of whom 


eae, re ae using 
state where Pst 
U. 8.Plano Co., 865 


CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC, 
$100 casb for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 


organs. Warranted, etc., very beat S275 cash for’. 
ogtaye rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos, 


WILLIAM A. POND & Co., 


ww this notice. 
roadway, N.Y. 








BS Sra 
) 


No. 647 Broadway W, Y. 
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tere 2 & Bare TS 
Haimily Resting, ©? 
AFTER ALL 
BY R, W. EASTERBROOER | 
a d 
Ser ’em up straighter, Sally—straighter agin 
the wall !— " 
Why chairs will wobble at’fun’rals is more 
tian I can tell— 
Axifedve the parlor hair-cloths for the mourn- 
© “ers by the pall, : 
And Dominie Buckles’s table—yes ! that does 
2 tery well 


ae 


” 


Poor Betéy Baker! dead and gone—an’ me a- 
o» fussin’ here ; rae 
Sal, tim up to the children, an’ see if they're 
"( fixed all right. ' 
Miss Brown’s a good old body, but she gin’t the 
least idea 


How to make’ crape hang easy 
penders tight. ; 


And then just. wake Bill’ Baker, back in the 
kitchen there, 
Fast asleep on the settle, béhind the closet 
door. 
He’s druy his wife to the graveyard with drink 
an’ worry an’ care, Sg 
An’ he’s got to-see her buried,.if he néver 
does no more. 


of’ pull sus- 


She stuck to him as brave an’ true ab ever a 


wife did yit, 
Plasterin’ up his record, making the best of 
life ; 
*T was one of the bitterest ‘slices’ that-she took 
out of it, 
But you couldn’t expect much sweetness for 
drunken Baker’s wife, 
There, she has gone, alittle riled. Butlor’, "tis 
better so 
Than to have her working rotnd about for 
that poor Betsy's place ; 
For it don’t require a prophet nor a Solomon to 
know : 
That Sal likes Baker's dashing way and 
handsome devil face. 
He is a handsome fellow ; but looks don’t mat- 
ter much; ; 
Will and Mary copy him, though Bessie’s like 
the dead. 


And he’s got a little property, in land an’ |. 


bonds an’ such ; 
No doubt, so faras money goes, he’ll always 
be ahead. 


I’ve sometimes had a notion that Betsy was too : 
slack, 
Not in the way of housework—nobody. could 
say that ; 
But ¢he warn’t the sort for Baker+she 
: to kind o’ knack g 
For keepin’ him under her finger an’ 
the law down fiat. : 


layin’ 


Shewas always patient an’ gentle, always lovin’ “ 
an’ meek, : 
Just the wife for an angel, no sortof a wife 
for Bil. 
He needed a woman of mettle, who warn’t 
afraid to speak, 
An’ accordin’ to my conviction he stands in 
need of her still. 


Them three poor children is enough to touch a 
heathen’s heart, ; 

An" Bill’s a good provider, whatever his faults: 

may be, 
I don’t suppose that—Iswk-a-day! if there 
- ain't Elder "art, 
Pll let him in, Poor Betsy! she’s better off 
than we. 
eee 
CONTRACTING CHAMBERS. 
BY ELLIS VAIL. 

‘‘Terr’s another!” said Ralph, laying 
down the paper with an air of. intense-dis- 
gust. 

“ Another what?” said I, supposing it 
must be a boiler explosion or murder, at 
least. 

“Another of your friends gone,” he re-’ 
plied, concisely. 

Now I knew there wasn’t the least use in 
waiting for the rest of the story. Ralph is 
so afraid of appearing to countenance the 
feminine weakness for gossip and chatter 
that he habitually intrenches himself behind 
the fortification of lofty reserve, and only 
parts with his morsels of information under 
a heavy fire of questions. So I lost no time 
in bringing my battery to bear. 

“Who is it? Gene where? You don’t 
mean dead?” i ee 

“No. Married.” “Marcella ‘Nelson and. 
that Tom Seberman. I. can’t understand 
why girls will-throw themselves away so.” 

“Why,” said I, “isn’the good eridtigh for 
her?” ‘ + ‘ 


} dairy, as his in the turnip-patch ; but Mar-- 
(f cella is not that-woman.” oe 


q 


THE INDEPENDENT 


NN RI a ON ae BO ARTES OY 
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gamble or get drunk, and probably he won't 
with ‘neither \enterprise’ nor activity,‘ who! 


' “Butif she Idves the farmer?” °~ 
‘* She don’t lové Him:’ ‘Shécan’t. Lknow 


‘them both, and I know that their paths have 
' always lain too wide apart for her’ to learn 


to love him. They have not enough ¢om- 
mon standing-ground. He might have had | 
a wife whose delight would have been in her 


“Ts he rich ?” F asked. - 2 


has‘a-good louse and large farm, with'some: 
thousands of dollars besides. I never thought 
that Marcella would “marry for money; but 
I can see no othef reason for her taking Tom 
Scherman.””~ 

There was an impressive pause. I was 
thinking over the women of my acquaint- 
ance—those married, to be married, and who 
wished to be married; and, judging Mar- 
cella by others, it seemed not impfobable 
that her dhoice had been the result of ‘social 
or mercenary considerations:~But I took up 
the gauntlet for‘her and the thousands who 
had done likewise. 

“You blame Mareella,” I said, ‘ You 
would better! find fault with that ‘state of 
society in which marriage becomes a there 
business transaction to #0 many women.” 

“Tt need not,” said Ralph. “She was 
not obliged: to marry ‘him:” 

‘* Perhaps not actually obliged; but there 
is a mental coercion which you leave out of 
thequestion. You remember the story of 
the contracting chamber in which prisoners 
used to be confined ?” 

“Yes; but I.don’t see the connection be- 
tween that and the present subject.” 

‘*You would very soon if you were a 
woman and lived in such a contracting 
chamber. 

“While'she is young the apartment is com- 
fortable and roomy. After a while the walls 
Wegin to contract, A steady, unremitting 
pressure from aN sides urges the luckléss 
Occupant, to. marriage, as the one door of 
escape. Unless she chooses that, she sees 
day by day her horizon lessen. 

“ Night by nightand day by day the closing 


bags j walls shut out one after another the stars of 
* her sky and hide the golden shining of the 


morning and the broad light of noon. En- 


»| deavor beats against the encircling barriers 


only to bruise its hands. Hope is crushed 
and ambition suffocates in the tightening 
grasp.” 

' ‘*T ghould not say that Anna Dickinson’s 
hope was crushed or her ambition stifled,” 
observed Ralph, as I paused. 

. “Tam not talking about Anna Dickinson. 
The white heat of her enthusiasm would 


to Ross Bonheor or Clara Barton or Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phel 


up and explain the moment Pegasus is fairly 
started. 

“T am speaking of ordinary girls, in their 
ordinary cramped avd confined . position. 
See how few are. their sources of growth or 
enjoyment. College doors are shut and 
locked..,, “T'hisé GF the professions opén with 
a creak fearful enough to frighten away even 
the courageous. ‘The -fuctative trades are 
monopolized, and men do not hesitate to 
-give asa reason for such monopoly that 
girls would not wish to marry if they. could 
support themselves as comfortably without. 
Does not that look as if there was a pinch 
somewhere ? 

“The thorough education which in man’s 
hands is a sharp tool for carving eut-bis for- 
tunes apd shaping circumstances;to his will 
is withheld from woman, because it is ex- 


>made to her hand, and; that the .circum- 
stances of her life will shape themselves 
after those of her husband. Where is the 
use of giving knives to people who have 
nothing to whittle ?” 

“JT thought you were speaking of con- 
tracting chambers; but now the “subject 
seems. tobe edged tools, You have not 


gested Ralph: = 





: + Path coming’ back to it direatly. You 


thing to the contrary. » He does’not swear or | 
respect. He 18 Just a dull, humdrum farmer, | 
never reads a book and takes no paper except" 


the Ploughman??« > ; , 153 § 4 


“TI suppose he would he called so, He. 


melt walls of adamant. Neither did I refer 


" said I, seyerely; for. it: |; 
. is a favorite habitof: Ralph’s to:ask me to rein 


 pectefi that she will find her fortune ready | 


you?” -sug- | 
% 








freest_use of the faculties and widest. range 
of thought. _ = Dig 
'“By force of necessity woman seeks 


}), Pleasure and variety through the prescribed 
schannels, While young, these are croquet 


parties and skating parties; riding and 


and dramatics. By and by there is an end 
of all this. ..The chamber. begins to. con- 


“tract. ‘At thirty hername is left off the 
: lists of‘invitation. Younger women are in 
~y the tableaux and tend the flower-table at 


the festival.’ If she goes to the concert or 
the lecture, she goes alone. Old friends are 
lost fronyher circle, and their places remain 
unfilled. The light fades out of her days, 
and leaves them, a: gray, slow-mdving’ pro- 
cession of shadows. .The object of life be-; 
comes the maintenance of an unceasing 
fight with poverty. And now you have the 
contracted prison-cell.” 

‘* Well,” said Ralph, rousing himself, , 
‘* that. may be all true. I suppose, in fact, 
itis. But what help is there? You can’t 
make.an old woman young again.” 

“Shall you call yourself an old man when 
next month brings your thirty-fifth. birth- 
day? Do you wish you were sixteen again, 
that you might live over your best days 
once more? Buta woman of your age is 
called passée, and so she feelg herself. When 
the pleasures of youth are gone, except 


: through marriage, she hasno ‘outlook into a 


widening future, holding other joys-and 
other opportunities, greater..than those of 
the past. or even equal.to them. 

“Girls are not blind. They see the 
ordinary lot of single women, and. the odds 
against which those contend who try to 
reach anything above it. Shall I read you a 


mee from a letter apropos of this sub- 
Cc 

“Tf you please. My mind is open to in- 
struction.” Itis not long, is it?” 

, ‘4 No. It won’t fatigué you: The writer 
‘says: “I have stopped stroggling, and am 
content to drift along just.whiere the current 
carries me. I suppose “other girls have the 
same ambition that I had, and that’ I am 
only one in a million of the discouraged and 
giving-up ones.’ . 

“dt is the pressure of: cireumstances, the 
crushing weight of the opinion of society, . 
not deliberate folly and wiekedness which 
urge so many women to @ false marriage. 
The chamber grows so small that they are 
willine’ to creep out by any crack. The 
business transaction is the transaction of the 
traveler in the desert, who sells his pearls for 
a.cup of water.” 

'“ Tf you could be a little less figurative in 
your style,” said Ralph, “I think I should 
understand better. I never associated the 
lot of girls in the nineteenth century with 





any such mournful pictures of dungeons, 


oarless voyagers, and sun-beaten travelers.” 
“Phen I will try to be more explicit. The 
position of nineteenth-century girls is that 
of those who stand and wait. They are ex- 
pected to:'be married. Nothing else is ex- 
pected of them. Naturally they desire to 
fulfill their mission, and failure 1s to a great 
extent regarded as disgrace. After a girl 
leaves her teens and before she is fairly 
crystallized into an old maid-socicty feels 
an uneasy sense of responsibility as to. what 
will become of her. Friends inquire anx- 
iously what shemeans to do; and various 
young men or widowers, as the case may be, 
are commended to her attention. She hears 
‘warning remarks about going through the 
woods and taking a crooked stick at last. 
Let her marry, and the public mind is at 
rest. It no longer experiences any solicitude 


4, 0n het account, though there may be more 


“reason for it’ than ever before. Marriage is 
made the one goal of her earthly hopes, the 


} chief cornerstone of her building. 


“When the relations of man and woman 
are adjusted on an equal basis it will be of 
equal-value toe both. Love—that love whose 


derness: knows - neither change . nor. Joss, 
chill, whose heavenly light no darkness can 


eclipse, which .fire cannot consume. nor 
) many waters quench, which holds its own 





clasp; is not a more beautiful thing to’ wo- 


true andahiding love clothes 
“wife alike in its royal purple, bestows uno; 
walking and sailing ; going and coming and_, 
‘meeting with; :friends;,tableaux;) festivals, 


‘pafience:ne. triel- can outweary, whose ten-- 


whose warmth no freezing storm of lifé can_ 


in an embrace which death itself. cannot un-. 





“Good? Well, yes. I don’t know any- deny us-the larg . pportanities of happi man than to man. The: sacred tp 
P| and activity. You discourage us from fol- | his heartof home; where. 0. ® 

lowing those pursuits which most develop oo the dear gttmney castiy 
ais’ Wife ; but he js not her equal in any | and strengthen the powers and give the © Claspa close a lighted family” ") 


Ne 


his dream of wife and child are not, leas fis 
than her vision of a protecting le Bi 
encircling all her life and arms of love shield. 
ing her from the rough blows of fate. 4 


hasband ‘and 


both its‘crowning gift’ We only ask that to 
those women who miss the purple some other 
robe than one of sackcloth shall be 4 

that, failing of the throne, they neeg not, 
perforce, sit among the ashes; and that-{] 
may have such other opportunities for use. 
fulness, self-help, and happiness ag shall pre. 
vent their ever accepting the shadow of maz 
riage for its reality, its hollow sham for it, 
enduring substance.” ; 





AN EPITAPH. 
Boston, March 26th, 1978, 
My Dear Mr. Bowen : 

Many years ago, when you andI were 
young men together, and I was living in my 
father’s house in Brooklyn, there was: 9 
famous garden, called ‘‘ Duflow’s Garden,” 
back of the present site of the City Hall, In 
the spring of 1889 the buildings were pulled 
down, the garden destroyed, and a street 
cut through it. One day, when wan. 
dering through its dismantled grounds, we 
came toa vacant lot behind, that appeared 
to have once been a burial-place. On enter. 
ing, one of the first, objects we. saw wasa . 
large slab of white marble, lying flat on the 
ground, and=covered with dirt and;mold; 
on removing’someé of which we distovered 
the epitaph: which I inclosé. We after: 
ward, with brush and water, cleansed it, and 
copied verbatim et literatim everything ontt 
I remember that, some time after, Park 
Benjamin was at/our house, and-we showed 
him the epitaph. You know whata. jolly 
man he was and how much he enjoyed 4 
good laugh. Well, he took. the, paper, and 
would read a line or) two,;and then he 
would laugh. After a few moments he 
he would read again, and_, then, laugh, 
and read and laugh, till at last, -hold- 
ing on to his sides, he cried: “Oh! I 
shall die! . I shall certainly die!’ And - 
we young people all got into such 8 gale,I 
thought we should never stop. My sides « 
fairly ache now, asI recall the scene. He 
afterward inserted the epitaph in the New 
Yorker, or New World—I forget which, for . 
he was editor of both papers. The only copy - 
I. had was a.written one, which I sent toa © 
friend some twenty years ago, and was mis: © 
laid by him, and only found last year. ‘When - 
breaking up housekeeping, to remove to an: » 
other state, he discovered it. The epitaph ° 
has never been printed since, and my object 
now in asking you to insert it in Tae Lyne 
PENDENT is a8 much to learn from Brook- 
lyn antiquarians if they ever heard of or . 
know where this stone is now. as to gratify. 
the curious with sight of one of the most 
unique specimens of the genus extant. 

Yours, truly, * 
«* LINCOLN. 
EPITAPH COPIED FROM A TOMBSTONE IN 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

“In the mournful instances of human 
frailty, Concording to demonstrate the des- 
tiny; also asa baneful occurrence both, 
and of an unshaken resolution, and wousual 
-disappomtment.——Here lies the no more to 
be animated and everlasting remains, of 
Apollus Nichol, born in Smithtown, Apl 11. 
1776. the same month 1811 departed, and 
entered up, to the elementary menstruum 
dissolution, naught resurrection and ascen- 


sion. ; 
“ Conspicuous example of unavoidable fate! 
who after his baying been tired _of = 
periencing 8 Months various bean 
expectation to find alleviation to his pai 
existance, started in quest of relief, : 
in hig resolution, notwithstanding an paged 
_ siderable distat , contended 8 Weeksaga:O” 
the progressive obsticles of bis painful si 4 





dwelling, which 
had flattered himself to find 


, Accelerated b: 

*his Mraviguary Gropeical state, and the stren- 

uous — apelin 
e one } 

Ma deat Mg y a b 

slidenes prolongation ; 

aborted! subject likewise 
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pai peperenl er instead of a desirous bene- 


etermined in the witness, which }-. 


indubitably and peremptorily was to sustain 
— liad such sinister catastrophe, the in- 
rable parties manifested to only have 
Cord to their destined victim enough of 
vital faculty before reaching the spot, where 
‘the minute residue of the last hour was 
to be exhausted, and for implacably having, 
ter the final fatal thread was cut off. 
“To memorise such & dismal event, the 
coficern it has Caused the unaccustomed be- 
holder; may this cold stone relating the 
lars be of a consolatory nature to the 
surving consort and relations of the deceased, 
and help them to be in their privation re- 
to the unalterable supreme will, and 
with fortitude submit to the execution of its 


3 


irrevocable decree.” 
——— 
Lorp Lyrron’s will contained special di- 
rections: a8 tothe examination of his body. 


in order to provide against the possibilit _- 
his being buried while in a trance, and di- 
rected that he should be interred in the 
family mausoleum at Knebworth, that an 
epitaph should be written in the English 
language, and that the cost of his funeral 
should be limited to the modest expenses 
gual fa the interment of 2 private gentle- 
man. 
Fa 


FOR THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


{HE WILSON SEWING MACHINE COM- 
“pANY’S MAGNIFICENT MACHINES AND 
‘WACHINE WORK ON EXHIBITION TO- 
“paY AND TO-NIGHT. 








‘To excel in improvement and in work pro- 
dicéd by their machine has ever been the 
tnotto. of the Wilson Sewing Machine Com- 
peny)\‘Their career, from the opening of 
ther first office and works in the city, years 


0, to the present time, has been in the | 
-‘fallest sense of, the term ‘‘a success,” and 


the development of their plans and the 
growth of their business without a parallel 
ia the history of sewing machines. This is 
the direct result of the herculean efforts put 
forth’ by the: managers for the advancement 
oftheir object, until it has reached the bight 
ofiperfection in point.of mechanism, and is 
séndered useful in all hands by the wonder- 
fal: simplicity of its construction and its 
adaptability toa range and variety of work 
ettempted with success by no other ma- 
chine. 
¢diythe few years just past the opposition 
drought to bear against the ‘‘New Wilson 
Underfeed Machine’ bas been very hard, 
andin many instances. the combined efforts 
efiail the older machines have been brought 
‘against it, but without. effect, and without 
exception, as the scores and we may say 
‘tundreds of Premiums, Diplomas, and 
Medals received at. the. different fairs and 
‘Mialsiall over the land fully. demonstrate. 
*sBat thisis- not enough. Having: proved 
‘heir ability and. power to Americans to 
‘dvercome all cempetitors, they proceed, with 
‘thesame indomitable spirit which has char- 
seterized their every step and made them 
‘adécessful here, to the tried fields of the Old 
“World, there, as here, to justify their claims 
‘overall others to the front rank among the 
*mechavical productions of the globe. 
The preparations for their introduction at. 
‘the World’s Great Exhibition at Vienna have 
‘been such as:wwill do credit to.the nation in 
‘whose name they are sent, to. the company 
“which has produced them and whose name 
‘they commemorate, as well as the instructive 
workmen who have contributed their com- 
“mendable skill to the result. 
The samples of work embrace everything 
* which tends to show the power of their ma- 
thine and its adaptation to. all uses—harness 
_ eaddie work, ladies’ fine embroidering, 
cording, tucking, quilting, felling, 


oar innumerable other kinds and varieties of 


Work for which their machines are so admir- 
_ adapted. 


“to view and. inspect them. On Saturday 
‘sthey Will be started-on their way. across the 
“eeea, Sor ‘competition in the world’s arena ; 
Pemdsthe reswit. cannot be. otherwise there | 
enw -andit nanlmnons infor 
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“NOT ONE WOMAN SAVED.” 


Four hundred men saved, but not one 
woman! One boy saved, but not one wo-. 
man! While we look for some silver lining, 
we are confronted with this fringe ofintenser 
blackness to the “ Atlantic” horror. 

Others may draw their more obvious mor- 
als from the disaster. It may be that-a vessel 
whose len is ten or twelve times its 
breadth is too slender for strength. We 
only know that this disaster proves nothing 
on the subject ; for a Spanish galleon would 
go to picces if driven at unslacked speed 
against a sharp ledge.. ‘We only know: that 
for speed and for comfort at sea the larger 
vessel is the better. It may be that the cap- 
tain was careless and reckless, though we 
have seen no absolute evidence of it as*yet. 
It may be that the vessel was sent to sea 
with ashort supply of coal and provisions— 
although this is denied; and the possibility 
of putting into Halifax at any time for sup- 
plies, as some steamers regularly do, should 
not'be overlooked in assigning blame. We 
suspect that contractors failed to supply. a 
full amount at the present high price of coal in 
England, and that the officers of the company 
did not discover the failure. ‘It must be, and 
this only seems the certain cause of the acci- 
dent, that there was some fatal error in the 
reckoning, and that the officer in ‘charge, 
now passed beyond ourjudgment, somehow 
mistook the lights. Nor can we fail to 
deplore that the point was not properly pro- 
tected by a lighthouse. 4 

But all this does not explain why four 
hundred men were saved and not one wo- 
man. We do not believe, as a correspond- 
ent has charged, that the batches were 
closed on the women of the steerage. Cer- 
tainly one of them got into the rigging. Be- 
ing in the stern, which sunk first, they hardly 
had time to escape. But this was not true 
of the women in the cabin. They had the 
same chance of life as the men. They came 
on deck, or might have doneso. They were 
lashed to the rigging. For some of them 
everything was done that devotion could do, 
leave his bride, though entreated by .her to 
gave his own life. Pragoe as, 
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ness. Our women are brought up to be 
sit@ly féeble and ingapable/ There Ys) 
WO reagon Why © woman shouldbe sickli 
dna man, Her different organization 
no excuse for it. Indeed, of the two, the fe- 


th i 
male possesses the strongest ee 





am hourish onl 
Statistics of three countries prove that 
boys succumb to disease more readily than 
girls during early childhood. We have 
never heard that among savages the women 
are less hardy or healthy than the mez. 
Does any one believe that among a cabin 
full of Esquimaux or Modocs there would” 
have have been ‘‘not one woman saved”? 
It is one of the saddest blunders of our 
modefn civilizatidn’*that if) dis¢riniinates 
against women’s health, while asstiming to 
spare. them. It should be the.aim in the cul- 
ture of the human racé to secure to Our men 
4ll_ the best qualities of -wouien and to :our | 
women all the best qualities of men. “Physi 
cal strength is one of the grandest possessiors 
of man, because it is the foundation of 
mental and moral power. The education 
which disparages it in women is radically 
wrong. Our boys,afe growing up to’ be 
athletes and our girls to be invalids. A 
young man who cannot march from _ téenty 
to forty miles in a day is regarded with dis- 
dain. A young woman who can do itis a 
prodigy. .These things ought not so to be. 
The trouble is in-a vicious “public senti- 
ment, which thinks it degrading for a girl 
, to rum barefoot, liek boy; to bé-éoléfed- ty 
| the sun ; toride and shoot and fish and swim; 
in short, to live out of doors-and feel as 
friends the wind and the fain, the sutishine 
and the frost: ‘Unless the -present: vicious 
culture of girls be corrected, we shall have in 
a generation or two, if we have it not al- 
ready, in the civilized variety of the human 
race, the “ delicate” health of its females de- 
veloped as a genuine instance of what Dar- 
win calls secondary sexual characters, as 
constant as the mane in the’male lion or the 
penciled feathers in the female Hamburgh 
fowl. ’ 

The strength of women at the crisis of 
their life depends on their physical culture 
while children. Let ‘parents; be. no, more 
ashamed of their girls’ brown faces and fists 
than of their boys’. Let them -train and 
clothe them so that they can run and climb 
and care for and protéct “themselves: Let 
them tuke them with their brothers ‘into the 
harvest field. A boy is not ashamed of 
work ; no more should be a girl. The re- 
finement that shuts a girl out of God’s sun- 
shine, and allows her no rougher work 
in-doors than to embroider worsteds,. or 
tap ivory keysy or» dust a marble mantel 
is refining hef Off of the face of the earth to 
give place-to the. daughters of .the servants 
in the Kitchen. Their coarse work is healthy 
and honorable. We honor it; and among 
our occasional contributors there is hardly ' 
one of whom wé féel more proud than of a 
woman—a lady—who is not ashamed to 
earn ber living as cook and housemaid, 
working for month’s wages. ‘ 





SPAIN’S PREDICAMENT. 


Unuarrr Spain seems to be tending faster 
and faster to absolute political disintegration 
and dissolution. Weakness in the ministry, 
divisions in the Cortes,the Carlists ma‘ing 
decided progress in the North, the partics-in 
the provinces ready to spring at each other’s 
throats if the particular scheme favored by 
each does not prevail, mutiny in the army, 
slackness in volunteering, difficulty in col- 
lecting the taxes, a general demoralization 
of. whatever industry remained undemoral- 
ized, and virtual public bankruptcy furnish 
but sorry elements out of which to build up 
a free constitutional republic, . The. divis- 
ions among the Republicans themselves are 
not the least formidable obstacles which .the 
Republic will -heve.toe surmount before it can 
establish itself in any shape likely to endure. 
The question on which the parties divide is 
the great one of Sp dates suelo ah 

gation. And in Spain, asin France in the 
days of the Commune, the Radicals are the 
centralizers, and the rvatiwes@re the 
‘dectntealizers or the Federalists., 
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should be in the 
of the great cities, 
which would be dominated in fact by that 
Pari to avoid being overwhelmed by 

} rvative peasantry of the provinces. 
nish Federalists; as we understand 

it, wish that the government of the several 


provinces, oe re the.hands of the 


on, the plan of our 


plan of our own. The Radicals, on the 
other hand, would have the ,provinces 
mélted, agit Were, into an _indiseriminate 
mass, the.central power of which should 
rest with a single representative body, hold- 
’ its sessions in Madridand gubject to 
the influences of a capital, which have 
changed with the change-of times from 
monarchical and aristocratic to radical and 
democratic. png 


mn 

It is nothing strange that the Federalist 
party, which contains within its ranks most 
of the property-holders of Spain, should 
dread thewyoeessrof their opponents, which, 
they fear, would enlminate in a reign of ter- 
ror, devastation, and murder, like that of the 
Commune of Paris. The majority ef-the 
Cortes, unforttnately, is ‘with the Radicals, 
and in overwhelming numbeis, if one can 
«judge by the vote on the question of the ad- 
journment of the legislature until the first of 
May, when the Constituent Assembly should 
meet to form a permanent republican gov- 
ernment, appdinting a Consultative Com- 
mission to sit in the interim and 
exercise, we presume, the functions of 
government. This was'furiously opposed 
by the Radicals, though the reason may not 
be immediately apparent; and was defeated 
by a vote of almost two tojone; | The minis- 
try did not resign at once, although it had 
, made the question a cabinet one, There 
were hopes of bringing about a compromise, 
and neither party wished to precipitate the 
civil war which it was believed would break 
out at once if a Radical ministry should be 
placed, in ‘power. The Federalists in the 
provinces, it is affirmed, are all ready to re- 
sist by force of arms the reign of a Radical 
executive ; while the Radicals are apprehen- 
sive that the provinces will-return a ma- 
jority of Federalist delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and think that now. is 
the accepted time for them to establish 
the Unitary. Republic according - to 
their ideas. The position of affairs 
in Spain, therefore, is exactly the op- 
posite of that in France. Neither’ Legis- 
lative Assembly is willing to part with its 
functions until the government’ shall ‘be 
settled on the basis gspproved by the major- 
ity ; or, at-least, that it shall not be settled 
on that which is favored by the minority. 
The government in France is so ‘much 
stronger than that in Spain, that the danger 
of civil war is mitch less in the former coun- 
try than inthe latter. But in neither is the 
triumph of what! we should Goiisider a 
republican form of government a very near 
probability. 

But nothing can well be imagined more 


itants of Spain who have anything to lose. 
In the North the Oarlists are carrying on 
the war in the spirit of banditti. Mur- 
der and robbery and. arson mark their 
progress wherever they make -any. 
-The: bloodiest :chief- of the brigauds .is the 
curate of Santa Cruz, who rivals the most 
sanguinary of, the Paris Communists in, the 
cruelty of his “‘butcheries and torturings.: And 
the Carlist rising is not confined to the North. 
Such bave occurred in the extreme South 
of Spain, in Granada and about Malaga, aud 
“even in the neighborhood of Madrid: one of 
the leaders performed a feat worthy of Fra 
Diavolo: He went to the theater and seated 
himself next Senor Santa Anna, the pro- 
prietor of one of the principal journals. Just 
before the play was over, he left the theater, 
took possession of M. Santa Anna’s carriage, 
was driven a few miles out of Madrid, 
where he left the carriage, carrying away 
> the-horses with him. And, what is thé worst 
symptom of all, the. regular soldiers are 
»insubordinate, and.seém rather inclined to 
join these brigands than to resist them. Cer- 
Sainly, these transactions of his partisans 
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niunists in Franve demanded that the gov- 


__ 
the ferocities and villainies of the wretches’. 


who make his flag the cover of robbery ‘ana. 
murder, his name is necessarily identified | 
With them and must be tainted by the ill 
odor that infects theirs. It is Possible that 
the spirit which refused to submit to French « 
domination and which rose against the 
anny of Ferdinand VII and Isabella II may 
yet assert itself and put these’ domestic ene. 
mies to shameful flight. Then the greatman 
which Spain most needs just now may come 
to the front and conduct her tosafety, peace, 
and freedom. She is far enough from them 
all just now. 





ORTHODOXY AS AN INVESTMENT, 


Maxine a religion of orthodoxy is not 
uncommon. Mostof us know professors of 
religion whose chief desire it is to be ortho. 
dox, to whom the holding of right opinions 
is more than judgment, mercy, or faith, 
But a worse fault than this is theirs who 
make a business of orthodoxy. 

There are Christians whose stock in trade 
:consists largely in the opinions which they 
hold. They hold these opinions very rigidly; 
they insist that they are fundamental to all 
‘right living; they believe that all who fail 
to receive them are dangerous members of 
society, and ought, so far asitis possible, tobe 
discouraged and suppressed. The one verss 
of Scripture more precious t6 them than any 
other is this, from the letter of the Apostle 
John to the Elect Lady : ‘‘ If there come any 
unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him 
Godspeed.” Here, they insist, is good 
Scripture authority for the social ostracism 
of heretics. Here is warrant for our claim 
that, other things being equal, our patronage 
and support in worldly matters should be 
given to them who are of the household of 
| faith, in preference to them that walk not 
with us. We once knew a minister, and:he 





but the pastor of a church in‘a large ‘town’ 
in New England, who strongly advised his 
parishioners from the pulpit to patronize the 
traders of his own parish, rather than thos 
of the church over the way. Such expres 
sions are rare, doubtless; but the spirit out 
of which they grow is abroad everywhere, 
It is the spirit of him who cried out, ‘‘ What 
profit shall I have if I pray unto him ?”—the 
spirit which strives to make gain of godli- 
ness, and which supposes godliness to con- 
sist in the tenacious holding of a given sye 
tem of doctrine. 

If the persons who are governed by this 
spirit happen to be editors of religious 
organs, as is sometimes the case, they will 
spend a large portion of their space im 
vaunting their own orthodoxy, and decrying 
the unsoundness of their contemporaries 
Every conference of the managers of such ® 
newspaper begins, we suppose, with the 
unanimous passage of a series of resolutions 
to this effect: Resolved, 1. That orthodox 
journals are the salt of the earth. Resoleed, 
2. That the Christian Ignorancer is the only 
orthodox journal. Resolved, 8. That the 
—— —, and the —— ——, and many other 


unhappy than the condition of the inbab- | journals are eminently unsound and dan- 


gerous in their teachings. Resolved, 4 That 
all true believers should immediately with- 
draw their patronage from these heretical 
papers, and bestow it upon the Christian 
Ignorancer. 

Armed with ‘such a purpose as this, they 
make their columns bristle with praises of 
their own soundness and covert assaults 
upon their rivals. We have even known 
nearly all the editorial page of such a new 
paper to be devoted to showing what & 
blessing in the house a truly “safe” and 
“thoroughly orthodox newspaper is; and 
what a dreadful thiog it must be to permit a 
family to read such newspapers as might be 
mentioned. These naughty newspapers are 
not mentioned by name, of course— 
would advertise them; but they are gener 
ally pointed out with sufficient clearness. 

When such a journalist goes up — 
temple to pray, we suppose he 
prays with himself thus: “Lord, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men wns pea 
tics, unsound, latitudinarian, or © 
editor of ‘The — _ ent 

shism® twice in ‘the wee! 

ori shared: yoea? And if it is not 
asserted itv the prayéryit 1s at least sungeeted, 
} that‘such ‘staunch’ adherenes to "wound: dor 








not peréonally fésjonsiMle; “provalty, for 


trine tight riot to go wnrewarded. 
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ia, well understood by the editor 

who has invested in orthodoxy. He knows 
well how to cast a slur upon his rivals, 
The science of quotation, as he has learned 
it, enables him to seize upon and magnify 
evety poragraph in the columns of his less 
contemporaries which can be made to 
bear the appearance of unsoundness, and 
never, in the most remote way, to hint that 
they ever contain anything of a different char- 
acter. He knows very well that, in 
the main, the opinions of these dread- 
ful heretics are identical with those 
of which he is the self-constituted 
champion; that the things in which they 
with his school are more by far than 
those in which they differ from it; that they 


+ gre working might and main for precisely 


the same objects which he professes to hold 
dear; but it would not do for him to let bis 
readers find it out, for the hope of his gains 
would be gone if he did not keep sturdily 
: Great is the Christian Ignorancer ! 

It is the only Orthodox journal ! 
We are quite prepared to believe the re- 
which we have heard, that the young 
men. who habitually read that immac- 
gate journal almost invariably turn out to 

be Pharisees. 
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MR. FIELD ON CODES. 


Om of the March numbers of the Albany 
Jaw Journal contains the substance of an 
siidress recently delivered by David Dudley 
Field, of this city, before the judiciary com- 
mittee, of the two houses of the legislature 
of this state, having a general reference to 
the expediency of legal codes, while calling 
special attention to the codes, prepared by 
commissioners appointed for this purpose. 
The constitution adopted in 1846 provided 
for the appointment of three commissioners, 
“hase duty it shall be to reduce into a 
written and systematic code the whole body 
of the law of this state, or so mucb and such 
parts thereof.as to the said commissioners 
shall seem practicable and expedient.” The 
commissioners were authorized to improve 
the law by suggesting amendments, and then 
directed to submit the whole to the legis- 
lature, for its acceptance, modification, or 





The result of this constitutional require- 
ment, and of the action of the legislature 
under it, has been the preparation of five 
legal codes, embracing common and statute 
law, and intended to cover the whole field 
of political, civil and criminal, substantive 

_and remedial legislation in a classified and 
systematic form. In this immense labor 
Mr. Field has himself been the chief worker. 
Of the five codes, that of civil procedure is 
theonly one which the legislature has as 
yet adopted, leaving the other four uncon- 
sidered and unacted upon. It is several 
years since the work, undertaken by the 
eXpress command of the constitution, 
was reported to the legislature as finished; 
and yet, with the exception above men- 
tioned, nothing has been done in regard to 
it. Mr. Field informs us that the code of 


 Givil procedure, in whole or in part, has been 


adopted in twenty-three states and terri- 
tories of the Union; that ten states and 
territories have adopted the code of crim- 
inal procedure; that the whole five codes 
have been adopted in California and the 
dvil and penal codes in Dakota. It is a little 
Ttemarkable that the state which has fur- 
hished these codes should have been so dila- 
tory, by simple default, in considering their 
merits and in taking any action upon them. 
The legislature has been so occupied with 
the business of special legislation that it per- 
haps has found no time to grapple with this 
important subject. The object of Mr. Field’s 
(dress was to call the attention of the 
Dresent legislature to the question, and urge 
Upon it the duty of some kind of action 
Without further delay. ; 
Laws, as they are enacted from time to 
time, rapidly accumulate in number, and, 
after a series of years, they exist in an un- 
Organized and unsystematized mass, miscel- 
YY scattered, without any classifica- 
Hen or affinity in their subject matter, 
through twenty or it may be fifty or a bun- 
Sd or ever more volumes. They are pub- 
Med together, but as detached legal frag- 
Meats, having no natural or philosophical 


Ghtistion with each other. Laws ceasing 
. Wbeoperative because repealed exist with 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The art of turning devotion into dis- | those that are in force... What is known as ‘ Editorinl Rotes ‘while a marked improyement upon.the cone 
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the common law, in distinction from statute 
law, found in digests and reports of judicial 
decisions and in elementary treatises on 
specific subjects, upon which the legislative 
will of the lawmaking power has never been 
expressed, and which is pertinently cbharac- 
terized by Mr. Field as ‘‘judge-made law,” 
forms a vast wilderness of precedents, many 
of which overrule and contradict each other. 
This is the state of the law in this country, 
and in all countries, except as it is changed 
and modified by the formation of legal codes. 
The older the country and the greater the 
bulk of legislation and judicial precedents 
the greater the difficulty in finding out what 
the law really is on any given subject. It is 
easy to see that law in this shape is a terra 
incognita to the common mind, except when 
it strikes its blow; and that it isa very per- 
plexing problem even to the professional 
jurist. 

Now, the object of codifying the law is 
to take it out of this form of a mere 
chronological succession of statutes and 
decisions, and present it in a scien- 
tific arrangement, thereby reducing it to 
order, and bringing together, under specific 
heads, all the legislation and all the estab- 
lished legal principles that, by reason of their 
subject matter, are naturally cognate. When 
this is done, we have a code more or less 
complete according to the perfection of the 
work. It is simply a classification of the 
law on scientific principles. Take, for ex- 
ample, the law in respect to homicide. Ina 
comprehensive code we shall find the whole 
law under this title, with the legislative will 
impressed upon it. Without such a code the 
law will be scattered in the fragmentary 
form through a great many volumes, con- 
taining specific statutes and modifications of 
statutes, and probably a much greater num- 
ber of judicial precedents, without any 
arrangemerit or order. What is true in this 
case is true in the application of the law to 
any case. 

One would think that a simple statement 
of what is meant by a legal code would be 
sufficient to show at once that law, reduced 
so far as practicable to this form, must exist 
in the best shape in which human skill can 
place it. A code is law classified and meth- 
odized, and this is certainly better than lawas 
a mere chronological miscellany. We see no 
reason why the principle of scientific classifi- 
cation should not be applied to law as well as 
to other departments of human knowledge. 
We, hence, favor codification as a scientific 
arrangement of the general and fundamental 
principles that constitute the great body of 
both statute and common law. In this we 
assume, what every lawyer knows to be true, 
that there are such principles; and it seems 
to us that the best form in which they can 
exist for practical use is that of a ‘code, 
stated in the fewest words consistent with 
the most perfect clearness. The Revised 
Statutes of this state, enacted in 1830, and 
those of Massachusetts, enacted in 1859, as 
well as revisions of the statutes of many 
other states, are, so far as they go, examples 
of legal codification. They contain the law 
in a digested and systematized form, with- 
out reference to the dates of specific enact- 
ments. All such codes may be revised and 
amended as often and as much as circum- 
stances require. They are capable alike of 
growth and improvement in their contents, 
and may at any time be altered at the pleas- 
ure of the legislative will. 

Whether the five codes, including the one 
already adopted, prepared by the commis- 
sioners for this state, and designed to em- 
brace the whole field of statute and common 
law in the state, are what they should be is 
a question for the legislature to settle. It 
ought not to be dodged from year to year. 
If there be no time for its proper considera- 
tion at the ordinary session of the legislature, 
then let there be a special session appointed 
for the work, as was done when the Revised 
Statutes were adopted in 1830. In the mean- 
time, place these codes im the hands of a 
committee, composed of the ablest and most 
experienced jurists of the state, charged 
with the duty of giving them a thorough ex- 
amination and reporting thereon ‘at this 
session. It is time that the legislature took 
some further action in obedience to the 
clearly-expressed of the constitu. 
tion, It ought not to stop with the codes 
prepared but unconsidered. Action of some 

kind is the thing imperatively wanted. 





Tue retirement of Mr. Curtis from the Civil 

Service Advisory Board, because, as the Evening 
fost professes to known upon his own author- 
ity, “She regards several important appoint- 
ments recently made as a virtual abandonment 
of the Civil Service Reform,” has furnished the 
political enemies of the President witha coveted 
opportunity of assailing his fidelity to bis own 
avowed principles and repeated pledges. We 
regret that Mr. Curtis has found it necessary to 
resign his. position for any reason, and should 
the more regret it if the reason published by the 
Fost be the correct one. Neither his letter of 
resignation nor apy statement over his own 
signature, has yet been given to the public; 
and until we are better informed as to the facts 
we shall not assume that the President means 
to let Civil Service Reform become the mere 
“farce” and ‘‘ humbug” which its enemies have 
always declared it tobe. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the reappointment of Casey is a 
serious mistake, offensive to the public sense of 
propriety; and we are equally clear that the 
President should have adhered to his nomina- 
tion of Mr. Benedict to the surveyorship of this 
port, and thrown upon the Senate the responsi- 
bility of confirmation or rejection. Mr. Bene- 
dict is admitted to be well qualified for the posi- 
tion, and by the plain letter of the Civil Serv- 
ice rules was entitled to it. To apply these 
rules in respect to minor offices, and abandon 
them in respect to the higher positions which 
they equally comprehend, is not to live up to 
either their spirit or their letter. We are quite 
aware that the politicians, as a class, are not in 
favor of any rules, except in the single one of 
patronage, which is simply the “spoils sys- 
tem”; yet, if anything was settled by the, last 
election, especially in view of the President’s 
pledges, it was settled that this unwritten law 
of the politicians should be repealed, and that 
appointments to office should be made on the 
basis of merit and qualification, ascertained by 
prescribed rules, irrespectively of party politics. 
The great body of the people believe in this 
principle and mean to have it enforced. The 
President could hardly commit a greater mis- 
take or lose a grander opportunity than to prove 
himself a failure on this one vital point. We 
do not believe that he has any such purpose; 
yet we take the liberty of suggesting to him 
that the most unflinching and impartial firm- 
ness is his highest wisdom. 





Micuari Nixon—the murderer of Phyfer, 
whom he met in the street on the 2lst of last 
January, and, after a brief altercation, furnish- 
ing not the slightest excuse for the act, shot 
dead on the spot—was last week tried before 
Judge Brady, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hung on the 16th of next May. His case is 
similar to that of Foster, with the exception of 
the instrament used and the suddenness of the 
fatal result; yet, being a rowdy, and having no 
rich friends to fee lawyers, we presume that no 
efforts will be made to save him from the 
gallows. There will probably be no stay of 
proceedings and no hearing of law points in 
his case before the General Term of the 
Supreme Court or the Court of Appeals. If 
not, then a little less than four months will 
cover the whole period elapsing between the 
commission of his crime and the infliction of 
its penalty. This will be reasonably swift 
justice. Had such justice been the rulein New 
York, the Murderers’ Row in the Tombs would 
not be crammed, as it has been for months 
past, with homicidal criminals, boarded at the 
public expense. Much credit is due to Govern- 
or Dix, whose utterances and official action 
have contributed not a little to work a very 
healthy change in public sentiment. The safe- 
ty of the people and the prompt execution of 
the law are so intimately allied as to be almost 
convertible terms. The consternation which 
overwhelmed the doomed man upon hearing 
his sentence, making it necessary for the of- 
ficers to support him as he was led from the 
presence of the court, shows that the death- 
penalty, when redaced to a certainty, contains 
the strongest appeal which society can make to 
the fears of the criminal classes, No such im- 
pression would have been made by a sentence 
to a life imprisonment. 





Tus legislature of Indiana has, after too long 
a delay, concluded to correct some of the mon- 
strous abuses practiced in that state in respect 
to the dissolution of the marriage tie. Under 
the law recently passed the applicant for a di- 
vorce must have a residence of at least two 
years in the state before he or she can be heard 
in court. Due notice of the application must 
be published in a daily newspaper. If thcre be 
no defense, it is made the duty of the d strict 
attorney of the county to resist the petition. 
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hitherto existing, are designed to place impedi- 
ments in the way of divorce decrees by dimin- 
ishing the facilities of the process. It will not 
hereafter be as easy in Indiana as formerly to 
run the divorce mill. We congratulate the 
state upon this much-needed change of legisla 
tive policy. Better late than never. 


Tue counsel in the case of Mrs, Virginia L. 
Minor against the registering officer of St. 
Louis for refusing to register her name as @ 
lawful voter have sent us a synopsis of their 
argument. The gist of the whole question is 
whether Mrs. Minor, being « citizen of the 
United States, is by the Federal Constitution 
politically enfranchised, so that the law of Mis- 
souri denying her right to vote is theteby ren- 
dered ‘null and void.” Such is her claim for 
herself and her sex. In allusion to this ques 
tion, on the 28th of last November, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that this claim is not well 
founded, and we are of the same opinion still, 
whether we consider the Federal Constitution 
as it was before the adoption of the recent 
amendments or as it is since their adoption: 
Mere citizenship, whether in the state or the 
nation, has never been derstood as 
rily carrying with it the right of voting. The 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
the electors of the House of Representatives in 
each state ‘‘shall have the qualifications 
requisite for elect of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature.’? What thesé 
qualifications are it does not decide, but rather 
remits the question to the authority of each 
state. Its decision by state authority has been 
the uniform practice of the country from the 
very outset. The second section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment assumes that states have 
the constitutional right to deny the elective 
franchise to any class of male citizens of the 
United States, and simply imposes a propor- 
tionate reduction of representation in the event 
of such denial; and, if so, then they must have 
an equal right to the denial in respect to fe- 
males. The Fifteenth Amendment excludes 
the exercise of this right on the ground of “race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” but 
imposes no limitation upon state authority on 
the ground of sex. We, hence, conclude that, 
unless the Constitution shall be further amend- 
ed, the question of female suffrage must be 
settled by the constitution and laws of each 
state within the limits of its own jurisdiction. 
We are in favor of granting this right to wo- 
men; but we do not believe, as a matter of 
legal construction, that the Constitution of the 
United States ipso facto secures the right. 








Our of deference to the Baptists, the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, meeting in New York next 
October, will dispense with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper atanysession. The decision 
is a courteous and proper one, in view of the 
state of things; but oh! the pity of it that the 
one outward badge and sacrament of unity 
which our Lord left to his disciples should thus 
be denied them when they meet in grand coun- 
cil. What ceremony could be more striking 
when Germany and France, England and Ameri- 
ca unite in Christian consultation? What 
more unfortunate than the position of a-Chris- 
tian body which assumes at such an occasion to 
say to its brethren: We refuse to unite with you 
in celebrating this rite, because we are of opinion 
that you have imperfectly performed another 
rite? 


Tus Methodist Protestant was at first inclined 
to oppose the Christian Amendment, so called; 
but, it says, “the zealous opposition of the 
infidels and the New York INDEPENDENT sug- 
gestto our mind that the movement may be 
right,‘after all.”” Tas INDEPENDENT would rath- 
er be right with infidels than wrong with The 
Methodist Protestant ; though, when that journal 
endeavors toconvey to its readers the impres- 
sion that we are alone among religious papers 
in opposing this movement, we can see that an 
amendment to its own morals would be an excel- 
lent thing. An infidel who tells the truth is better 
than a Christian who does not. The fact is, as 
the Protestant very well knows, that seven- 
eighths of the religious newspapers of the land 
oppose this project as heartily as we do. Of all 
the journals in this class publisbed in this city, 
not one that we recall, except the Chris- 
tian Advocate, bas favored it. No Bap- 
tist paper in the land believes in it; all 
the Congregational and Presbyterian pa. 
pers, except those of the United Presbyterians 
have spoken strongly against it; Christian 
opinion in this country is positive and 
unyielding in its opposition to it. We were 
present the other day in a large company of 
Protestant pastors in this city, representing sev 
eral denominations, where this Christian amend- 
ment was suggested as a topic of discussion. 
The fact was immediately developed that there 
was nobody to defend the measure; so discus- 
sion was impossible. Last Monday week the 
Presbyterian pestors of Philadelphia, in their 
Ministerial Association, recorded their emphatic 
protest against the smendment, end the egita- 





tion in behalf of it, on the ground, first, that 6 






was certain to create a “Christian” “and dh 
“anti-Christian” party in ‘politics, which, in 
their judgment, would be one of the greatest 
calamities that could befall the Church; and, 
second, that it would violate the solemn com- 
pact of religious freedom upon which this 
country has invited immigration, and would 
completely “* disfranchise our excellent Hebrew 
popniation and many other good citizens.” 
This may appear to the Protestant to be latent 
infidelity. To us it seems to be the soundest 
Christian doctrine and the plainest common 
sense. 


Crxcnmatt has undertaken a musical. festival 
which ‘is much more feasible than the mam- 
moth Jubilee of Boston, Mr. Theodore Thom- 
asis to be the musical director, and bis orches- 
tra, increased by 58 artists, selected from differ- 
ent cities, and supported ‘by a grand chorus or- 
gan, will-furnish the instrumental music. The 
chorus will consist of something over twelve 
hundred singers—about as many 4s can be 
well handled—and the soloists engaged are 
Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, of Cincinnati, Miss Au- 
nie Louise Cary, Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, Mr. M. 
W. Whitney, and Mr. Nelson Varley, the dis- 
tinguished English tenor. The programme 
will include Beethoven’s Ninth Sympbony, 
Handel’s Dettinger Te Deum, Gluck’s Orpheus, 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, Schumanns 
Gipsy Life, Schubert’s Twenty-Third Psalm, 
and. selections from Wagner's Taunbauser, 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, ete. The festival will 
be held in the Exposition Building, during the 
first week in May. The organization appears 
to be admirable, the prospects are brilliant, and 
we should not be surprised to see in the Queen 
City of the West a festival of song which will 
make Boston look to her laurels. 





Tue Jubilee Singers are soon to sail for En- 
gland, where they intend giving a series of con- 
eerts. Their success this season has been re- 
markable, the enthusiasm with which they have 
been reeeiyed having been even greater than 
that which they awakened last winter. They 
have already cleared more than $20,000 by the 
eoncerts of this , an t equal 
to. their last year’s. earnings. We be- 
speak for them. a warm welcome and 
a great success abroad, Our English cousins 
sometimes ask for purely American art. We 
ean assure them that the songs of the Jubi- 
lee Singers are absolutely original; that the 
words will not remind them of either Watts or 
Tennyson; that the music is notin the least 
like that of Bishop or Sullivan. No product 
more perfectly indigenous bas ever been carried 
across the ocean. We sball be greatly disap- 
pointed if these weird, grotesque, but marvel- 
ously pathetic songs—which reveal more per- 
fectly than any history or picture could do the 
soul of Slavery—do not touch the British heart 
in a very soft place. The Hampton Singers, 
who are giving concerts of the same char- 
acter, are in some respects. quite as well 
worth hearing as the Jubilee Singers. They 
sing with less expression and less enthusiasm 
than the older favorites, and they have among 
them ho voices so fineas those of Miss Lewis 
and Mr. Watkins; but their songs are genuine 
slave melodies and they interpret the planta- 
tion life with even greater fidelity than those 
6f the other company. The American public 
is indebted to these two bands of singers for a 
eeries of most delightful entertainments. 


Tue Pull Mall Gazette has been compelled to 
spologize for its language charging the Ultra- 
montanes with disloyalty. The mail has not 
yet brought us the article which set the mem- 
bers of Parliament from Cork, Galway, and 
Kilkenny a-foaming; but the last number re- 
eeived gives its definition of an Ultramontane, 
and tells us that he must be trampled on. An Ul- 
tramontane believes himself the especial guard- 
ian and interpreter of a divine revelation and the 
moral ruler of the world. ‘Such people, it tells 
us, when in power, make niatters as disagreeable 
as possible to others; and when out of power 
must not expect it to be pleasanter for them- 
selves. It swears “by the breeches pocket and 
all that therein is that “‘ we will not be bul- 
lied,” etc., etc.; and the next week it withdraws 
its offensive language. But tous the most ab- 
surd part of its vaporing is ite ‘conclusion that 
it is impossible for ‘a state to de neutral in relig- 
fous questions. Of course, ft is impossible in 
England or France or Germany, or in any other 
eountry which assumes to support the Church. 
But has the Gazette never heard of a country 
across the seas where its “proved impossibil- 
ity” is an actual verity? While the politics 
of all Europe is vexed with religious. questions 
ours is serenely undisturbed. Our principle 
is proved a safe one to let the people worship 
just as they please and pay their own bills. To 
us, as legislators, Jesuits and religious univer- 
sities are matters of utter indifference. 


‘Ws have commented once or. twice .on the 
resolute manner in whieh the Count.de Cham- 
bond stands by his flag, refusing to. strike it to 
be replaced by the revolutionary tricolor. In 
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self to the: Holy Father at Bonie, who refused 
to budge an inch from the position he had 
taken up of infallibility. But it seems that 
the Sovereign Pontiff does not approve of 
the presumption of the Count in daring 
to claim an infallibility of his own. It is 
said that he has had it intimated to the 
French pretender that he is mistaken in sup- 
posing that there are unchangeable principles 
in polities. Such only exist in religion. Com- 
promise i¢ of the very essence of politics, 
which can only exist through it. His Holi- 
ness is most infallibly right in this 
particular. Bot whether the Count will 
listen to -his counsel is more than doubtful. 
The Pope naturally feels the want of an Elder 
Son of the Church, having been childless in 
that partictilar since the lamented downfall of 
Bonaparte. Though Henri Vmay stand theo- 
retically in that filial relation to him, there is 
all the difference in the world betweén a poor 
relation and a rich one. The Pope must neces- 
sarily wish for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the elder branch of which have always been 
distinguished for their piety, to take the place 
of the old Voltairean Thiers. And so he is 
naturally vexed at the Count’s obetinacy in 
allowing a bit of white bunting to stand be- 
tween himself and the style of His Most 
Christian Majesty and the dignity of the main 
prop of the Church, 


Four thousand Dissenting. ministers, of 
various denominations, have presented a peti- 
tion to the English House of Lords, through the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, asking for the pas- 
sage of the bill to legalize marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. This irrepressible female 
has been before the English Parliament, for 
several years. The Commons uniformly pass 
her little bill, and the Lords incontinently reject 
it. These cautious nobles appear to think that 
the letting loose of the sister-in-law in the 
matrimonial arena would overthrow the Brit- 
ish Constitution. One would suppose. that a 
matter of this sort might safely be left to in- 
dividual taste and judgment. A man who has 
buried a bad wife is not likely to want another 
of the same sort; and a man who has losta 
good one should not be restrained from select- 
ing as her successor the one who can sympa- 
thize with him most deeply in his affliction. 
Here in America, where sisters-in-law have 
equal rights, powers, and privileges. with all 
other women, we have never noticed that they 
were any more in demand among widowers than 
other women, or any less capable of becoming 
faithful and affectionate wives. 


OnE of the celebrities of the First Empire 
died at Paris, the 25th ultimo. It was the Gen- 
eral Count de Ségur, whe accompanied the First 
Napoleon in his career of victories and defeats 
from Italy to Waterloo. He was born in 1780, 
and entered the army at a very early age and 
served in it till 1848, when he retired from the 
service. He had been often wounded and 
reached the grade of general of brigade in 1812, 
He was an author of some eminence, having 
written the History of Napoleon and the 
Grand Army, of Russia and Peter the Great, 
and of Charles VIII, King of France. 
These works gave him admission among 
the Immortals, as the members of the 
French Academy are called, in despite of 
the thick mortality that settles down upon the 
names of most of them. He was elected in 
1830, so that he must have been one of the oldest 
if not the oldest doyen of that famous guild. He 
must have been an interesting man to meet, as 
almost the only survivor of that race of giants. 
He was ninety-three when he died and he had 
lived through an amazing amount of history. 


THE ten lost tribes are the most discovered of 
any in the world sinee the creation, They have 
been found in America, Africa, in about. a score 
of countries in Asia, and, for aught we know, 
in each of the South SeaiIslands. A few years 
ago, an English savant went to Japan for the 
express purpose of finding them in that ecoun- 
try. Possessing common sense, however, as 
well as learning, he, after a great deal of invest- 
igation, concluded that they were not to be 
found in Japan. Undiscouraged by his prede- 
cessor’s failures, a Mr. McLeod, of Kobe, Japan, 
declares that the Japanese are the descendants 
of the ten lost tribes, and announces his 
purpose to start a monthly magazine devoted to 
the proof of this discovery and the pursuit of 
the subject. The object isa laudable one, and, 
though money may be. lost, some incidental 
knowledge of the language and the people will 
be gained. This last episode in the business of 
finding the lost tribes reminds us of a story 
which Barnum tells in his autobiography.’ One 
of the great showman’s friends, calling at the 
Museum, inquired of Mr. Barnum whetber he 
had the club with which Capt. Cook was killed; 
and expressed a great desire to see it. Mr. 
Barnum, going by himself into one of the rooms, 
took down a bundle of Indian war-clubs, and, 
| selecting’ one that might have killed: Capt. 
Gook, labeled it “* The Capt. Cook Omb,”’ and; 
triumphantly holding i before his astonished 





explanation of his attitude, he compared him- 


| friend, said: ‘This is the identical. club.” 
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“Well, Barnum,” rejoined the friend, “I 
thought you must certainly possess the club ; 
because at least half adozen smaller shows have 
it, and such a great museum as yours could not 
afford to be without it.” It has become abso- 
lutely necessary to the respectability of a coun- 
try that it contain the ten lost tribes. - 


We have so often chronicled the things 
which Japan has resolved on that it might be 
considered a novelty to name something which 
she will not attempt. The idea of a Universal 
Exposition in the capital of an Asiatic nation, 
to which all the world shall be invited, is an 
idea not generally credited. Nevertheless, it 
is a fact that the Government of Japan has re- 
solved to hold 4 Universal Exposition fou" 
years from now (1877), either in Kiyoto or ia 
Yedo. Commussioners have deen appointed to 
goto Vienna and study the general plan and 
precise details of such an exhibition and the 
method of getting it up. The Government 
seems fully desirious of making it a creditable 
and thoroughly national and international suc- 
cess. Last year a national fair was held in Ki- 
yoto, and this year it will be repeated on a larger 
scale, The old metropolis of Japan, her sacred 
city, will be open to foreigners for several 
weeks, and it is to be hoped that the inter- 
change of ideas, as well as of money, will have 
a beneficial effect on the people of the once 
secluded city, as well as upon the country a 
large. ; 

....All honor to the noble men whoshowed 
themselves heroes on. the occasion of the wreck 
of the ‘‘Atlantic’”’ ! . We are proud for maligned 
human nature of that gallant quartermaster 
who swam with the first line to the shore; of 
William Hoy, who lifted a hundred men from 
the rope to the rocks, not leaving his post till 
his hands were so'stiff that he’could not move 
his fingers, and then dréw. others‘ up with his 
teeth; of the Rev. Mr. Ancient; who manned 
the rescuing boat, and took off the last survivors 
from the rigging ; and, not least of all, of those 
true men, so illogical but so noble, who, when 
they knew that they could not save tbeir wives, 
resolved to perish with them. Not one man de- 
serted a woman that was under his, protection. 
Very foolish, a wanton waste of precious life; 
but thank God for the folly! ' It is quite akin 
to the foolishness of God, which is wiser than 
men. 

*,...The Christian Statesman pronounces ir- 
relveant ovr suggestion that the Book of 
Esther, as‘ well as the Constitution, has no-men- 
tiomof God. It replies that the Book of Esther 
“answers *its purpose perfectly. without the 
name .of God.’’ But.-so does the Constitu- 
tion. .No, replies the Statesman, for ‘‘if a Chris- 
tian people desire to preserve the Christian fea- 
tures of their. government”? they must put 
them into the fundamental law. But we con- 
fess that'we do not want to préserve any dis- 
tinctively Christian features in any such place. 
Is it not the object of the Constitution or of the 
Government to honor the faith of its Cbristian 
any more than of its Jewish or Atheist subjects, 
This is the work of the church, of us who be- 
lieve in Christianity, and in no way to be dele- 
gated to the state. 

~..«The Congregational Reunion is to be held 
this year in the Broadway Tabernacle. Fora 
long time it has been held in Brooklyn—first in 
Plymouth church and then in the Academy of 
Music; but, inasmuch as it is the very best of 
the anniversary meetings—almost the only one, 
indeed, which éalis out a full audience—it is ne 
more ‘than fair that New York should have a 
chance to enjoy it now and then. There are 
more Congregationalists in Brooklyn than in 
New York; but this meeting.is Congregational 
only in name; it is a feast of fellowship and 
good will: it is the best expression we get dur- 
ing the year of the real unity of believers. 
The meeting will be held, as usual, on Thursday 
evening of Anniversary Week, and the speakers 
will be announced in due season. 

....The Herald has beard from its: “* Commis- 
ioner”? to Cuba. He has-returned from the 
rebels within the lines held by the loyal forces, 
having in his possession notes on the subject, 
and has been arrested by tbe authorities and is 
in danger of being shot as a spy. We do not 
suppose the danger. is so great as the Herald 
would have us believe; but, if he should be 
shot, we do not exactly see how our Govern- 
ment could take up the Herald’s quarrel. Mr. 
O’Kelley was explicitly forbidden tq enter the 
rebel lines and ‘warned what to expect. It 
would be foolish for Ceballos to shoot him; but 
it would be impertinent for us to interfere in 
any threatening way. 

:.4. The Presbyterian ministers of Chicago 
dre inclined to dispute the doctrine of the Rev. 

Dr. Skinner, recently referred to in these col- 
umns,.to the.effect that conversions in our 
churches are about as numerous as. could be 
expected, because the decrees of God infallibly 
segure the conyersion of all who are to be 
saved, and no aétivity of men can vary the re- 
_ sttppose that hdman sibility is something 





more thania fiction, at their meeting, last | 
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Monday morning, 
record against 
Skinner. 


....The churches are begin “to “Under. 
stand the value of printer's gee 
Advocate and Jowrnal, filled with pare — 
and containing the news and the notices of. 
the Brooklyn Methodist Church, whose Yo 
Men’s Association issue it ;, and another like it 
from Madison, Wis., entitled Our Paper, and 
devoted to the interests of the Congregational 
church of Madison, Wis. Such a little paper, 
issued monthly or quarterly, may be 8 valuable 
aid in church work. 


----The Rev. Henry Morgan’s lecture og 
“The Speckled Bird or Pulpit Eccentricities " 


they put themselves oiy ihe 
the fatalistic ‘notions of pp, 


was delivered on Sunday evening last, toa good 


congregation. It is a vigorons and ti 
utterance, and its repetition next Sunday eye. 
ning in the Cooper Institute will no donbt 
secure a good hearing. 


...+President Magoun, in a letter to the Zn. 
glish Independent, incidentally remarks that he 
was writing at the moment.by a fire of corn, 
Rev. James Chew tells us that corn has been 
burned for fuel in Ottawa, Kansas, and vicinity, 
and this explains why he is seeking: aid in the 
East for his church. 

...-The Cynosure mildly describes the Chpig. 
tian Union as *‘a vile sheet,” and gently say¥ 
that Mr. Beecher is the ‘‘arch-apostate.” Tay 
INDEPENDENT is also permitted to share in the 
benedictions of Blanchard: The Cynosure ig 
getting to be almost as funny as the late Saing 
Peter. , 

«...Mr, W. 8. Hutchings, erst ‘the ‘Tight. 
ning calculator” of Baroum’s Museum, is now 


‘preaching to good audiences in Glass Hall, on 


Thirty-fourth street, near Third avenue, in this 
city. A good text for the lightning Gospel cal- 
culator would be IT Peter, i: 5, 6, 7. 

....The German Anti-Jesuit’ Society his 
adopted the following motto: 

“ St cum Jesuitie 
Non cum Jesu itie.” 
Which is, being interpreted : ‘‘ If you belong to 
the Jesuits you go not with Jesus."}, 

«+The Qynosure says that the faculty o 
Princeton College has refused its students 
leave to invite Mr. Beecher to lecture to them. 
We repeat its statement, that somebody may 
see it and contradict it. ° } 

...- The Christian Statesman forgets to men- 
tion the fact that the Presbyterian ministers of 
Philadelphia have repudiated the Religious 
Amendment. 
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Religious Intelligence, 

In the Old Catholic movement we report 
progress, The most interesting phase of itis _ 
that now presented. at ‘Geneva, where Father 
Hyacinthe is preaching to crowded audiences, 
The conjecture that some official position was 
to be given to the great preacher at Geneva is 
notconfirmed. Father Hyacinthe himself writes 
to the Debats of Paris that his visit to Switzer- 
land has nothing to do with the recent rupture 
between the state and the Papal authorities; 
and that he will-not undertake pastoral duties, 
but simply intends to preach the truth. His 
first ‘* conference” was held in the Hall of the 
Reformation, and its subject was. the actual re- 
lation between church and state. About 3,000 
persons were present, who gave him respectful 
attention and frequent applause, notwithstand- 
ing the instigations of one of the Ultramontans 
journals, His address was apparently of a con- 
servative character, and bis denunciations of the 
doctrines of the Jacobins who in the first French 
Revolution and during the Commune under- 
took to suppress the Church by the scaffold 
and assassination, were received with great 
favor. We are told, rather vaguely, that he 
“urged the union of state and charch within 
the limits assigned to each by the mandate of 
Providence, and he said that he did not recog: 
nize any other church but that founded om 
Christianity.” A telegram to the London 
Times says that his second conference was de- 
livered to a crowded audience, and tbat his suc- 
cess was immense. Zhe Old Catholic of Genevs 
declares that public sympathy with the move- 
ment represented by him is increasing, and that 
many persons urge the organization of regular 
worship before Easter. The Swiss 7imes, pub- 
lished in Geneva gives an interesting sketch of 
his first lecture and of the manner of the 
spéaker: 

“The Old Catholics of 


demand a more able captain of their host. We 
have spoken of his oratory as im 
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bein, mide to-sway his reason by a 
poe Soeal ortv win a triumph by ad 
eaptentiam tricks of fityle:” ; <4 








He will continue his conferences at Geneva, 
pd has already been invited to visit ‘other 
towns in the French cantons of Switzerland. - 
If is plain that the recent struggle between the 
state and the Church has prepared the way for 
him; and weare hoping for great results from 
his mission. The apxiety of the Catholic papers 
in this country to make the impression that 
it has no significanee.do-not. exactly comport 
with tae feet that the Bishop of Poictiors and 
several Carmélites and Dominicans have gone 
to Geneva expressly for the purpose of:counteér- 
acting bieinfiuence. The conflict of the state 
authorities; with the priests is increasing in 
severity. Ninety-seven curés, who declared that 
y, would pay no regard to orders issucd by 
the civil authorities with respect to ecclesias- 
tical matters, have been brought before a com- 
petent tribunal and suspended from the care of 
theirparishes. We understand that these were 
aif’ priests in the pay of the state ; and, ifthey 
were; the state had, of course, the right to sus- 
pend) them from their benefices. There: has 
beens large meeting of Old and Liberal Catho- 
lies at Geneva to protest against the ** Ultra- 
montane and unpatriotic” conduet of those citi- 
zens.of the canton who have been journeying 
out to Ferney to express their sympathy with 
Monseignor Mermillod in his banishment..... 
In Germany the amendments to the constitu- 
tion, designed to permit the passage of bills to 
increase the power of the Government in dealing 
with the Ultramontane party have been pushed 
throngh the Parliament by more than a two- 
thirds majority. In the debate preceding the 
of these amendments Prince Bismarck 
made a characteristic speech. He said that arti- 
cles 15 and 180f the charter, which it was de- 
signed to modify, were the result of “a com- 
promige between the friends of order and the 
Charch”’; but that the entire liberty thus given 
tothechurches to order and administer theirown 
affairs had been abused bythe Catholics, who 
plotted against the Empire until it was estab- 
Vished,and had steadily striven ever;since to 
weaken.and overthrow it. At the close of the 
lnfe war the German Government was anxious 
to come to an understanding with the Pope. 
Thé unfriendliness of the Italian Government 
in permitting Garibaldi’s expedition against the 
Gérmans had made the Emperor more than 
willing to befriend the Pope. But, in spite of’ 
this, there had been steady opposition by the 
Catholics to German...consolidation. Prince 
Bismarck showed very clearly that the Pope had 
always been as much of a politician as of 
an ecClesiastic, and that ‘‘ of all Powers in the 
wortd Prussia bas ever been the one that 
the Popes had most striven to injure and sub- 
fect to themselves.” This spirit.of opposition 
Prince Bismarck proposes to fight with car- 
nal ‘Weapons—to pat it down at all hazards. 
Whether he will accomplish this warfare re- 
mains to beseen. The bills regulating the edu- 
cation, appointment, and flismissal of the 
clergy-and the administration of ecelesiastical 
digcipline have been passed by the Lower House, 
and will undoubtedly soon become laws. Then 
the question of their enforcement will be in” 
order. During the debate the conduct of the 
Archbishop of Posen was referred to as illus- 
ating the need of the proposed laws. This 
prelate had forbidden his priests to give lessons 
{n.any but the Polish language, thus directly 
disobeying the law which requires:German to be 
usedin theschools. With reference to this pro- 
hibition the semi-official Provincial Correspondence 
poliits out the contradiction which exists be- 
tween the oath of allegiance to the King taken 
by Monseignor Ledochowski, Archbishop of 
Posen, and his present opposition to the King’s 
Government, as well as his exhortation to dis- 
Obedience addressed to royal officials and 
servants, The same journal declares that the 
Government will strictly maintain ite ordinance 
respecting the language to be used in the Posen 
Gymnasia.. Any teachers in the religious classes 
Who infringe this ordinance will do so at the 
risk of losing their office. The Government. 
will, moreover, take care that the fulfillment 
bythe King’s subjects of their duty to their 
sovereign shall not depend upon the arbitrary 
ic of the Catholic bishops. The later dis- 
patches assert, however, that the Archbishop's 
offense will not be prosecuted, the laws existing 
atthe time of its commission rendering convic- 
tion improbable. The new laws will be strictly 
enforced against all such offenders.. The Em- 
Peror has abolished the office of Catholic 
Bishop of the Prussian army. At the meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Old Catholics 
‘Cologne the election of two bishops, one for 
the North and the other for the South of Ger- 
Many, was agreed upon, » North Germany now 
counts over 100 Old Catholic congregations. 
The vicar of the Hospital church at Constance 
gt to comply with the reeommend- 
ation of the Carisrahe Government, and allow a’ 
eof that edifice by tte Old Catholics, 
| authorities took possession. of it on’ 
y afternoon and: formally made it over, 
to the Old Catholic congregation for their sole 
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until such time as the ‘recd#ant parish 
priest should submit. Prof. Michelis was sum- 
mOhed’ to open the Old Cattidlic’ sérvices. 
‘+++. Thé correspondentiof the Ohurchman writes’ 
from. Rome’ that Bishop Strossmayer haa’ 
just returned; from that cityito his diocese: 
It has been reported that he bad made his sub- 


mission to. the decrees of the Vatican Council; 


but his friends stoutly. deny this.. Some months 
ago the decrees of the Council were published 
in the official newspaper of his diocese, as any 
other piece of news; and on this extremely 
Blender ‘thread the Papal organs havé hung 
their assertion of his recantation. But ‘the 
Bishop still publicly teaehesthat the Council 
was not: @cumenical; was’not' free, and:did mot 
express the voice of the Catholic Church. 
His preset ‘attitude is, however, not that of 
attack upon the Roman Church, but cf passive 
resistance, “He holds even more. strongly 
than the German reformers to the right of, the 
Church in theseveral countries to a legitimate 
self-government and a natural freedom of self- 
determination in all matters’ that would’ 
hot break thé fundamental unity of the 
Catholic faith.’ He hopes that the 
extreme policy of the Jesuits will produce 
® reaction, and that the Vatican Council 
may yet be reconvened, to undo in . part the 
mischief it has done... What ground he has 
for such, 9 hope we cannot see, One reason 
why the Roman Curia has dealt with him so 
gently is to be found’ fn the fact that he is the 
recognized leader‘of the Slavotic population of 
the Austrian Empire. The race feeling in this 
population bas become very strong, and Stross- 
mayer, who has fully identified himself with 
his people, has gained an influence over them 
that no Papal fulminations could shake. Any 
attempt to apply the pressure of the Vatican’ 
to him would result iii rupturing all relations 
— the Croatia Catholics and the’ Holy 
ee. 


-»--At the late meeting of the New York 
and Brooklyn Congregational Association the 
following minute was adopted: 

“Tt having pleased God to remove from this 
Association, by death, the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, 
D.D., aunt the Rev. Milton Badger, D.D., two 


of the most beloved and honored of its mem- 


bers, we, who fora time tarry behind in the 
service.of our Master in his church on earth, 
desire to make mention of our high and affec- 
tionate esteem for these brethren, and. of our 
sense of the greatness of the services which 
they have fendered tothe Kingdom and cause 
of our Divine Lord. ‘Fach of them might have 
paid, with the truth and almost: ‘with thé ém- 
phasis‘of the’ great Apostle to the Gentiles : 
‘For God hath not givenus’ the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and_of.love,.and of a sound 
mind.” Each hed-been trained. for the aignal J 
work appointed to him by the best influences of 
New England—domestic, literary; and religious. 
To each was given an eminent service to be ac- 
complished in connection with the evangel- 
ization of the country and the advancement of 
Truth, Liberty, and Righteousness in it, By 
each the duty so assigned him was performed, 
through many years of patience and of ‘labor, 
with singular fidelity, Industry, and ability, and 
with a success at which they were themselves 
attiazed’ and in which they devoutly recognized 
the Provideuce and the Spirit of God. To each 
it bas been granted, in the fullness of « ripe old 
age, after a life rounded to unusual complete- 
nesa, to.enter on his rest in the presence of the 
Master, We rejoice in the remembrance of 
all the years in which they have been present. 
with us, We devoutly thank the Heavenly 
Father for his great goodness manifested to 
them and for his richer grace revealed within 
them. And we wait in hope for the coming of 
the hour when we shall also be called up higher, 
to ses with them the things which are to be 
hereafter,”’ 


...-The “Bethany Institute for Woman's 
Christian Work,” of which we have before 
spoken, ‘“‘aimse to afford an opportunity for 
ladies who feel called to some branch of mis- 
sionary or benevolent. work, and who are 
deemed adapted to the same, to receive a 
special and requisite training for their chosen 
work, whether it be that of nurses among the 
sick, of Bible readéts and city missionaries 
at home, or a blending of these several 
avocations to a greater or less’ extent in’ 
the service of foreign missionary boards.” 
This training consists of Bible instruction, lec- 
tures on the care and treatment of the sick, and 
daily practice in missionary work in the city. 
The medical lectures_are. given by some of the 
best physicians in the city, and the biblical in- 
struction is also imparted by distinguished 
clergymen.’ The plan of the institution ‘seems 
to bea good one and it is prudently managed. 
The» superintendents of the Inatitnte are the 
Rev. aod. Mrs. A. G. Ruliffson.. Upon the board 
of.trustees.are the Rev. R. R. Booth, D.D,, the 
Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D., the Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, D.D., Willsrd Parker, M.D., Stephen 


»| Smith, M.D., and others like them. If is to- 


| cited at 69 Second avente, in this city. °~ - 
.+..The large and handsome chureh built for 
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the Rev. George H. Hepworth, on Madison 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, was consecrated 
on’ Thursday Yast for the purposes of ' divine 
worship. Dr. Taylo¥-preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tynz, Jr., and Dr. Ormis-' 
ton also assisted in the dedicatory services. We 
understand that the chief aim of the church is 
to answer, as far as. possible, the too just com- 
plaint—that at this day the poor do not have the 
Gospel preached to them. The pew-rents have 
been made at least 50 per cent. below the usual 
rate. Several of the best pews have been 
bought by wealthy members and set apart for 
the poor; ‘and the trustees have passed's resolu- 
tion that no oneis to be turned away because they 
cannot pay fora seat. The church will be open 
every-evening. Friendiess and homeless young 
men will always find: there society, good read- 
ing, music, etc., and it is hoped in this way 

many will be withdrawn from questionable re- 

sorts and great temptations. Entertaining and 
instructive lectures will be given, and a dispens- 

ary for the physical help of the sick poor of 
the church will be an immediate addition. 

These steps are all in the right direction. We 

wish the “Church of the Disciples” God speed. 


----The Saint Chrysostom’s Magazine, an ec- 
clesiastical monthly, issued by a Mission Chap- 
el of Trinity Church; contains a catechism 
wherein occurs the following questions and 
answers: ‘“@Q. Is faith dependent upon 
reason? Ans. No. It is complete in itself 
and depends upon no process of the mind pre- 
vious to it, and.acts upon presumption rather 
than evidence.”” “GY What do we learn from 
the fourth [fundamental of the faith]? Ans. 
To believe in the Visible Church as the pillar 
and ground of truth, and therefore that we are 
bound to believe all that She teaches.” ‘“ @Q. In 
what way are we to believethis? Ans. Weare 
to: acknowledge Her as the medium of God’s 
will, and to accept what She says as coming 
directly from Gop.”” We quote these extracté 
neither to endorse nor to confute them, but as 
convenient and instructive statements of the 
high ecclesiastical doctrine, It will be seen 
that the right of private judgment, which is the 
Protestant principle, is here frankly disclaimed, 
and the authority of the Church over individ- 
ual opinion is boldly asserted. 


' eeeThe Catholic Register of London says 
that during the past year more than 2,000 Prot- 
estants have been converted to Catholicism, 
and‘adds: 

“From every Ritualistic congregation in Lon- 

don there 7 continual stream of converts 
drifting toward us, and the number would be 
increased had we priests sufficient to look after 
those who are hesitating as to this future step 
in the right direction. In various parts of the 
country different Anglican clergymen have been 
recelyed into the Church, to the number of 
some ten or a dozen, and at least as many 
ladies connected with the various Anglican 
sisterhoods have followed in the same direction. 
Out of every twenty Anglicans who. joined the 
Catholic Church not less than seventeen have 
been prepared for the step by the teaching 
they have heard from Ritualistic pulpits and by 
the practices they have got accustomed to in 
Ritwalistic churches.” 
These statements should be taken with some 
grains of allowance; but the truth of the mat- 
ter, if we could know it, would probably startle 
many of those persons who confide in the An- 
glican Church as “the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism.”” 


.--. The Methodist gives the following account 
of the Colored Methodist organizations in this 
country : 

‘““There are three distinct organizations of 
Colored Methodists.in-our-eountry. 1. The 
African Mcthodist Episcopal Church. 2. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Charch. 
They are sometimes briefly called the first the” 
Bethel and the second the Zion Methodist 
Church. 8. The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This a was ene by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church uth. All these 
churches are iscopal—all are alike in doc- 
trinal belief. e African Church claims 200;- 
000 members; the Zion, 1 ; the number 
of members in the Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Church we have no means of ascertaining. 
The Southern conferences of our own Church 
contain colored ministers and members. We 
have, besides, under our jurisdiction four con- 
ferences, composed home | of colored minis- 
ters—the Delaware, the Washington, the Lex- 
ington, and the Liberia.” 

..-. The Indian Mirror describes the annual 
Brahmo festival lately celebrated in Calcutta; 
one of the features of which was a procession.. 
through the streets. Three banners; bearing the 
mottoes ‘Only Divine Mercy Availeth,” ‘One 
only without a Second,” and “Truth shall 
Triumph,” were carried respectively by a 
Hindo, a Mohammedan, and the Rev. C. H.’ 
Dall. 


...-The rebellious Baltimore Methodist’ 
church has consented to receive Dr. Dashiell, 
and he has entered upon his duties. The com-” 
mitteéofthe church assured ‘Mr. Dashiell of 
their Kindest feelings toward him personally; ! 
but the measure of their indignation toward the . 
bishop ‘has not been taken. 

...-Mirs. Isabella Beecher Hooker’ has been 
preaching inthe Universalist pulpit of the Rey.,, 
Olympia Brown, of Bridgeport ; and her sermon,. 
if the newspapers rightly report. it, was a sub- 

’ stantial avowal of the Universalist doctrine, 





Washington, 


THERE is some excitement here in official 
circles over the announcement ‘in the Oppo- 
sition journals that the President has aban. 
doned the scheme of “‘ Civil Service Reform,” 
I will state at the outset that, literally speak- 
ing, there isnot a word of truth in the state- 
ment. The President has not formally 
abandoned the reform, nor is there any 
official in any of the departments here who 
has any'such‘idea. And yet it is true that 
the scheme arranged by the Civil Service 
Board in conjunction with the President is, 
in, many respecis, a failure; and, in fact, 
this result..is owing to the good-nature of 
the President. As is well known, be made 
an appointment of postmaster at ~Phila- 
delphia last fall under the rules of the Ad- 
visory Board, which requires that the selec- 
tion shall be made from competent sub- 
ordinates. At Chicago political: influence 
was 60 great that the President ignored the 
rules which he had officially approved in an 
executive order. Occasionally he has done 
the same thing in other places; but in all 
the departments here they have been’ ad- 
hered to with strictness; so that to-day there 
are four or five thousand clerks at the Capital 
holding office under them. Mr. Benedict 
was nominated surveyor of New York at 
the recommendation of Mr. Curtis and 
others, and in strict compliance with the 
rule of the Advisory Board, which says 
explicitly that a vacancy of that charac- 
ter shall be filled from among competent 
subordnates; but, if the Senate rejects 
such nomination, then the President can 
make his selection outside, unrestricted by 
the rules. The Senate laid the nomination 
of Benedict, on the table, and. then .Mr. 
Sharpe’s name was sent in. Thus the Presi- 
dent. in this case did not violate ‘‘ the letter . 
of the law,” but he did allow the Senate to 
have its own way. The New York politicians 
were determined that Benedict should not 
be surveyor, and the enemies of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform -in the Senate combined and 
struck a cruel blow at thesystem ; whereup- 
on the President. so far allowed them to tri- 
umph as to appoint Mr..Sharpe. It is- 
claimed ‘that, ifthe President had the cour 
age and disposition (with the people at his 
back), he might safely defy the politicians 
of the Senate. Of course, the Senate’s 
right to reject nominations cannot be 
denied; but, if the President will let 
it be understood that in no case can the 
politicians of Congress succeed in their game 
of compelling him to nominate their candi- 
dates for office, he will soon become master 
of the situation. His right of nomination is 
unquestioned, yet more than once the Senate 
has attempted to interfere with it by reject- 
ing good names without cause. Mr. Curtis 
undoubtedly was discouraged by the fact 
that the principles of civil service reform 
were not enforced impartially; and, if he 
did not say as much in his communication 
with the President, he did in a letter to one 
of his associates on the Advisory Board. The 
President, however, expects to go on, 
and will fill the vacancies in the 
Board at once, thus showing that he 
does not intend to abandon it. He has 
however, an up-hill fight of it. Carpenter 
and a large majority of the Senate are 
against it; Butler and a majority of the new 
House are also opposed to it; andnow many 
of the sincere friends of the scheme are dis- 
heartened by its partial failure, and it is not 
improbable that ere long it will be wholly 


abandoned. Thetfe is talk of another ‘‘ mod- 
ification of thé rules”; but anything of the 
sort which is manifestly in the interest’ of 
the politicians and affecting the more import- 
ant offices will —— secure the failure of 
the entire scheme. ith 80 many acute pol- 
iticians against the preposed reform, there is 
but‘one way in which it can be maintained; 
and that is by the firmest adherence to. the 
rules agreed upon. Any deviation therefrom 
in certain places and in special cases will in- 
evitably arouse the suspicions of the people 
thet the President is not sincere, and. the 
n: -ment that public opinion is against the 
r orm the se and smart politicians will 
kL ve their way. 

{he worst symptom I have noticedin con- 
beetion with this matter is the way the. Ad- 
ministration newspapers here treat Mr. 
Curtis. He is sneered at and abused because 
he has resigned his place on the Board. One 
of those journals declares that the rules of 
the Board will'remain to be enforced “ when- 
ewar:anith wherever found beneficial.” As I 
ai. derstand. it, Mr. Ourtis resigned because 
he perceived a disposition to eugpeod the 
rules to meeta political exigency. Pres- 

















ident and his Cabinet may be able to justify 
such an administration of ‘the rules to the 
country, and especially to the party that 
placed them in power; but Mr. Curtis sus- 
tains a different relation to the country. 
He is an ardent Republican, but holds 
no Office and is not an unreasoning partisan. 
A great many people who disagree with his 
politics trust him as an honest man, a high- 
minded statesman, and a genuine reformer. 
The moment arrived when he believed that 
he could do more for civil service reform. by 
resigning his place on the Advisory Board 
than by remaining and sharing the respons- 
ibility of what he regarded as a weak and 
artial enforcement of its rules, Such, at 
east, is the representation of bis personal 
friends here, and it is understood that he 
gave substantially this statement of his 


reasons for his resignation in a letter to one: 


of his colleagues. on the Board. D. W. B. 


HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


THe Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 

Lc 


Publisher's Department, 


A Sienuricant Fact.—Since the produc- 
tion of the new Elastic Truss, which is worn 
with so much comfort and which retains the 
rupture secure at all times, it is said that 
most of the makers of the rigid metal Truss- 
es have abandoned their business in despair. 
The new Truss is sent by majl everywhere, 
at a remarkably reasonable price, by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, who send full descriptive Circulars 
free on application. 











A masonry of the mortality cases in this 
country may be traced to disease of the 
lungs. Indeed, these maladies are alarm- 
ingly on the increase. We do not: know a 
remedy better suited to this disease than the 
Combination of Hypophosphites discovered 
by Mr. Fellows. 

Wholesale: —J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


We are informed that the work of con- 
struction upon this great trans-continental 
road is to be pushed forward with commend- 
able zeal. The final tracklaying which will 
unite the waters of the Great Lakes with the 
Missouri River will be finished in a few days, 
forming a route which will command the 
large business of Montana, and which por- 
tion of the road it is believed will pay largely 
as an independent section. 

The National Government, regarding the 
enterprise as. of paramount importance to 
the country, has already signified its inten- 
tion to aid the construction by any proper 
means within its power, and those interested 
in managing the affairs of the company pre- 
dict its early and certain construction, beyond 
the chance of failure. This will complete 
the last link in the great focal chain of rail- 
ways which, concentered with the isothermal 
line of richest production, is stretched from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and, unlike the 
other lines across, the northern line will 
develop the agricultural resources of a belt 
of territory nearly the whole of which is 
arable land, with an equable temperature, 
which iusures uninterrupted communication 
throughout the year. Of this latter fact 
there is ample evidence in the report upon 
the subject, showing the operation of the 
road during the extraordinary winter which 
has just passed. 


Sn 
DRY GOODS. 


L. M. Bates & Co., Nos. 451 and 453 
Broadway, have on hand one of the largest 
stocks of foreign and domestic dry goods 
ever exhibited in this city, including British, 
French, American, and German dress goods, 
white goods in great variety, hosiery, and 
all other fabrics incident to the dry goods 
trade, Interior merchants now here would 
do well to examine the offering of this firm 
before completing their purchases, 


Aw ARTICLE or TRUE Merrr.—“ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches’ are the most popular 
article in this country or Europe for Throat 
Diseases or Coughs, and this popularity is 
based upen real merit, 











THE INDEREN DENT. 





A NOTICEABLE VINDICATION. 


Tue decision rendered by Judge Fancher, 
in the case of .Anderson and Walker against 
the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is deserving of more than passing no- 
tice. This was an action in which the solv- 
ency of this well-known company was at- 
tacked and‘an effort made to place its assets 
in the hands of a receiver. 

In denying the motion, Judge Fancher in 
@ written opinion says: “ The affidavits read 


on the part of the defendants demonstrate: 


beyond doubt the groundlessness of the 
plaintiffs’ supposed case. In view of all the 
facts set forth in these voluminous affidavits 
on the part of the defendants, which seem to 
have been prepared and verified with due 
care and caution, I think no room remains 
for even a suspicion against the solvency of 
the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

This emphatic statement of the attacked 
company’s prosperous condition suggests 
anything but a pure and honorable motive 
on the part of the plaintiffs in commencing 
the action. It was openly charged on the 
hearing before the court by the defendants, 
and not denied by the plaintiffs, that the 
proceeding was the result of a conspiracy 
between a former officer and the two plain- 
tiffs, who appear of record. However this 
may be, the promptness with which Judge 
Fancher has acted in this case is worthy of 
all praise, and his course must go far to re= 
store to all moneyed corporations a proper 
confidence in the judiciary, which has been 
so sadly impaired by the action of certain 
of our New York judges. 


A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 


Tuangs to scientific research, the Vege- 
table Kingdom has yielded medicinal agents 
which more than supply the places of Calo- 
mel and Blue Mass, without producing the 
frightful secondary effects of those danger- 
ous poisons. These powerful and harmless 
specifics are incorporated. in Dr. Mort's 
VEGETABLE LIVER PIL1s, which owe their 
wonderful efficacy in ali bilious disorders 
mainly to the newly-discovered botanic al- 
teratives. The pills are painless in their 
operation, and leave the liver, the stomach, 
and the bowels, upon which they act simul- 
taneously, in a condition of vigorous health 
and with the ability to perform their im- 
portant functions naturally and regularly. 
Of all the cathartic and corrective medicines 
introduced by modern pharmacopolists they 
are the safest and most thorough. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 











PLANTING SEASON. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, FLUSHING, N.Y. 


For a large assortment of RaoDODEN- 
prons and all TREES and Pants, address 
by mail as above or visit by Long Island 
Central Railroad to Kissena station, half an 
hour from the ferry. 











Any Youne Man can make from $5 to 
$10 per day taking orders for the Flowing 
Spring Poultry Fountain. See advertise- 
ment. Send fora sample and circular, with 
discounts. Money refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. Address Iron Ciap Can Co., 51 Dey 
Street, New York. 





DEATH TO THE PESTS, 


INTESTINAL worms are the most terrible 
scourges of childhood, and it is inexcusable 
in any mother to permit these’ disgusting 
parasites to infest the bodies of her offspring, 
when a few doses of Dr. Rocrurs’s VeGeta- 
BLE Worm Syrup would effectually root 
them out. There can be no objection to giv- 
ing this’ safe and wholesome preparation 
whenever the presence of worms is even sus- 
pected, as its operation is beneficial in all dis- 
orders of the stomach, bowels, and nerves 
which resemble the effects produced by these 
vermin. . The ordinary. vermifuges have an 
execrable taste and contain mercury. Chil- 
dren detest them and they are all more or 
less dangerous. Dr.: Rogers's Worm Syrup, 
on the contrary, is perfectly palatable and 
does not centain a particle ef mineral ‘sub- 
stare. Itis'a thorough remedy, bringing 
away not only the worms, but the mucousin 
which they are engendered. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 








NEW PREMIUM. 


Wz have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by. which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Me- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘““Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
the 479th page. 


Ee 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 1873. 


J. R. Tzrry, No. 37 Union Square, has 
now ready all the Spring styles in Hats and 
Caps for Gents, Youths, and Boys, also 
Ladies’ and Children’s Fancy Hats and Bon- 
nets in great variety. 

This house, by a long experience and 
close application, bave-fully established the 
truth of the principle ‘that selling only 
the best and finest articles at a fair price is 
the only sure method of securing a first-class 
popular trade. Here are produced hats for 
all, from the infant boy or gir] tothe aged 
man or woman, of finest material and art- 
istic design, at the lowest prices. 

ne 








“THE BABCOCK” IN THE SIXTH 
STORY. 


Last night ‘a fire occurred in a -picture- 
frame factory on the sixth floor of ‘the brick 
building ‘No. 286 Bowery. The Central In- 
surance Patrol answered the alarm, and put 
out the fire with the Babcock Extinguisher.— 
Hwening Post, April 4th, 





ORIENT SAFETY LAMP. 


WE. have been exceedingly well pleased 
with the light, given us by a pretty little 
Orient Safety Lamp. It has a metal bowl, 
with partition inside so constructed that, if 





overturned or accidentally upset (though « 


filled with kerosene), it will not explode 
and the oil cannot get on fire. The wick is 
circular, also the glass chimney, and with 
the shade on it gives a most pleasant and 
brilliant light. It seems to us just the thing 
for families to use who are notsupplied with 
gas, and it is, as far as we have sgen, the 
cheapest of the various lamps which we be- 
lieve to be safe. 

Manufactured by Waxtace & Sons, 89 
Chambers Street, New York. 


Rn 


NATURE'S SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


Uxcers, sores, pimples, blotches, und all 
distempers which affect the external portions 
of the body indicate an unclean condition of 
the venous fluid. ‘hey are, so to speak, the 





| silent petitions of the system for purification 


and relief. Respond to the appeal by re- 
sorting without delay to the most whole- 
some and perfect Blood Depurent ever com- 
pounded—Scovitt’s Bioop anp LiIvER 
Syrup. The Concentrated Extracts of 
Sarsaparilla, Stillingia, and other invaluable 
antiseptic and alterative plants and herbs 
form the basis of this powerful remedy, 
which will promptly arrest the progress of 
scrofulous ulceration and eradicate all dis- 
orders which affect the fiesh, muscles, or 
glands, or disfigure the skin, when every in- 
ternal medicine and outward application em- 
ployed in what is called ‘‘ regular practice” 
has utterly failed. . For sale by druggists and 
medicine dealers everywhere. 








Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curitiés. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 

rn 

(8 Never satisfied with merely doing 
well, the Messrs. Rice of the American 
House, Boston, are. constantly adding every 
improvement that shall tend to keep their 
hotel in the front rank that has so long been 
conceded it. 

——<$<$<———a 

FARMERS, 
provide yourselves with Perry Davis’s Pain- 
Killer at this season of the year, when colic, 
cholera morbus, dysentery, diarrhea, etc., 
may disable your hands. Use it in every case 
of the kind, and my ears for it if it does net 
effect a speedy cure. But be sure that you 
trust ta no other remedy but the old, long- 
tried Perry Davia Pain-Killer, which bas 
never failed. 








[April 10, 1873, 
CHROMOS. 

We have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers who are entitled to 
and have been expecting to receive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to circum. 
stances which we could not control and has 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon. to 
be in receipt of a full supply of these beauti- 


ful pictures, when all orders will be prompt. 
ly filled. 








FATAL IF NOT CHECKED. 


THE tissues of lungs and the membranes 
of the throat are as frail and delicate as lace, 
A convulsing cough tears them to pieces, 
They are ruptured and inflamed, they bleed 
and supperate ; and, unless the cause of this 
disorganization be arrested, death ensues, 
Remove it, then, and promptly, with the 
only certain antidote, Dr. Wm. Hauu’s Bat. 
8AM FOR THE Lunes, a specific which in 
twenty-five years has never failed man or 
woman who placed faith in it. Do not per. 
mit the vital machinery to go to rack and 
ruin when the catastrophe may be so easily 
prevented. There never wasa cough or 
cold, or any inflammatory affection of the 
windpipe, the bronchial tubes, the lungs, or 
the chest, which could resist the operation 
of this potent vegetable elixir. . It is not too 
much to say that nine out of every ten fatal 
cases of consumption reported by the New 
York Bureau of Vital Statistics during the 
past year might have been cured without 
difficulty by the use of the Balsam. Re- 
member that any cough may prove fatal if 
not checked; and that all coughs are not 
only checked, but permanently cured by this 
standard preparation. For sale by drug. 
gists and medicine dealers every where, 








Mr. THomas 8. WEATHERBEER, of Cam: 
den, N. J., purchased a Grover & Baker 
Lock Stitch Sewing Machine in 1862, and 
earned five hundred dollars on it doing 
army sewing during the war, the machine 
also doing the sewing for his family. It is 
still in perfect order and doing the work of 
five in family, besides a large amount of 
work for neighbors. 


ri 


Evurexa Machine Twist is reliable in every 
respect ; length, strength, and quality guar- 
anteed. Call for it at the nearest thread 
store. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 

Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘‘ Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair tos 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 


Tum. Celebrated Weed Patent Cogwheel 
Carpet Sweepers, manufactured by 0. H, 
Weed & Co., No. 25 Court street, aa) 
can be had at wholesale and retail of J. 
Baldwin, 26 Murray street and 27 Park 
Place, New York City, and at the principal 
house-furnishing stores every where. 


Drs. Srrone’s Remepiat InstiTvTe of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in addition to the 
facilities of ordinary practice in the treat- 
ment of ladies and gentlemen suffering from 
various chronic diseases, combines also the 
Turkish Bath, Electro-Thermal Bath, Sul- 

hur Air Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish 

ovement Cure, Vacuum Treatment, Health 
Lift, Oxygen, Gmynastics, Hydropathy, 
Inhalation, Mineral Springs. Rev. Dr. T. 
Cuyler says: ‘‘I know of no institution 
which I can so cordially commend to those 
who are suffering from the various ills that 
American womanhood is heir io.” Bishop 
J. T. Peck writes : * Every appliance for the 
treatment of disease whic can mayen 
or money can furnish is at the disposal 
their patients.” Send for a circular. 
i 

“Apvice.—Send for Free Pricelist 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 

HOUSsEKBEPERS, Hlectro-Siliconis: guaran 
teed to be the best article known for clean- 
ing and polishing d, silver, plates ote 
pe A Ron Sage eee, RED 
nishing stores, and Gord vs 9 
maton & Co., No, 9 Gold street. 
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VANIA 
cee ee OOMPANY. 


TuERE is no question | that. sincethe acz 
cession of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
to the lines of the New Jersey and 
Camden and Amboy Company to New 
York, there has been a vast improvement in 
the running of trains. Formerly it took, 
with the numerous little local delays and 
stoppages, neary four hours to.run through.) 
to Philadelphia. Now it is done in three | 
hours and a quarter, and more often in three 
hours. 

The number of. through trains has been 
doubled and parlor cars added. The day, 
cars are generally very clean, and much 
better running time is kept than we have 






ever known of the road for the past six" 


ears. 

' Likewise the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, in its immense Western passenger 
traffic to Pittaburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, and |. 
Louisville, has come to be regarded by 


travelers as the shortest, most direct, most | 
expeditious, and, all things considered, F. - 


gurest and most convenient of all the through 
lines. 

It would fairly astonish a reader to know 
the actual number of trains which every day 
pass Mantua Junction, and the through 

| passenger traffic has become so large that it 
pays the company to run through trains 
every hour or two apart and keep locomo- 
tives always harnessed, ready for instant use, 
The line, with all its connections, is fully 
equipped with nice Pullman sleeping-cars 
and the eating-houses along the line are all 


- excellent. The general marigement. seems 


‘to be characterized with excellent consid- 
dation for the convenience of travelers: 
and there are fewer delays as well as surer 
connections with other roads than on most of 
the through lines to the West. 





Dr. Foorr’s “Prams Home Tatx' 
rs MiiprcaL Common SENSE” is now pub 
lished in London and Berlin, and is said to 
be meeting with great success. ; 


THE GREATEST DISCOVE. 
rar be OVE RY 0F 





~| since 1857, 
ever without t it, Lt will poaltively 
“owen | Tiheur if used as 
laronic srlseas re. Throat, sega Tooth: 


Bag, Swellings, Mosquito 
. 2 or and Paine “ta in th k, Chest, Amb: 
en internally for heirs: Diarrhoes a 4 


ic, Sea Spasms, 
harmless to take intern r (See oath ins perfects 
oa aes Ureups Meecd whos hast take 
—- bottle in in the house in readin ness, and you 
» Fifty Cents and One Dellar. Sold by the Drug 
+ vand Storekee th 
on Park Place, New wa a be 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


as cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
‘lameness upon mau and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ‘Ihave not held a pen in seven months. 
Now I am all right.”” Another that ‘the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.” Another: “It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly, lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
* ete, Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 


“Children ery for Pitcher’s Castomi 
& substitute for Castor Oi It assimilates 
@ food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 





, Batural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 


leasant fo take, never gripes, and never 
fails. . The hast physic known. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 








¢ Sexual 
toms, Fifects, and Means of Preventien an re. 
HOW TO Ra’ He: A Guide for Using Water in 


Z cents, 

e B 
AUS Sivie We aVeE 2oFe Pee ou, 
Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


ROCERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


From $10 to $25. 
The Favored Scholar. 










Bote ica 


THE: LEN DUGR NDE NF. 
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) CW REMOVAL 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FOSTER BROTHERS |: 


‘have purchased of J. P.CARLL & CO., late Husted & Carll, their | 3 
‘stock of Carpets; Curtains, lease of store, ete., and have removed 
te said: store, 309: Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and have on exhibition a 


Rew and Elegant Stock of Carpets, etc. Our former store, 257 


Faiton Street, for Rent. 


FOSTER BROTHERS. 





GENERAL DISTRIBUTING 





THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 


American institute Fair, 
NEW YOR? (673. 
C.W. HANDY &C Sole Agents, 
336 Broadway ew York. 


Send for Circular. Box 2618, 


i. B. GOODRICH, 


AGENT FOR “GE WEST, 


191 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR 1873. 


. Write to us as follows: 
HOWARD & CO., 
>No. 865 Broadway, N. ¥. 
.. . WJPlease send me your 
Descriptive Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as adver- 
tised im “ The Independent.’ 


(Sign ame: and Address én full.) 


You will receive it by return gave ol: and any Watch you 
select and order will be sent to you by Express for ex- 
amination ; and if you like it you can take it and pay the 
bill, 


LOW PRICES. NO RISK. 
EVERY WATCH FULLY WARRANTED. 


HOWARD & 6O., 


No. 865 Broadway, N. Y. 








have pane by own praise 
ward of three-quarters 


LANDRETH'S i. te a ot Mar 


Gardeners is particul: 
Rural Register 
SEEDS [arerere |e 


DAVID Hi & SON, 
21 and 23 South Gth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


_—_ affections of the bladder and urinary organs, 
panied by gravel! ae? irritation of. the neck 
of th the Mpiadd er, of <a the urine, in 


ealnest, an dit f 
the parts io seininel by debility : wae © 
JULIBN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 

will Be fonnd a most efficacious i fomety. btrach Nt . For 


lars te B. KEITH & 
sale by price #1 pen boule, or¢ fer 


SEYMOUR'S | SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
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ld Everywhere: 


State whe 
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By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. C.der or Draft.; 
HENRI. SEYMOUR &.CO., 2¥.Boge St, New York. 

THOUSANDS ¢ OF LITTLE ONES DIE 
anpuallyi— in 


Starvep to Dears —for 
want of ferent kinds of food have 








.* & we aE 


Deen and are now offered to the lic; bat experience 
praras aay Ry @uods entho Read a all bers ak 





THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 
HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AYE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 


ef i ae, ee ce the enly winticnns 

nt, and Re e. ey y me 

fect to popular use—so simple bea ae 
ade ip using them, so harmless as to be 


or. and . efficient as to be alwaysreliable, 
ey have received the bisbest oevendetea from 
an will always render satisfacti 


seeeteeerroece 


sptenes 
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Book.......... 6 
ese di it by the case 
single box to any part @ Pee FD free < 
charge m= sepenes @ of p ddress 
Humphreyss emerey athi ‘4 Medicine Co., 


t war, New Y 
Yor tale by all Druggista, 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
Ad lepvoneed. inet table state of mind ; a weak, 
peeveee. ex susted. feeling; ne energy or an- 
ation; confused ae = 9 _mamneey. ate 
aamncnen.< of CT rwork 


DEBILITY ‘Snas, 

NEE See ao 

EATaNe f ag: es up the 

id rej Le 8 ebial loom and, Sespondgncr 

an juven ot entire em. pe: ly 
armiess and always efficient. Price, $5 for a pack 
age of five boxes and a oD — im. 

tee eerlons = 

fess ae or sent b 


+, sisi ¥. Send for Olreular, 
Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 








Muzzle, and Breeh- Shot- 
une Wevotver Paci ete St evee? Kind. br 
boys, at very low prices, Sto Pistols, $1 to $25. 


FP. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crushed White Wheat 


ATLARTIO TE bed | MIL 
| N. ¥. ots known prepenadin of wheat oH 


and ‘excellence, for ramdl uae. and 
Heat dex stle by ail Grocers. Painohtets sent free 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities toe Club Organizers, 
... Send fer New Price-list. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
{P.O.Box 68) _ 81 and % VESEY 8T., Now York, 
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Tue following letter from Rev. E. 8, BEST, Pastor M. EB 
Church, Natick, Mass., will be read with interest by many 
physicians. Also those suffering from the same diseese 
as afflicted the son of the Rev. E. 8 Best, No person can 
doubt this testimony, and there is no doubt about the 
curative powers of Vecrtinu, 


Naticg, Mass., Jan. Ist, 1873. 
Max, H. R. Stevens: 

Dear Sir :—We have good reason for regarding your 
VRGETINE @ medicine greatest va/ue, 
See cate mare ena setes 

nteen 
years be bas suffered of his I leg. - by 


tec 
where his limb was lanced, we have the fullest ce 
he will ppere cured. 


Respectful EB 
sings Mes foe 'Y. BEST. 


The range of disorders which yield to the influence o 





any other than the proprietors of some quack nostrum. 
These diseases are Scrofula and all-Eruptive diseases and 
Tamors, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, and Spinal com- 
plaints, and all inflammatory symptoms, Ulcers, all Syph- 
ilitic diseases, Kidney and Bladder diseases, Dropsy 
the whole train of painful disorders which so generally 
afflict American women, and which carry annually thou- 
sands of them to p t graves; Dyspepsia, that un!- 
versal curse of American manhood; Heartburn, Piles 
Constipation, Nervousness, inability to sleep, and impure 
blood. 

This is a formidable list of human ailments for any 
single medicine to successfully attack, and it is not prob- 
able that any one article before the public has the power 
to cure the quarter of them excepting the Vecrrine. It 
lays the ax at the root of the tree of disease, by firs. cium 
inating every impurity from the blood, promoting the 
secretions, opening the pores—the great escape-valves 0 
the system—Iinvigorating the liver to its full and natura 
goticn clesnsing the stomach and pon yee diges 





TINE does, and it does it so quickly and so easily that it is 
an _ accompl! fact aan before the p patient ia aware 
of it himself, 


Vecrrine Is For Save by alt Drucersrs. 


Donnelly & Go., 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AP 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st% 22d sts. 


ta EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
OBARGE. 








Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Hurope. 


a Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of ev 
/— forwarded and delivered in any part of Europe 
ed tariff rates, as per Company's 
oe Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 
portetien and delivery charges whatsoever, to all ot 
reat Britain, ae France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark 
Not pee 1 nd weight, 60 cents. 
‘ot 2 ue do weight. © 80 cents. 
Not Greceding 3 pounds weight, $ 
Not exceeding 4 ee — He 25. 
Correnpen din di w rates l other countries h 
Europe main ap Re full earls of rates, and all fo- 
formation sent conte on application. by post or otherwise, 
Central Office, as above. 


to the 
Ww. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


v. & fugues Orrics, } 
th, 1878. 


at this 
office until 11 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, April ma, 18 for 
d materi: r constructi At pereioas ¥ east 








IN, 
Major of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 





att! a. a Orricr, 
March 20th, 1873, 
EALED PROPOSALS hl be received at this 
office until 11 o'clock A. M., Tuesday. an 29th, i 
a PT my nenrees ‘the piers =) leott harbor, ‘ 
ifications can of on plication. 
HN Ww WILEON. 
Major of Qiuineers, U 8. Army. 


vu. 8 he mo Orrics, 


SEALED PROPOSALS wil’ be be reeaived at 
. WwW 

office until 11 o'clock A. M., T + my for 

dre at yin 


ed on sooth SOHN M. = 


Major of Engineers, 8. Army. 


Ch evaliers 


LIFE FOR THE HAIR WILL RE- 


sore hele, qites, tow the head clean, and 
eee ih ee ae, 











Commercial, 


DRY_GOODS. 


As the weather grows more springlike 
and the ice-bound channels of transportation 
become free the jobbing trade’ largely in- 
creases, and the general activity in all de- 
par:ments of business is more marked .this 
week. than at any time since. the opening of 
the spring. The jobbers ‘are ‘very actively 
employed and report a yery encouraging 
business; but the Northwestern. buyers are 
backward this year. The business in do- 
mestic cottons is lively, and most of the 
leading standard makes of .sheetings and 
shirtings are sold close up to production, 
and for certain makes only orders’ are 
taken for future delivery. Something of an 
excitement among the commission houses 
has been created during the week by an at- 
tempted combination to prevent large job- 
bing house from selling prints at 11 cents:a 
yard. in consequence of an alleged under- 
standing between the manufacturers’ agents 
and the jobbers that-they should not sell at 
less than 114 cents. The agents ‘attempted 
a strike of a very remarkable character, and 
addressed ‘a letter to the independent. Job- 
ber, informing him that if, he. persisted 
in selling his prints below. the price 
they had fixed upon — that they . would 
sell him no more. The independent 
jobber, of course, says he will do as he likes 
with his own goods; and the agents may re- 
tort that they will do the same, as they have 
aright todo. Asa matter of. course, there 
is a right and a wrong on both sides; but 
what interésts the trade and the public 
chiefly is to know that a. combination was 
formed to prevent jobbers from disposing of 
their goods at whatever. prices might be 
deemed desirable or necessary. The parties 
to this remarkable: quarrel ought to have 
kept their secret from the public, if they had 
consulted their own interests; but it is for- 
tunate for the public that they did not. 
Combinations to affect the market price of 
any commodity are always mischievous in 
their influence, and in this particular case 
no one is likely to be benefited. 

Unbleached sheetings ‘and shirtings are in 
moderately active demand, and the sales 
from first hands are only to supply the cur- 
rent wants of tride. Prices are steadily 
maipéeined for,standards, but light welgpts 
are, not quite so firm: 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
ing more actively and prices for fine and 
medium grades are firmer. For the lower 
qualities there is less active demand, and 
prices are not quite so well maintained. 

Printing cloths are in miore demand for 
the better grades, and considerable sales 
have been made at 7 cents for 64square, 
extra quality, which is about the top “tr the 
market. 

Prints are still selling freely and in good 
demand at steady prices. The little ‘‘ un- 
pleasantness” between the manufacturers’ 
agents and one of the leading jobbers in re- 
lation to a combination to protect other job- 
bers.from.underselling byJeading houses has 
not. hatithe, effect of .changifig -the current 
prices, and Spragues are still sold at 114 
cents, less 5 per cent. 30-days. 

Ginghams are in fairdemand and the sales 
are as large as usual at this season. Some of 
the leading makes have been marked down 
one cent a yard. 

Printed lawns, percales, and similar fabrics 
are selling more ‘freely as the weather grdws 
warmer. Pricés s 

Cotton duck is in fair demand and prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Cotton drills are less active for-home con- 
sumption ‘and with a'very small'demand for 
export. Quotations are without. change. 

snaburgs in good demand at steady prices. 

Cotton yarns are inactive, with ‘small 
sales; but prices are without change. 

Corset jeans are not in active demand 
from first hands, but prices are compara- 
tively steady. 

Cambries of the best black and assorted 
colors have undergone a reduction in price 
to the extent.of half a centa yard. The de- 
mand for these goods is not active. 

Rolled jaconets are in less demand than 
usual at this season, and prices of the lead- 
ing makes are lower by. #to lycent a yard. 

Silesias are selling = well as usual at this 
season, and the supply in first hands is 
about equal to the demand. Prices un- 
changed, but firm. 

Apron checks are in steady demand, and 
prices of popular makes are well maintained. 

Stripes are pepere steadily at firm prices. 
The market is well supplied but not over- 
stocked. 

Standard makes of ticks are in gqod de- 
newt but without special activity. Prices 
steady. 

Denims are rather more active and prices 
are firmer. 

Cottonades continue to sell freely for as- 
sorted lots at unchanged prices. 

In other haciploas™ of cotton goods 


there are no quotable chan . and sales are 

fully up to the the aggregate ormer seasons. 
Woried dress goods of every description 
are fe or usual this. season, 
one to their we cheap- 
the es de Fity of a ud les. 
e ager les are ces. 
iowke Mina peat: Be ‘ae re int ead 


peels dencavd, with fh increta sales of 
al 


coatings are annett task” Getta 
clothiers. Prices are without essen 





nearly nominal but uncha 

Fancy cassimeres are selling mioreactively, 
in small lots, for favorite grades; but the 
low and medium grades are dull and prices 





barely steady. 






tive and the sales gre in amall lots. Fre 
unchanged. 

Foreign goods are affected but slightly ef | 
iby the large advance in Tate of at hm 
buf; if te erate of speculitors; who talk of 
putting up: the rate to 125, should succeed! 
.n their design, the advance must have avery 
sensible influence upon the market value of 
éyery description of imported goéds upon 
which duties are paid, and_ especially upon 
silks, cottons, worsteds, and woolens, upon 
which the duties range from 35 to 15 per 
cent. 

The market is too well supplied with all 
kinds of séasonablei foreign. fabrics, and the 
auction rooms have. been.offering such large 
invoices of cela that prices are kept 
from advancin cee is an improved de- 
mand for incl. and colored’ silks, qui rib- 
bons And Millinéry articles are tite more 
actively and iat firmer rates; but for inferior 
grades of goods the market is dull and prices 
are generally lower. 


LATEST DBY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 






















IMPORTANT TOE\ ‘s¥ MERCHANT EIN THE UNITED 
STATES. ss 
iowpay Evenme, April 7th, 1873. 
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82 near 13th. Street 
}  Satinels are. in: moderate deman Hodes hye ys ts and Round ) 
black, but mixtures are dull and mo are | ers, Frames aud Materials, Bridal Veils and Wreaths, New Wors Thad on Feath- 


Buttons, and all al anes for ion 
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[April 10, 1873, 
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BATES &60, 
ASL ANI 453° BROADWAY, N.Y, 


28. and 30 MERGER STREET. N. Y.. 
Importers and Jobbers. of 


POPULAR DRY GOODS. 


SPRING TRADE FOR 1873. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLES CO, 


Cor. 19th -street-and Broadway. 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


WE HAVE NOW IN STOCK A.COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


Mourning Fabrics, 
adapted to PRESENT and COMING SYASON, 


English.aad French Bombazines, 
Imperial Serges, Cashmeres, Poplins, 
Brilliantines, Alpacas * ; 
Henrietta, Tamise, Crepe, 2 
Barathea, Canton, and 


ALSO A NEW ARTICLE, 


“‘ Drap de Polonais.” 
VAIL AND TRIMM! NG CREPES, 





NIRICENT SELECTION OF 
SUMMER NOVELTIES, IN 


IN PLAIN, STRIPEv, AND BROCADED. 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, 
GAZE DE CHAMBRAIS. 
ENGLISH TAMARTINES, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, 


MOURNING HANDKEROHIBPS, CREPE, LACE, 





Ladies’ and Children’s 
HOSIERY, 


REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN, 


OPERA HOSE in SILK and LISLE THREAD. 
UNDERWEAR in SILK, LISLE TH’D, and GAUZE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


OFFER A SPLENDID STOOK OF 


FINE CARPETS, 


in the Newest Designs and Colors, 


AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, AND SMYRNA, - 
in various sizes. 

MOQUETTES, AXMINSTER, AND WILTON, 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 

VELVET AND TAPESTRY, 

THREK-PLY AND INGRAIN. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS. 
Also a beautiful assortment of 


FRESH CANTON MATTINGS. 


. @8 produced by the leading manufacturers. 
LOWEST. MARKET PRICES. 





Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


Upholstery Department 
_ FURNITURE COVERINGS 


LACE CURTAINS, Etc., 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


WHOLESALE 
AND. 





RETAIL. 


Bombazine Cloths. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR MAG- 


Silk.and Silk. and Wool Grenadines, 


CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 


AND MUSLIN COLLARS, SETS, Erc, 


in ENGLISH, FRENCH’ &:GERMAN MANUFACTURE, 


* PLAIN AND FANCY SILK AND LISLE TH'D HOSE. 
HALF & % SOCKS IN SILK. LISLETH'D & COTTON. 


The stock of CARPETS this season is UNUSUALLY 
FINE, and new things are constantly being added as fast 








BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


ABBATT, MOORE & CO,, 
NO. 62 EAST {Cth STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY PLAQR, 
HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


"© ‘Public generally,” Whey have sive ifuhued Sect te 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
left over from former seasons, which they will sell at 


ONE-HALF 


the usual prices. 








‘OBERHOLSER & KEEFER 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


‘SILKS and | f 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE GOODS, 
HOSIERY. etc. 


827, 829, and 381 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th Streets, 
offer decided novelties in ; 
Ecru, Colored Yak, Blond, and Spanish 
Laces, Valencennes Jabots, Infants’ 
Caps, Hamburg Trimmings, Bands, 
Jacquard Bands, Night Dress 
Trimmings, Linen Bands, 
_ at attractive Prices. 
DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED. 


NEW Y¥ 


DYEING anp PRINTING 
ESTAB 








oTE,—These are our only 0: 


BROOKS’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Smooth ae Silk an for Hasd oe neue 
WM. HENRY SMI oon, 
82 and 84 Worth Street, MN. ¥; 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY,. 


New Haven, JOetiey 
MANUFACTURERS 0 


MADAM FOYs 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER: 
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GROCERS’ MARKET. 


in gold and increased stringency and 

sumelariy 1 the money market bas a depressing in- 
fiuence on merchandise and is aserious cause of regret 
the commercial-commumity,-causing a cessation of 
mi many articles, which eat sellem..mor pur" 





asera.are willing eto eta e present unsettled 
condition Of 8 nation of afta, ¥ unfixed, and an in- 


expected till 
creased ba stealer (00 itse Values are 


es, all prudent parties. who .need 
operate excent to supply a 


oe pare gold continue 


resen’ 
ency value of merchandise wil will i bere tn 


~The market is quiet for invoices of Brasils, 

while the line trade is reduced by the high price of gold, 
Holders are not pressing their goods on the market ; but un- 
— @etributive demand improves it will be difficult 


in prices, a Coffees are firm, 
favorable ren ies 4 from ye ye ol of of produdton, 


lative demand 
Seas eae is light and prices are tel 
wstained. 


WISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod . continue in small supply 

and fair request at full prices, Mackerel are firm with 

inal. in brisk de- 

ia ag Gels Liverpoot Pine tt i naive de 

9 Recent fall arrivals vals do not affect values. Bulk 
ia good demand at full'rates. Ground steady. 

PORBIGN FRUITS.—The market generally has lacked 
activity: but prices are firm and on Layer Raisins and 
turkey Prunes higher. Stocks here, as well as at Boston, 

a, eae shes American fogs are light, and 


‘the interlor is supplied, which is in holders’ favor. 
‘The modera here is inf ds. Notwithstand- 
ode a lg np he ce on Li Bertani tendency 


Paigher ~ omg Green ee Miedi rranean and West 
b peas are ih good supply and selling at moderately 


we: 
MOLASSES.—The market is very firm for all descrip- 
of « spares light and arrivals. barely 


ent wants, rary to general expect- 

nd ipward an Ww ants to ve e wz 
2 better supply is thrawn on the market. 
eilsaete a small stock comparatively. ” 








The pases ® steady. Carolina in smal! sup- 
eis on lnturlor crete” Feet Inia ohn soad 
ron inferior sorts. asi a 
vepply and rule steady with a fair demand, = 
APICES are firmly held. Business has been light, for 
teasons given at the head of our review. 


1 CER ARE IS es a * 


Etihs 





SUGALS.-Raws are stez.dy, with no pressure to sell and 
no éagertits 20 purchase. Purchases for net cash have 
=a on ttioté favorable ternis than time transac- 

sales are about equivalent to the current re- 

are in good demand, with considerable 

mi Stocks. are well cleared up, and the 

ed — Granulated for export h 

Hards aniee Values of Soft 

pen slightly ‘rrexplar, but_the tendency is in 

vor, as they have no sartius Ss er sed he 
Q 00) 

for; but present low rates, it Ly t fougti will sive way to 
better value values on the , navigation and a 
more settled condition: of and money markets. 


SYRUPS are in good demand at very full values. The 


is taken as fast as produced, anf the scarcity 
Molasses favors a strong Snarket for Syrups. Sugar- 
jouseis tency and in fair request, 


TEAS.—The demand for invoices continues light, Job- 
bershave lost so heavily on stock the past year that they 
are limiting their purchases to immediate wants. Greens 
and Japans are weak and prices irregular, the tight 
money market tending to unsettle values. Oolongs and 

are quiet and i somewhat nominal. 
a amoderate line le, which retail dealers are 
ely ; which denotes an increasing consumpti “74 


will no doubt eventually exert a favorable influen: 
on the market, 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—There has been but little varia- 
‘on in the Flour market the past week. Extra grades 
Southern and St. Louis brought slightly better prices 
fo some instances, but the general market has been 
Weak, The export demand is very light, the local de- 
mand moderate, the principal shipments being City Mills 
production for the West Indies and South America. 

brands are irregular, owing to the depression. 
fouthern closed weak. California in: small request at 
295 to $10, The stock has not increased, but freer re- 
Ctipts are looked for. Receipts for the week 35,108 bbls. 
Exports 16,182 bbls. -Sales 57,620 bbls. Rye Flour rules 
firmer, Barreled Corn Meal is in active request for ship- 
ment tothe West Indies, at steady prices. City sacked 
steady. Oat Meal in good request at unchanged rates. 
Buckwheat Flour very dull, the season being over. The 
Wheat market bas ruled lower throughout the week, 
Closing dull and drooping. The very light stock on hand 
encourages some holders to maintain present values; but 


large accumulation at Western p olnts and near Bante wo: 
of inland navigation. with a en 
a abroad, tends to a di aes meres w Beceipia 
bush. ae hee mo: 


. Beste tc Suck ‘expert ris, 16, 211 Dol bois. Oats =3 
oY bush. pyeie. small stock. inactive, and use, ier 
fhe request lgcal milling equirementa, 

ley is dull, prices 


held above’ juyers’ views. 
Barley Malt in fair supply i ea small —— 


ee MATERIALS.—Bricks continue steady in 
value, with i o lies, and large 
oektort bavding back'for future developments, Cement 
is in very light Tequest for the accumulated stock. Prices 


y and there are no rece 
LEE ES ay dg ed 


Seedy ve oun. Lime in moderate 
lieht t saa out net =e oe: ie 
pe $A, little ore inquiry than sales. 


andnominal. Watle vominslly ston 





COTFON:—The advance obtained last week has not 
} aml aon maintained. The market closed weak for both 


‘e ab tartare cold ld elng’ neutralized ir latpen tagetss 


caine hie 4 market opened at last week's 


eo the week Copfines 4 to, %& cent per 
L gon othér kinds, The 
hot'large, wesheded ed sadeck ers are looking forward to 


‘created: supplies and oly purebase for immediate 
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ee ee 


eh Peat Rail men bee 


METALS.—American Pig Iron continues steady and 
firm. tch scarcely as firm as last noticed, but no quot. 
able decline. Stocks light and but Uttle expected- 
American Rails steady. ‘English dull. Scrap ‘nominal 
and business confined to jobbing parcels. Steel in‘very 


small supply and 
Se Woy Nag EN 
business. Tron i Wiresteaty abt atthe pad igh incre wet 
MISCELLANEOQUS.—The market for Candles, Coal, 
and Cooperage Stock continues as at last reported, Drugs 
and Dyes steady, with increased transactions in Opium 
and Quinine. Dye Woods in moderate demand. Guano 
Yn active demand, Gunny Bags inactive. ‘Hay inactive 
and lower, in view Of prospective increase in. receipts, 
Hemp unchanged, Hides dull, witha downward tendency, 
Hops firm, but in. moderate request. India Rubber dall, 
Leather in fair demand. st unchanged prices. Painis 
firm and tend to higher values. on firm and market 


inactive. et, there be’ a 
and th the. local seat call iil eh eet. inactive Tallow oat L 
ip better reanest no tay active ily eee 
an Re e 7 
~ ae ana hrera ma aun 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Gipee ‘Oll is in 
increased demand and Whale in fair request. .Menha- 
den nominal. Crude Cotton, Seed. arrives slowly. “Re- 
fined in small stock and light demand. Linseed active at 
an advance, Prime Winter Lard nominal. ,Olive snail 
Spirits Turpentine variable, but generally } 
easier and mo; e-doing,” Tarn fa. fr de 2 so *Pla de ut 
Refined Petr: min jemand ide in 
we juest easier. The C; 

Naptha uncalled for. 

PROVISIONS.—The Pork market continues very strong, 
with a good export and home trade: The stock fs small and, 
demand active, with a further upward MO tikes Bacon 


is steady and in A . 
firm generally, $3 Sa contin: tale eae Mestavinn 


§ eased ST Ce qomige ati i | 


WOOL.—Business is somewhat on the increase, but can- 
not be called active. At present. values manufacturers | 


Creek markets are slightly 





are more inclined to operate, butare held back by the un. ° 
favorable turn-in. the mn’ The ie mow ak, will 


Proves 
forthe demand, Hecante. 
baits Vereen Lid tees. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand is fair and receipts: light. New 
comes prays ~aa9 ¥ more freely, but is quickly taken. 
Roll Butter is. demand. Choice continues scarce 
and brings full prices. Low grades Old are slightly in 
shippers’ favor. Receipts for the week, 4,920 packages, 
Exports, 51,910 pounds. .We quote: 









ice County Pails and Creamery, # ®.........48 @50 
iver Pails, 45 @47 
ange Dairy m 40 @6 
State Dairy, Aten 30 @38 
State Welsh Z @40 
State Firkins, Poor to Choice... @43 
Western 14 @35 
Roll Butter. ...,....0+++ serccegererees @4 
Grease NPobcsekvsatd suesdecbcccccgpectboud Tn @12 


CHEESE.—The market has ruled firm and steady. 
Holders and shippers are alike disposed to operate freely ; 
hence, an active business at steady prices. Receipts, 
11,270 boxes. Exports, 817,990 pounds, ranging from 10 to 
pone per pound, We quote: 





in, Pineapple. é 
Skimmed Cheese.......0.-++++ eenescccccqcccccccce 


EGGS.—Receipts 16,914 packages. Prices decline grad- 
ually and are expected to go stilllower. We quote: 
bbis., per a jo bbe codecvscncee (1D 

Gastern, far tovextree” $n 

state, Penn., and Jersey, “ on 





POULTRY AND GAMBE.—Live Poultry is in small sup- 
ply, good demand, and brings very full prices. Dressed is 
plentier and less active, with values slightly in buyers’ 
favor. Ducks are in fair demand. Pigeons abundant 
andlow. We quote: 








Live Fowls and aoe D.. 7@ 20 
Live Turkey, per .. - B@ 
Live Ducks, per pair. . 7% @ti 50 
ive Geese, Dair...........- +6175 @ 3 50 
Dressed Fowls and Chickens, per » Be wt 
Dressed Turkeys, per 6 @ 8B 
. per 2 10 @ 15 
Pigeons, flight, per 1122 $ 125 
Mallard Snipe, per Br dose, - 800 8 50 
lard Ducks, per pair 0@e@ 580 
ead, }- 87 $ 100 
Gecvas Back, bs 0 @ 2008 
0 ” Se 8 
BEESWAX isin good demand at 854 to 87% cents per 


pound. 

BROOM CORN in fair demand at 6% to 7% cts. for 
New Hurl, 5 to 6 cts. for Green, 4to 5 cts, for Red, and 
8to 4 cts. per pound for Old, all grades. 


ASHES steady at ¢8 for Pots and $J0 for Pearis. 


MAPLE SUGAR is in fair d d with derate re- 
ceipts. We quote Prime New 16 to 18 cts., Good 14to 16 
cts., and large and coarse cakes 12 to 15 cts. per pound, 


BEANS.—Receipts, 2,046 bushels. Exports, 8,109 bushels, 
Marrowfats quiet. Mediums dull and in buyers’ favor 





Kidney steady. Pea Beansinactive and unchanged. We 
quote: 
Marrowf fats, prime, per bushel.. 15 
fair to to good, per, bush 65 
Mediums, ms 66 
Red Kidneys, pt 1% 
Kidneys, 8 
Pea Beans, fairto prime, “ 05 





PEAS.—Southern Black Eye steady. Green abundant 
and lower. Canada in small supply and held firmly. We 
quote: 

Southern Black Eye, per two-hushel Bak......08 00@63 25 
Green, 0 ordinary to prin prime, per bushel... 2 00 
"in bulk, in ....... oieiebean 

POTATOES.—Irish are in fair demand, the arrivals in- 
creased, and only best parcels bring outside rates. Sweet 
are dull; We quote: 


t eachblows, per barrel, in bulk.... 
‘ arly Rose, 






ta 0 and st the follow 
sand Weetetn, 


rates. We quote: 





be sumcleat 
send tl am | 











“8” Southerm, TSil tmenusnsices 61 8 
nent . we Gee Rais ‘ 
oN ee ~ 9 ls 
: ‘ 

Black! : 
Cherries, oT 
Plums, 

Raspberries,“ .....- shnctantanhnnaronndl «80, @ 


GREEN FRUITS.—The supply of Apples is becoming 
abundant and forced sales insures lower rates. None 
bat'very choice bring full values. Cranberries very dull. 










Peanuts lower. We quote: 
Apples, gné Ge -bbl,.,02 25@$2 75 
Ordinary, per bbl 4 Cholse, pep bbl.40 soms3 1 
Cranberries, per ae | & 50 
me 2 oa © 10 50 
Peanuts, per bushel... “4 * 14 
Shine tee. 22000 EEE ine ii 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 

Cabbage MESS a evrecccscereseetsscoes O10 WB15 00 
oe ea per bb! a 50@ 175 
’ tee 
e! 10 10 50 
| bbl 4 0@ 4% 
ts, 1 %@ 225 
soe. £50@ 5 00 
consgnease os a 1 @ 20 
Potatoes, peF Dbl..--.---ssscc-20-+++- 6 00@12 00 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 









































RAW SUGARS—Dorv:1\a Heavy Mess. .16 75 al? 3 

3ke Up. Heavy Mess Wi 

Porto Rico...— 9 a8, @ ern, new..... 1650 al6 75 
ied inte 108 — West 00 al6 50 
ST eed a— rn, DCW. ..... 

ape —— ea Prime § be 
REF ED SUGAR. Clear 21% 00 a7 5D 
g saree — 11 ¢a— 115 Gear Backs “718.00 01850 

| Grasebae a oa H Sng, Cur Sared. Clty. “1BMald>s 
iran em 11 6a— ; 
— 10 103 id 12 
iitra 
Brown... - 
Cut Loaf. = ovlnddae 
OLASSES—Duryx : 5¢ Sg. ng Clear, WP: 8ka 9X 
N. 0.. New. ..— 6a 9 
Porto Rico, N— 42 a—68 ort Ri + 8a 9X 
English Is, Mohanta 10°77 8a 9X 
Muscovado..— LARD. 
| sx Best Ket. Ref..... 9 39% 
fi ps pe RARE OM 
ilver BERR, 

by  bbt 1100 all 50 

IVG, ee see ~ 

mmon Extra 3B 21400 
TBARS ss00 Packet Beef.1600 al6 50 
T UTY: soins *¢.23 00 “a— — 

oung Hyson. oked Beet in 
Hyson.... sets, @D......19 a20 
Imperial... Smoked Tongues..20 a2l 
Guopowder 
So dees 1 Co Fatl 625 a 700 
Japan bbi......600 a 550 
CO#FEE—Dortr: Free, Pickled Cod, 
avs eee 700 a 750 

‘aracaibo ackerel: 
eats: Arie BB 28s 

io. Choice.. 'o. 1 Bay... a 
.* Prime.. Ni tot a 16.00 
be - 0. 2 ---14 a 1500 

‘din Large..1050 a 1100 
1 i Ko. 5 e- 900 a 950 
ROE» “anne a—23 Ni, Dic., 
Alspice....... ss @ bbi......1800 a 2400 
a— 38 
—33 a—35 @ bbi...... 550 a 675 
a— 29 Herring, 
120 # box,....—-8 a—2 
165 Herring. No, 
1, Rbox...—20 a —B 
240 mS Dory: 8a12 cts. # 
28 100 Be. 
3 50 Teta igtand, 
470 Zien —0 3—6 
a— 9 Ashton’sfine 820 a 825 
Currants.....— 7a— 9 Worthington 
.new.— 8ka— 10% fine........— — a 2% 
nae eS ot | it ge Ale Soll 
Sardinesbxs—2ixsa—22 _ fine..... 
tl Bo Table Salt in bxs 
Maccaroni,[tl— 14 15 Fdoz........11 138 
* Dom,...—10 a—1 In small 
Vermicelli,I#—15 a—17 4#Inabbl.... — a—9 
* Dom....—10 a—U In . 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. 100in abbi. . 44a— 5 
Peaches, eat 

OZ ..-.2. 20 22% yom 8ka— Y 
Peaches, 3b® 80. phe 

doz,......3% 860 In K ogi, Ncasti— a— 
Pineapple. #m | In encan.— a Bs 

ee a—— papers, 60 
Tomatoes, 2> 8a— 9 

@dos.....— — a215 QueAM O¥ tAwtAn 
Tomatoes, Gr'nd ’ 

#doz..... 240 a 250 Good ality. ..40 a— 43 
Corn, Sus inary,....... 

a, Sager 290 a 800 SOAP.—Durtv: #0 ® ct,ad,v. 
Peas,2m¥doz.—— 23% Castile, impo -12¥al3 
Lima Beans, * " old.15 alg 

Fdoz...—— a275 Castile, domestic..10 all 
Lobster, 23 # e Family....... 
a eg 840 a 850 No dir crcceees 448 
bster, LES. 

te 240 a2 50 Patent Wax 

ters, Cove stad 

2n¥#doz...—— a 220 arafine.....---+ 
Oysters, Cove Adam'tine sup'r. 

Ip®doz...—— 01% do ord'ny. 
Oysters, Pic. Tallow............-12 ald 

——-— a 475 RICE.—Dorv: 2} cts. # Ib 
Olives, lina, fair to 

bad ¥dos.—— a 600 prtipe. 0 i a a 9% 
Capres,Capu. Rangoon, 

z a a30 rime... me Oe 
C Nonp. 3 9 
Mast’ 
R. Gloss.....—10 a—1l 
Thin Mess, new 1900 al950 | Starch, Corn —10%4a—Il1 
Flear and Grain. 
FLOUR. EAT 
Va. and Balt, No. 1 millspg170 a 174 
Family.....- 9% 91275 “3 * 168 0165 
Va. and’ No, 2 Chicazo.157 a 162 
— a950 3 “....151 3155 
St. Louss...... 17% al2% Winter Red....180 a 185 
Ind., Qbio, Amber Mich 188 a 193 
and Mich) 775 #9650 Ge Mich...1 2210 
towa 6 Wis Western mixed.63 a 66 
5 795 a 87% Western yellow.65 a— 6634 
Mate.. -70 a7 White Southern 73 »— 75 
State & West. Yellow “ 654a— 66% 
Supers. 600 3695 OA’ 
No. 2..... 00 a 575 No.2 Chicago..49 a— 51 

Flour YS) rt} White........... 51 a— 
ve Flour. 50 a6 Black West'n...48 a— 

rm Meal RYE..........—85 a—9%0 

rar ne oD SE | Wen ...110 0116 

8 geass a 
Oat Meal.....675 #850 2 Rowed Biate..80 = 105 
Buckwheat Fi. ° soveee 195 0 188 
00D.......175 3 225 
Weol, Hides, Furs, Skins. 
Sax. Fi’ePD— 50 a—58 se 
Ah Merine—@ s—57 Ox. B.A. 2R. 300 21700 
A.4&% Merino—45 a—52 AMm...... 4 sr 00 
up. Pulled Co.—45 a—50 FURS NS—Un- 
. Combing...— 60 s—65 a of all kinds, free 
No.) Pulled . .-.—39 = ¢ 
Sh. Pulled .....—42 Beaver, # pee: 
Valp. Unwash.—24 0—28 ~ North#® 800 s 600 
Texasane....— 7 a—33 150 0300 
Texas co: -—20 2 he 00 @ 400 
A. Cord’s W.—85 @—38 OtterNo’thocel 41500 
1. Washed —6 “ Western 800 1000 
nw. .—23 FoxNorth 150 a 200 
Sees oo SWeekcom— 0, 8-75. 
LS eee “ North. ..—75 @ 100 
i i338 
arten North 200 £8000 
Curacoa— 57% 





























Do.do.gr,sitd.— be a— 3% Northern bik.. 75 0125 
je, - Tw <. 37 a--60 
Bah ao i % —15. a—% 
Savanilla,ete sie 18 a~—i7* olf'large.....200 a 350 
M 20 Wolfsmnall...—75 a 12% 
fonen te ih: pa lack... 800 22000 
Matamoras, .~ ee { 100 250 
4 ra Gras. — 22 ‘ = ave See 
era Crnz..,.-— a —Upp '. 
ean 8 = Oak (8) 8 a—6 
Dalentta Ho®.ed 14va—1356 | Oak, middie..— 42 a—44 
Do.Kire®rce— 17 a— 1d | See heavy...— 32. a— 38 
Do, greet. ...— aa 4 \ Oak. Lat me a— 48 
. a— ‘ a 
aS <a : Herolack. mia. #701 
a i —37 a— 
Hemlockdam— is ss 


Drugs and Dyes. 
peuas AND —. 



































Alcono:.... 180 
r. *D.... a 3 
loesSoc'trine—15 a— 70 
Alum......  — 342 ax 
Ant yrez. eid — 1440— 15 
reois.ref. gid— 3t 
Arsenic vow’r.g 2%a— 3 
Bal ap ne 
sain Canivi ¢! ‘ 
Tol. 4% 
falsam Peru. 225 a 220 fake. ca tecee 40 8-49 
+ Pers, 21436 a~37 Manna, large 
fark Petayy —— a—45 flake ..... ...110 0118 
Si-carp.Soda,gd 6%a— 6% Nutealis. bi : 
Trax ren Alepgola,.—21 a—2% 
Srimstone.roli — 2 a—-- OV Berg’t ....42% 0 465 
stone.nof— 34a—— OU Cassia.g,. 180 0 195 
Bnim'e. #n.ed——ai000 | ONLemon.... 375 © 465 
Campb te#hinba.023 a25 Oh Pe 16 0320 
Sn Tle é = Oil py Tal . . 
-170 a a— 
Car Ammonia—21 s— 22 vite. Ty.e'0 612 a 538 
Cacdasgoms .. 1% eit OxaucAcid@beiaqy a 23 
: Oui.....—1 —- Phosphorus... — oa 
Df amomileri.--B8 a ° a 
Chilo Pot icksilver... 102 a 106 
d.. —41 a—43 ub Cal... a1i2 
CochineaiHsed 61 .s—67 ago, Pid, gold—5 a— 5% 
Coen. Mex.goid a— SatAm' id ,. Ka 12 
Aw.— 1ka— 1% 8aiSoda. goia. —2¥%a— 3 
ay ey ame Saree’ Bia. ew Lh, 
Cubebs £.L.g. 8 a— _ 
: 5 ibe wa 23 de ise 16% 
— a +200 cee 
ea emo — 6 Senna, £.1...—12 a—13 
Senna. Alex 40 a—ll 
Shellac.zold..— 47 - a—58 
SodaAsha0xced 3ka— 4 
vkd. SugarLead. W.. 1844 
jujnn. Quit... — —— 
om ss Tartaric acidx: 1450 a5 
L. ......—33 a—38 Verdiaris..... 
Gum aiyrrh ... Vitrio! Btue.. —12_ a—13% 
Ty. .........—35 a—42 INDI n 
18t.— 33 a— eee dato 400 2 175 
umTrag..fi.gd 50 a—57 adras......, —% a 15 
Manilla, . 0 105 
anaFr..golia—— a—— | Carac a 7 2 105 
60.2 1,05 
Metals. 








B; Boil- 
er an oom, And Ser Pek hye 
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14 @1Xc; # D ; Pig, (suits) #B.—— a— 
¥ wn; eath ing. o1d— 28 a— 30 
2. oe pean e! yell.—27 a— — 
Pig. Ep: 4 ik, Bow... 20-20 '4a— 
Scotch. wron..5490 26500 Bolts.........— 02 &— 45 
Ne Nn Ls500 0120 00 by ee 
4 Al an oc! r 
Ber «5120 00 a sand: te, 16 B 
ad va 
RB........s —16 a—16% | Banca.c’n. Rheic3s \a—38% 
Sinz! ‘ Straits, zola..— 334a— 33) 
& mop — 6¥e —74 | Enstisb. goid..— 32% 
boty: © 1x3 PiatesI.C.cpi450 21475 
Wrought. 2} Ho. LC... 12950 af800 
aR. SPELTER—(Zinw)—votr: 
Cut, 10das0d@m—— a 5% Tn Pigs, id Plates, 
da9d......—— a 5 $150 100 
6da7d,....—— a5%X | Plates... rold —7¥3 — 7% 
Oh... 957 0725 ‘ ~ 9 al) 
SHOT—Dory: 2X ct, #B. ZINOC—Dovryv: In Pigs, Bars, 
D'p&Pkte)@m — a— tl $150 100 me.; Sheets 2c 


Buck. comp(c)#h— a— 124 D. 
COPPER— Dury: Pie and / InSbeets.....—11 98-11% 
Oils, Naval Stores, etc. 





QIL—Dory: Paim 10, Ulive ad val, 
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eign fisheries) and Whaie, | iar...... - 
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Paim, #D....— 9 9% Do.No. 282800 3 a 350 
Linseed, city. Spirits Turpen —55 s— 58 
Set --— 8% 310 PETBOLEU M—vorv: 
Lins’. Engiisb—— «—— Crude, 20c., Ref 40c. 
Whale crude —65 a— 72 Grude,4d to 4 arav 
“ Ref Wint—76 s—& WBococe ccs- ee oe 
* sy t—-—- a—— Bulk.. —8X a- 9 
crude a 155 Retinea.....& W. 
“W.L’b’'ch 175 a 180 (in shippitig ord)1960 20 
Rea. W Refined ........-+. 
tilled...... —48 a—— P. W. (in ‘ship 
hase OS wW.—69 a—71 pingorder) —— a—— 
erosene, Il'g—— a— hvsdte ip 
OIL-C ory :, Free. 8. W. (in jobbing 
Pe erORES sore. | Naptharetnea@s ~~ 
NA — DUTY: ap! 3 
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H. K. THURBER & 00. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 


direct Dar gales er at ttore ta tot Aner, Ebene or Sit oper 


facilities for 
fal market value forall roods consigned us, 
Com: a Demers Lewy, SOenER-At- 8 A. Re 
= Grain, 


ID, eI Bat Secon, 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALi“ORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND vo 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USE. 





Pints. eos: 50 Oenta, 
g adassecekessceccpeusecasecedecasectee GED 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
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Sinancial. — - 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


VIEWS OF FISK & HATCH. 


Our readers know very well that we do 
the best we can every week to furnish them 
‘with all the facts we can- obtain from the 
most reliable sources in regard to commer- 
cia] and financial affairs. We don’t often 
print. the names of those who give us this 
information, for it is unnecessary ; and, be- 
sides, it is often given in confidence, with 
the express stipulation that no pames shall 
be published. Im order that our readers 
may. see what we are about from week to 
week, we give the substance of a conver- 
sation with Mesars. Fisk & Hatch, the em- 
inent bankers of this city, who are always 
posted on all financial matters. They are 
clear-headed, reliable business men, have 
decided opinions, and are not afraid to ex- 
press them on all proper occasions. - 

The banking house of Fisk & Hatch ip 
well known here and in Europe. A. more 
busy place can hardly be found in the city, 
and yet they are always ready and at leisure 
to talk business at any time with anybody. 
It is, however, no place for mere talkers or 





ers. 

The following questions and answers 
show the result of an interview with these 
gentlemen, and we publish the same for the 
special benefit of those thousands of mer- 
chants, capitalists, and business men who 
106k mainly to Toe INDEPENDENT for reli- 
able information on all financial questions. 

Question. Do you believe, gentlemen, that 
the present high rates paid for money will 
continue much longer? . 

Answer..We do not, There are already 
indications that currency has commenced to 
flow from the interior back to New York. 

Q. Do your correspondents in different 


parts of the country complain of a tight 
money market? 


A, The complaint is almost universal 
from every section. 

Q. Do you think that business generally 
has been much disturbed and curtailed by 
the long-continued stringency ? 

A. We do, most decidedly. 

Q. What, in your opinion, should be done 
by the Government at such a time? 

A. We believe there is too little currency 
to transact the immense and rapidly increas- 
ing business of the country. 

Q. Ought the Government now to render 
assistance in relieving business men from 
the necessity of paying such high rates of 
Anterest ? 

A. Most certainly. We believe that at 
every such time the Government should ex- 
tend its helping hand to relieve business 
men from the necessity which now forces 


them to pay such ruinous rates for the use 
of money. a 


Q. How would you have this done? 

A. At present the Government is selling 
a large amount. of gold, which is all very 
well ; but why are not the proceeds of such 
sales deposited temporarily in the National 
Banks until money ‘is easy. Business men 
would then have the benefit of both the gold 
and the currency. At present gold which is 
not used for circulation is sold for currency, 
and the currency is locked up in the Sub- 
Treasury. This is very bad policy under ex- 
isting circumstances. We think that money 
will be easier soon, in the natural course 
of things; but in the meantime business 
will be, as it*has been, almost-at a stand-still. 
The Government should not wait until mer- 
chants begin to break before extending 
help. The fact is, our Government must 
be elucated up to the belief that the in- 
terests of the people must be constantly 
cared for and looked after. There are a 
great many hard-money theorists, who want 
“‘to bring down things to a gold standard 
immediately,” without any regard to conse- 
quences. There is; little use in reasoning 
with such men. 

Q. The banks are very: poor indeed, and 
not able to help business men much? 

A. They are. A very. foolish. law, requir- 
ing the National Babks always to keep a 25 
per cent.reserve, prevents. them from now 
loaning the. people more.than a hundred 

_ Millions of dollars. Nuch alaw ought to be 
wived out. Bill-halders are perfectly secure 
Without it. 5 cig 

Q. Is it your Belief that the Government 


| Onght to reissue the “$44,000,000 of ‘reserve 


currency now. in:ita-posression ? <; 








A. Most certainly we do, as it ie needed to 
keep business affairs steady. 

Q. How. much sterling exchange do you 
believe has been sold to stock operators ? 

A. Not over two millions. 

Q. Itis reported that some of our large 
banking houses have a good deal of paper 
afloat, given as advances to railroads, etc. 
Is this true? 

A. No, sir. Thereis no truth whatever 
in this statement, so far as first-class banking 
houses are concerned. 

We had no time to ask more questions 
and no space to publish more answers. So 
we bade Messrs. Fisk & Hatch good-morn- 
ing and left. We shall give from time to 
time the views and opinions of other eminent 
bankers and business men. 
a 


MONEY. MARKET. 


Tue last week has been one of the most 
trying to the resources of regular merchants, 
and the most harrassing to business men 
genetaliy that has been known since 1857 

consequence of the extreme stringency of 
money. Toattempt anything like a satis- 
factory explanation of the causes of this re- 
markable stringency, which has been in- 
creasing in severity since last October, 
would require more than quadruple the 
space that we have at our disposal. It is 
enough for all practical purposes to know 
that call loans have ruled for the past week 
at rates varying from % per cent. bonus per 
day and 7 per cent. down to 1-82 per cent.,the 
average rate not being less than § per cent. a 
day. Everybody knows that such a rate of 
interest for money would soon bring the 
whole mercantile community to bankruptcy, 
and it is a constant marvel that so few fail- 
ures have been the result of such an exhaust- 
ing “ squeeze.” 

The losses incident to such enormous rates 
of usury are distributed’ among the whole 
business community, and do not fall, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury has been repre- 
sented as saying, upon Wall Street specula- 
tors ; but, if they did, Wall Street specula- 
tors are just as much entitled to the protec- 


lous money-dealers as any other class of 
business men. The buying and selling of 
bonds and stocks is just as legitimate and 
proper a business as that of speculating in 
cotton, tobacco, whisky, or petroleum. 

There has been a confident feeling emone 
Wall Street brokers that something woul 
be done by the Treasury Department to re- 
lieve the necessities of the business men; 
but this confidence has now been abandoned, 
and the Shylocks of the money market, hav- 
ing no longer the fear of a Treasury issve of 
greenbacks, have been bold and unscrupulous 
in their enormous exactions. At the com- 
mencemert of the week the rates on call 
loans were suddenly put up to § and % per 
cent. a day, and in some cases to the unprec- 
edented extent of 1 per cent. The money- 
lenders are making rapid fortunes, 
and the rest of the community 
are undergoing the process of being 
rapidly reduced to bankruptcy. During 
all the time the Secretary of the Treasury 
keeps on hand $10,000,000 in currency atthe 
Sub-Treasury, under the pretense of making 
provision to redeem the outstanding three 
per cents. which some of the banks still re- 
tain as a basis of circulation. Then there is 
the reserve of $44,000,000 of greenbacks, 
which he has only drawn upon to the extent 
of $2,500,000, and in addition to these idle 
heaps of currency there are $68,000,000 of 
gold in the Treasury vaults. 

The extraordinary squeeze of the past 
week was the direct result of Secretary 
Richardson’s April programme, published on 
the 31st ult., announcing that he would sell 
$6,000,000 of gold and purchase but 
$1,000,000 of 5-208 in April. The money 
lenders saw in this announcement a deter- 
mination on the part of the Treasury De- 
partment not to interfere with the money- 
market, but to let the mercantile community 
carry on their increased business with a 
diminished currency as best they might. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was 
most alarming in its figures, showing as they 
do a decrease in the reserve of the Asso- 
ciated Banks of $3,789,000 ata time when 
an increase was confidently expected. The 
banks are now $3,245,800 below their 25 per 
cent. reserve; but, as currency is flowing in 
this direction from all parts of the country, 
the statement of Saturday next may exhibit 
an improved condition of affairs. 

On Saturday gold went up to 119}, and 
rices,on the Stock Exchange fell off about } 
per cenf. and thén advanced to the highest 
points of the day. 

The most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the present situation in Wall 
Street is the strong and stubborn position 
held by the ‘‘ bull” cliques in stocks. They 
are confident of success in their schemes, 
and from all appearances are likely to pun- 


over. They have fortified themselves with 
foreign loans, and are so strongly backed up 
Ete capitalists that their success is 

ly questionable, and the ‘‘spring rise,” 
which was calculated to take place this 
month, it is predicted will take place in May 
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The whole market may be said to be in the 


hands of cliques, or it could not be sustained 


Nor : 
,and one or two more. But the stocks which 


tion of the Government against unscrupu- } 


ish their opponents before the summer is | yield a liberal rate of interest on their cost. 
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as it has. been ; but the special clique stocks, 
upon which the future: of prices depend, are 
estern Union Telegraph, Lake Shore, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Ohio and Mississippi, 
York Central, Toledo and Wabash, 


are most strongly assailed and most strong- 
ly fortified are Western Union, Lake Shore, 
and Union Pacific. These. stocks are ap- 
parently so strongly held that a break 
them seems hardly likely; but, if, through 
treachery of any member of the clique or 
any unlooked-for public calamity, one of 
them should give way, a tremendous crash 
would ensue, the consequences of which 
could not easily be calculated. 

We are pleased to learn that the earnings 
of the New Trunk Line, the St. Louis and 
Southeastern Railway, are gradually in- 
creasing, and that its prospects are favora- 
ble for the full fruition of the hopes of the 
projectors and friends. Such a result for 
an important enterprise is to be hailed with 
satisfaction by all who appreciate the devel- 
opment of the resources and the general 
growth of the industrial wealth of the 
country, opening as this road does a new 
Was to the commerce ofthe South and 


QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
DAY, aAPRiIn 5TH, 1873. 
Offered. 














Asked. 
158 
118 
140 
90 
156. 
Batcbers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . .132 _ 
Gallatin National.......... 118 _ 
hahts’ Exchan:; 90 — 
Leather Manufacturers’ —_ 
Seventh Ward 95 
State of New York _ 113 
* Commerce... .....5..6... 1 16 
Mech’s Bk’g Association. . 108 
Broadway.... 290 
leanne 10 
BEPORIINIG 5 wns 00s ocsesecs —_ 
American Exchange oa 
Chatham, «i: i: ¢. 4x ows tie 152 
Bank of the Republic..... — 111 
Bank of North America.... — 1054¢ 
Hanover....... ee eevteus - 106 _ 
Roving isin 2. ie ik 122 _ 
Metropolitan.........0% 2.3183 184 
ME elie Ket 2 cS 123 13 
Nassau oo eee 106 — 
.152 _ 
orn J ec 131 
Continental .............0 80 85 
Commonwealth. ........... 86 90 
New York County........ 200 —_ 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..175 — 
POPs 5 oc secsescsicss sas aaa 147 
Manuf’rs’ and Merchante’.100 101 
Central National........... 7 97 
Fourth National........ TY Sosa 111 
Ninth National............ 105 _ 
Tenth National............ —_ 90 
Gold Exchange............ 112 _ 
Bank’s & Br’k’s Association 80 87 


Sr 
INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Goy- 
— ents rw seen age Soa convertin, 

e proc into mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or -any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into. any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised tn THe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge. whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities tou be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tae INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 

No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, April 7th, 1873. 

t= The SIX PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, being secured by 
a First Mortgage on a COMPLETED road— 
which is one of the GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINES, commanding a large through 
business, and which, from the immense 
Mineral, Agricultural, and other valuable re- 
sources of the country it traverses, is assured 
of ‘a very remunerative local traffic, are 
among the most substantial and satisfactory 
investment securities in the market; and, at 
the present price—873 and accrued interest— 








BankING OFFICE oF Fisk & Harcs, 


They are in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, coupon and registered, principal 
and interest payable in gold coin in New 
York ; interest May and November. ; 

We buy and sell at current market rates 
the WersTzrn Pacrrio Six Per Cent. 
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and now quoted at the Stock 
widely known. as favorite 
principal money market. Coupon Bon 
$1,000; principal and interest payable 
gold coin in New York; interest Jan: 
and July. Price to-day, 948 to 95, al 
We aiso buy and sell GovERNMENT 
AND 
CrnTRAL Pacrric Bonns, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make Collec. 
tions, and do a general banking business, 


FISK & HATCH, 


To Investors, 


To those who wish to REINVEST 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and eins 


wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in other less profits. 
ble securities, we recommend the Seven. 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and un. 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company's 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of inter. 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent, gold) ig 
equal now to about § 1-4 currency— 
an income more than one-third greater thay 
United States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the’ 
semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bond 
are received in exchange for Northern Py. 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


JAY COOKE & 00, 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


(@3~ For sale by Banks and Bankers geo. 
erally. : 


Exchange, and 
securities in the 








Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wal 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De 
itors as Incorporated Banks, and dhy 
nterest on daily balances at the mie of 
Four per cent. Collections :made on any 
point at current rates, with immed re 
turns. Special attention paid to chi 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 








Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject & 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS T 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demsod, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis 
sion. 

Collections made on all parte of the United States 
and Canada. 


THE INDIANA & ILLINO 
CENTRAL RATLWAY Gb. 


ORTGAGE 7 per cent. GOLD 
offers for sale its FIRST MORTG Staking Fund : 
richest settled 





of In point, and it cann 
LARGE LOCAL AND runoven BUSIN 
ba ser ttin for cas! is reaponsitue Bat 
is BONDED FOR MUCH 1 Soy 
a erteaetena heyday 

Cals on'tee marta, Ber pamphiets and information 
apply to 

WALKER, ANDREWS & C0. 

14 WALL STREET. 








10 to 20 PER CENT. 
INV 
ILLINO}S REIS TERED BONDS 


b 


FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD NDB. atl 
INSURANCE, GAS-LIGHT ik TBST 
ROAD STOCKS AND BONDS; A ry 
Sites oS Veanaten gS FOE An co 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & ey 
STOCK-BROKERS AN A er, . 
Ci, arte aac 
"GOVERNMENT AND OTHER MARKETABLE 


ITIES reeeived in exchange at best prices. 


A SOLID TWHLE Par Gal 
x Aes ee 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG 








Goud Bons, originally negotiated by us’ 
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~ INDIANAPOLIS 


BLOOMINGTON ani WESTERN 
RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


COLD BONDS, 


URED BY A 
First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Road, including the Fxtensi fs 420 
miles and IS COMPLETED, except the short distance of 

F miles between Havana, on the Illinois River, 

pi. 

ae ee te (202% miles), from Indianapolis to 
Pekin, has been in successful operation over two years, 
and is RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT ROADS COMING INTO THE CITY OF INDIAN. 
APOLIS. Its net earnings are morethan sufficient to pay 
interest on ALL Bonds issued by the Company, AND ITS 
RECEIPTS FOR 1872 WERE MORE THAN $395,000 
@REATER THAN IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we recom- 
mend them for the following reasons : 

4. The Road is already earning more than 
operating expenses and interest. 

2 The unfinished portion of the line will be 
completed within a few months, and the ene 
tire road has an i busi immeii- 

jy tributary to it. EARNINGS FOR LAST 
THREE MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE 
RATE OF 67,227 PER MILE per annum, 
and mast reach $10,000 per mile within two 
years, and continue progressive. 

3. The effect of such revenue upon the inar- 
ket value of the capital stock of the road. as 
well as upon its convertible bonds, is obvions. 

4.The SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

§. The management of the road is acknowl- 
edged to be SUPERIOR, and there cun be no 
possibility of any default in interest pay- 








‘ments. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, $1,000 each, 
convertible at option of the holder, and may be regis 
tered without charge. Price 90 and accrued interest in 
currency. Coupons, January and July Ist, free of tax, 

_. ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES R"CEIVED IN EX- 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 





SER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


+» interest Payable Quarterly. 
COMPLETED’ RoaD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 


ern Railway of Indiana. 


Ren@ering the largest income of any first-class railway 
pew od upon the market. For further particulars 
apply ¥ 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New York. 


Northwestern Loan Agency. 
E. SANFORD, 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


securely Loaned for Eastern Parties. 
First Mortgages on Improved Real Estate. 
Ten Per Cent. clear of all Expenses. 
Fumpblets giving fullinformation and references sent 
On application. 








Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. t 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 
sits received, subject to check on de- 
Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
Every accommodation and facility 
“afforded usual with City Banks. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


We offer for- sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
NOIS EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
BONDS in lots to suit purchasers. 

PL rn securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 

Details furnished on application. 

WINSLOW & WILSON, 
a 70 William st., N. Y. 


0 REAL ESTATE. 


intending purchasers) of property in or 


mand, 
Ces. 








Teferences furnished. 
UESDELL & BROWN, Land 
West Madison street, Chicas | Oa" Agency, 175 
TO INVESTORS. 
TWELVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
The undersigned, having 1 i 
is prepared to negotiate loans on, “thamually favgr 
gages or im! —in- 
terest twelve perce t. net to lender, and 3 papeiitane 
j ” Sen 


‘ollection guaranteed. rresp: 
d for circular and references, enct 


eae GEORGE A. MOORE, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
EDWARD HAIGHT & C0. 
~~. BANKERS, 


\ No, 2 Wall Street, New York. 
BERR. CE NT. lolerest allowed on, Daily 


woh ols HEE, CENT 

cots Cia Sa iio 

ete seme Op abe ers = 
Ww 


ER & CO., 17 Nassau Street, York. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
2 Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 21; per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 
Principal and Interest, payable in Gold in 


New York, Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 





This road is formed by the Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Kail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T, LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the. consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Ronds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose! of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
EST IN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is," congratulating the stockholders on ‘ the honorable 
and able management of the property,’’ expressing the 
belief ‘“‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitatioa as an 
invest: t to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ALVIN Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricuarp W, Kinc, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON FNGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALES, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CABLE 
TRANSFERS. 


Our Circular Letter for Travelers, 


available in all L pants of the world, can be procured at 
either of our offices or through our correspondents. 

At our Lonpon Baxxinc House arrapgements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the latest 
advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, ParLrapetpaia, Wasnineton, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to spply in- 
vestors, furnish mds advertised on the ma-ket at 
oan prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, doa 


GENERAL “BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
c. D, WOOD, 8 D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 te 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
3. & ARMOUR, Secretary. 
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PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 

















will be received at the following places in New York City: 





ONION PROSE O0.02325. 0 TT ae Wedecscocepwocdedecbocnqesecddsinitececoheciioe +...73 Broadway. 
MEOWEMES Oe CEE «5 oon 2 5 -« <icqecsacdoccvescgscscdesseseetwese oevecadbecahdcccdsscnesebicccdbboces ccesrocceces 30 Wall street. 
VIFTH NATIONAL BANK. . ...5ccceccccccnc-ceckbnonssseccecs had isccdicste eos Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
RPI MOURN TIN a5 aks Sa crniiss cacccgspeaneussncee® d-doede ide egestas ....Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street. 
HARLEM BANK...........c:eeeseeseceesceretepenr ee: Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street; and of 
MRR) UVM, ici aed) AR ATI OR Biden ghdtanndaness<*an Jecqscmeses a aa as Erie Railroad Office, 
SAMUEL SLOAN....... <caha> cad President Delaware and ackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place. 
RIOHARD SOBMLY I i. 66.2585. c ccc k ce cecsec dence ncbsdadecs sngdecptenedteegs Sops-wosnighdesgs<ctwigneak +++.31 Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROOKS. ............-22 ccccses cocc serge ssscevcgececapadscbetins dances savecces Publisher New York Zoprees. 
HE, Be CROSBY pig ine cpbniccinic caidas on ide 1) bape ecoceee brite iy .4- ob sd eddddsvededs ent RL fr eeaperey: pits Si 16 Nassau street, 
SUT I TINIE. 2 ec vecdevcs, Seales ce utah sess Secechecedesecucaveesauaue etereee Fighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD......... .o-+e-eesseves 29. Broadway ; and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 
——— 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising irom the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actualy and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: O9Sth to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave. 


nues ; comprising 255 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres, 


‘ SHARES $100. EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 


Five per cent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent, at apy one in. 

stalment. 

There can be nosafer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the erection of a permanent building on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com 
pany, passed July 2th, 1872, the following memberships have beeu created and are offered for sale: 

At the above-named places aud by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership. 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class Ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable, 
Price, $10. 
Class 2d. Price $20. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. 
Price, $20. 
Price 340. 


Not transferable. 


Class 3d. 360 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable, 
Price, $40. 


Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price $300. 


Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exfiibition, when open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Class 6th, HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,900, 


Enfitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the hrilding 
is.open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner, 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Lnstitution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors. 


Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 


Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the pnblic. 
Each purchaser of s membership will be:given an engraving of the Building. - 
Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States. 

For further information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Compeny,* 


No. $25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, — 


Lite TR DSR ERD ENT 
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LET US TALK BUSINESS. 





What the people new want, and what” 


they demand of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is clear- headed, business-like action. 
When | esi “comb hands from 3 io } per 
cent. ‘per ‘interest something must be 
out of joint. Then at that instant there 
should be prompt action on the part.of the 


&@ moment is simply wicked. A cup of cold 
water at the right time may save life. De- 
lay in such acase is almost'murder. The 
business interests of this great nation are 
too mighty to be trifled with. 

We want plain common-sense business 
principles only to guide us. Old, musty, 
dead theories won't help us. To stop and 
talk, to wait until to-morrow, to see. what 
England will do next week, to curse Wall 
Street, Jay Gould, and all the brokers won’t 
help matters. This is not business; it is 
nonsense. In an icy cold day what is the 
use of seeking heat out of next summer? 
A ton*of coal is the exact thing in order. 
Talking and doing nothing is to freeze to 
death. It is well to be courageous and hope- 
ful;. but. courage and hope won’t unlock 
greenbacks, and won’t make the Shylock 
money-lenders relax their rates of interest to 
seven per cent. per annum when they can 
command half per cent. per day. Now, 
what is the use of having financial machin- 
ery if you can’t or won’t apply. it? What is 
the use of having a shipload of wheat at the 
wharf if‘it is locked, bolted, and guarded by 
soldiers, so that no man can use it? After 
death comes to the relief of the starving 
wheat is not wanted. When our merchants 
are all ‘‘ dead broke” an easy money market 
will not heipthem. Business nieh: now, we 
a@ay frankly and plainly, have little or no 
confidence to do business: They don’t feel 
safe. They are afraid to buy goods, for 
some sudden financial panic may come, 
when down they will. go in price. They 
are afraid to move, to make sales or give 
credit, for fear their interests will never be 
thought of or cared for. 

The Government wants internal revenue, 
but it can’t collect it when money commands 
such rates of interest as at present. We 
venture to-say that had the money market 
been kept comfortably easy at 7 per cent. 
during the past thirty days our National 
Treasury would have been at least two mil- 
lions richer. There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet and it tendeth to poverty. 

But we are asked, Would you always 
issue greenbacks whenever there is a lock- 
up of currency and business men become 
anxious or scared ? Most certainly we 
would. We would seek the _ steady, 
unbroken prosperity of every business 
interest, and by so doing secure the sta- 
bility of the Government. We would ex- 
tend help the moment it was actually need- 
ed. We would teach the usurers and stock 
gamblers that they, alone, can neither rule 
nor ruin the financial and commercial inter- 
ests. of the country. We would act as all 
sound business men act in conducting their 
private affairs. When shall we have a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who will talk and 
act like a business man ? 





THE RAILROAD DECISION IN 
ILLINOIS. 


THE constitution of Iifinois provides that 
‘*the General Assembly shall pass laws to 
correct abuses and prevent unjust discrimin- 





ation and extortion in the rates of freight’ 


and passenger tariffs on the different rail- 
roads of this state, and enforce such laws by 
ailequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary 
for that purpose, of forfeiture of their prop- 
erty and franchises.” It also directs the 
General Assembly ‘‘from time to time” to 
‘pass laws establishing reasonable maxi- 
mum rates of charges for the transportation 
of passengers and freight on the different 
railroads of this state.” Acting under this 
authority, the General Assembly of Hlinois 
passed. a law enforcing what is known as 
the equal mileage rate for the transportation 
of freight. The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company disregarded the law by charging 
and receiving ‘$5:65 per 1,000 feet, fares 
ing lumber from-Ohicago to Lexington, 110 | 





es, while ca sort of lum- 
aie ‘miles, from= Chicago. to’ Blooming- 
‘ton, for five dollars: this Violation of 


‘the ‘law a decree of forfeiture was obtained 
against the company, from which an appeal 


was taken to the supreme court of the 
state. 


The supreme court has reversed the de- 
tree ‘of ‘the court bélow, 6b ‘the’ ground 
that the law itself is not warranted by the 
constitution. It forbids any discrimination 
in the rate of charges for the same distances, 


Government to give relief. Waiting at such | whereas the General Assembly was author- 


ized to™ prevent unjust discriminations.” 
The court held that ‘‘a difference of price 
for the same distance of transportation is not 
necessarily an unjust discrimination” ; and 
whether it is so in point of fact is a question 
of fact to be inquired into and judicially de- 
termined. The company in this case ought 
to have had the opportunity of showing, in 
its own defense, that the discrimination on 
account of which the suit was brought was 
not an unjust one. In regard to the law the 
court said : 


“ Before this act can be enforced it should 
be so amended as to correspond with the re- 
quirements of the constitution, by directing 
its prohibitions azainst unjust discrimina- 
tions. It should make the: charging of a 
greater compensation for a less distance, or 
for the same distance, merely prima facie 
evidence of unjust discrimination, instead of 
conclusive evidence, as it now is; and. it 
should give to the railway companies the 
right of trial by jury, not only on the fact of 
discrimination, but upon the issue whether 
such discrimination is just or not.” 


While stating this doctrine in respect to 
the particular ‘act in question, the court, 
nevertheless, held that railroad companies 
were simply common carriers, and that the 
General Assembly, under the constitution, 
had the most ample power to regulate their 
charges, so as to“ prevent unjust discrim- 
inations.” They are not above the state or 
exempt from its authority, but fully within 
the scope of its legislative action for the 
purposes named in the Constitution. The 
difficulty with the law of 1871 consists in 
the fact that it prohibits any discrimination, 
and proceeds to the forfeiture of the whole 
franchise “ upon an arbitrary and conclusive 
presumption of the guilt to be drawn from 
the proof of an act that might be shown to 
be perfectly innocent.” 

This view of the court seems to us entirely 
sensible. The truth is, the legislature of 
Illinois committed a blunder, both as to 
fact and as to constitutional law, in assum- 
ing that any discrimination in freight 
charges is necessarily an unjust one. It is 
well known that it costs railroad companies 
less per mile to do their long business than 
it does to do their short business, and hence 
they can afford to do the one at a cheaper 
rate than they can the other. A discrimina- 
tion of rates founded on this fact and fairly 
expressive of the difference in the cost of the 
two kinds of business is not unjust.. A law 
enforcing the same rate per mile for the 
same kind and amount of freight, whether it 
is carried one thousand miles or twenty 
miles, overlooks the fact.that the expense of 
the transportation to the road is very differ- 
ent in the two cases. The short traffic must 
involve an actual loss or the profits on the 
long traffic must make it up. This plain 
principle is no apology for the abuses and 
extortions which railway companies too often 
practice in respect to their local business; 
but it shows very clearly, what the legis- 
lature of Illinois in the law of 1871 did 
not seem to perceive, that there may be a 
discrimination in rates which is not unjust. 
Even the direction in which the freight is 
moving may be the basis of such discrim- 
ination. A company may lower its rates in 
one direction for the sake of attracting busi- 
hess, rather than send its cars over the road 
empty. Itsurely has the right to do this, 
without being compelled to adopt the same 
rates when the cars are moving in the op- 
posite direction. 

We are making no plea for “unjust dis- 
criminations”; but manifestly it is a mistake 
to assume that ail discriminations must be 
of this character. This is the weak point 
in the railway legislation of Illinois in 1871. 





Tae Controller of the Currency is pre- | 


paring. acircular. prohibiting any National 
Banking Association from buying up. the 
circulation of closed-up National Banks 


|,8pd transferring _ the same to the Controller 


‘) Of the, Currency for reissue as additional 
circulation. 





RAILWAY HIGHWAYS. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered a.decision ina ease 
appenled from the supreme court of Wiscon- 
sin, and involving the question whether a 
state has the right to levy taxes for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of rail- 
roads, The Court answered this question in 
the affirmative, taking thé ground that rail- 
roads are to be regarded_as public highways, 
and that, too, whether built and operated by 
the state .or by private corporations. They 
are matters of - public concern ; and hence a 
tax levied to aid in their construction is just 
as lawful as a tax levied to build an ordin- 
ary wagon roador any other public work. 
Their corporate character, with its special 
franchises, does not make them less high- 
ways designed for the public convenience. 

This doctrine of the Supreme Court, in- 
cidentally stated as forming the ground of 
its decision in respect to the taxing power of 
the states, ‘settles a very important ques- 
tion. If railroads, notwithstanding their 
private ownership and corporate rights, 
are, nevertheless, public highways, then 
they are completely subject to the regu- 
lations of state authority. They can 
be controlled as public highways, and 
anything in their management or rate of 
charges hostile to the public good may be 
put under the restraints of law. Indeed, 
the state may assume their ownership by 
paying for them, and conduct them under 
itsown direct authority. Their franchises 
are not immortal, and all their powers are 
qualified by their general ae as public 
highways. 

The indications are daily increasing that 
public sentiment will demand a readjustment 
of the railway question in this country. For 
years past legislation has been in favor of 
creating railroads and giving them the 
amplest encouragement, with little, if any, 
restriction upon their powers. The tendency 
of public feeling, though not hostile to them, 
now looks strongly in the direction of pro- 
tecting the people against the abuses of rail- 
way monopoly. This has become a deep 
feeling! in ‘the popular heart; and railway 
companies must pay due deference to it, or 
they will feel the effects of its power. Hay- 
ing the right in their freight and passenger 
charges to collect a tax from the people; they 
ought to be held responsible for the manner 
in which they exercise this right. Their 
public character makes them justly respons- 
ible; and if, as private corporations, they 
abuse their trust, then it is time for law to 
interpose and put them under its healthful 
restraint. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


THE APRIL STATEMENT IN DETAIL,—RE- 
DUCTION, $1,600,000. 








TuE following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement :' 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 











DE A BO sooo casea seceere®*casearun $1 334,741,850 
Bemis GP OGGE COGN... Sicetvcssocctcsccuesees -__ 414,567,800 
EONS Ginetncanes<strcasanncse Aeeseeees -$1,749,309,150 
Tihetbab 5... ce cca cee eceek . corecv eset eens 31,900,842 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Certificates of indebted at 4 per cent...., $678,000 
Navy pension fund at3 per cent............... 14,000,000 
Certificates at 3 per cent................ va 650,000 
UI sc sncesess 005+ be ceconnteans aude Eee $15,328,000 
Tinterest . « cgeqe cons 405 0060 505 «080645 06 0 ane 119,705 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY. 
PITRE SEE eee ee $3,023,080 
Tptereat,.... cancers sscccccoccavccescee ‘secsestccas 328.366 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes........ ... 358,591,784 
Certificates of deposit........ ..ccrccccoesccees 24,450,000 
Fractional currency... .....++...02.ssccccesces 45,169,374 
Coley COTTA GALES. 6... sce ctc cee ssctcccccecs 24,141,000 
EMO GDS casiasned <on sc cee dvs cyctuewve-o ees $452,352, 108 
Unclaimed interest. ............--seccgecceceees 16,604 
TOTAL DEBT. 
PION, 622.555. - <0 gues dus acto bent $2,220,019,388 
DR sc can ecdae 580 sc58h csccbdsccsesvosesede 82,265,519 
Total 99,252,377,858 
Coin..... -.- 
Currency.: 





Special deposit held for ‘the "redemption ‘of 
certificates of deposit, as provided bylaw, 28,450,000 


Dee ke | ee? ie BD nT. $96,614,217 
DEBT LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY, 

April 1; 1878/0... 0.0045 ate eae Rs Agee $2,155,766, 641 

Marci Lets 187R 0. ...35. 065-8 a0 debe dasdeed ace "9,187 380,700 


Decrease of debt during taecatt month.. ... 
Decrease of debt from March 1, 1869, to March 
KNB 0467. Ki 6 0d. Soe sbead edeoveee 368,082,559 


BONDS ISSUED £0 PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPaNy, 
INTER) PAYABLE JN LAWFUL Money. 


Drinsinal tetanai 








“Interest accrued and nod yee Gabe sree ~~ 
Interest paid by the United States,.........., 18,500,229 
— repaid by transportation of mails, 
peccednccesersescnccsccnscbicechncansstece 4,185,407 
Balance of interest paid by the United 
loeinge ce 8000 edeue anise Casadacboescabes 14,323,079 





NEW YORK BANKS. 


THE reports made to the Comptroller ot 
the Currency in respect to the national 
banks in the City of New York, showing 
their condition at the close of business on 
the 28th of February, 1873, present the fol. 
lowing aggregate: 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,............0.-ssseesnees $199,071,996 31 
Overdrafts,.......ccccsssees cosecses consnce 277,397 81 
United States bonds to secure circulation... 34,358,10009 
United States bonds to secure deposits....., 700,000 00 
United States bonds andsecurities on hand. 3,747,550 09 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.,....... 3.571,997 33 
Due from other national banks.. ....... ... 13,849,897 4 
Due from state banks and bankers,......... 1,971,250 99 
Real estate, Sener © and fixtures.......... 8,547,345 47 
Current expenses. . stestecececsoescccese | 1,166,163 92 
Premiums.. see seeeestee 826,717065 
Checks and other enak ‘tems... Shee Qidees hdees 1,609,934 13 
Exchange for Clearing-house................ 110,965,410 15 
Bills of other national banks.........0.-++- 1,556,527 09 
Bills of state banks....... o- 8,985 00 
Fractional currency 298,02 69 
BROS cine ond saspreepsiee 13,498,549 98 
Legal-tender motes. .,..--5-s++-+++e+s 24,582,500 00 
United States certificates of deposi! 10,399,009 00 
Clearing-house certificates,......... 1,395,000 09 
Three per cent. certificates. .........-+-seee.5 145,000 90 
Total. .....sscccccccersevcccccscosesess $432,983,958 7 
Number of banks, 50. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock..........--ceeeeceeeresseesesee 071,295,000 0 
Surplus fund. ..........eceesseesssereeeerrees 21,304,808 19 
Undivided profits... ...005055 ccs cccccecseces 10,233,861 13 
National bank-notes outstanding............ 27,964,671 0 
State bank-notes outstanding.............-+ 147,387 0 
Dividends unpaid. ..........-.cceeceeeeceeeee 256,822 31 
Individual deposits. ......... 0 -+sseeseeess 208,639,378 99 
United States deposits... 266,935 1 
Deposits of United States ‘dieersion: ‘oft. 2 
SS pt ROR URES 7 eS et ee BAH 
Due to national banks. . secccesccreeee:: 74, 36,0R 8 
Due to state banks and bankers: Se SS ee 18, 904% 58 
Notes and bills rediscounted...........++0s. NY 
Bills payable. ......-.cccesssaccecccccesces ses 8479 
Total.. Sg beside «+ 432,983,958 F 


The nenie for oe wang ometae of the City 
of New York, are as follows: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ..........0-++seceeeees $71,586,892 37 
Overdrafts. . aoeg 492,712 0 
United States ‘ponds: to secure . trent. 
HOM. 0... cGssi Te Wire cdcsveccvecekisegeestes 52,248,450 00 


United States bonds to secure deposits.... 
United States bonds and securities on 













Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages........ 9,580,488 58 
Due from redeeming and reserve agents.... —11,113,105:33 
Due from other national banks.............. 1,990,120 
Due from state banks and bankers.........+ £82,858 9 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures......... 2,056,091 50 
Current expenses.......0--eseseeteeererteeee 545,919 42 
Premlums.........cccccccessesscescccecscereee 227,848 TL 
Checks and other cash items...............5 1,950,28 47 
Bills of other national banks,............+8 £70,085 00 
Bills of state banks. ...........006 seeceeeeee 732 0 
Fractional currency.............-++seecesees 201,958 27 
DRONE) oo sede rrcide ce cbedss sch codéceseestecses 132,781 46 
Legal-tender notes..............00++ ssoppecas 5,129,601 00 
United States certificates of deposit........ 635,000 00 
Three per cent. certificates.........0--++++++ 10,000 00 
WORT ob vic c as cded: epcesemesacsen $131,719,518 29 
Number of banks, 226. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock. .....ccveccssssecceevccsscscsces $35,684,141 00 
Surplus fund....... : cece 7:633,698 83 
Undivided profits......... ........- 4,700,305 60 
National bank-notes outstanding... 28,323,441 00 
State bank-notes outstanding...... 333,806 00 
Dividends unpaid...............- 127,165.06 
Individual deposits... 51,050,278 71 
United States deposits, 578,457 55 
Deposits of United States disbursing 
OMOONB... « nececnatntiraand bet. sgusptic 104,510 11 
Due to national banks.............0s.cee0eee 8,430,745 36 
Due to state banks and bankers,........+-++ 1,231,398 60 
Notes and bills rediscounted..........++-.+- 546,791 06 
Bills payable. ¢.....65.--.0. hse <-ds B oh 974,869 41 
BE) x anes 
DOM i ssssscrodssessetcdvcesee oes $134,719,518 29 





DEBTS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


Tire Constitutional Commission appointed 
to revise the constitution of this state and 
suggest amendments thereto have, through 

a sub-committee, gathered some rather start- 
ling facts in respect to county, city, town, 
and village debts in the Empire State. The 
aggregate of all these debts amounts to the 
round sum of $214,299,176,58, which is equal 
to 10} per cent. of the assessed valuation 
of ailthe property of the state, with the 
prospect of being increased to $225,000, 000 
before the close of the current year. Most 
of these debts have been contracted under 
special laws of the legislature, passed with- 
out the people knowing Lad full import 
Their distribution is as fo be 

‘Yn aid of railroads, $26,901,162.00; the 
loan and bounty debt, $26,984,900.10; 
bonds for public buildings, $10,416, 864.845 
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nei and other WEP Sn 


08. 
poe (cities of the state, “exclusive of \the' + 


debt-of New York, are imdebt a 
nt of $187,589;609.34..  Theentire:loca' 
ce of the City of New York is 
$95, 483,946.71. The aggregate assessed val- 
uation of property in all the cities of the state 
amounts to $1,497,894,469.20, and the aver- 
age debt of these cities is 9.8-16 per cent. of 
their valuation. ‘Some of the counties have 
a debt upon them of more than twenty per 
pie of their assessed valuation. Ulster 
County rises-as. high 24.9-46 per cent. of. ite , 
fon. 

wr object. of the Constitutional Com- 
mission in gathering these figures was to. ob- 
tain the requisite data for some recommenda- 
tion in respect to the contraction of munici- 
pal debts. Their conclusion on the subject 
js given in the following proposed amend- 





iment to the constitution of this state: 
“No county, city, town, > oF use Pball 
fter give any money or, prope’ 
Si money or credit to or inaid of: si 
ah aspociations or. corporation, o 
tireetly or indi rectly the ownerof. 
‘or bonds of any association or cor 
ynor shall any stch county, city,” 
, or village be allowed to incurmany in-, F 
debtedness exc ept for county, city, ‘town, Or’ 
purposes. This section shall not 
4 ‘euch county, City, town, or villagé 
making such provision for the aid or 
support of its poor as may be ceeciens = 
law.” 
Such a constitutional amendment would 
affect the validity of municipal debts al- 
ready contracted, nor would it take away all 
' of contracting debts. for ‘‘ county, 
, town, or village purposes” under . the 
authority of law; but it would put an end 
slem of lending the municipal ¢redit 
ae railroads and all corporations, for 


#hilever object. 


USEFUL TABLE. 


_ Paousanns of our readers are now hold: 
ers of railroad bonds, and the following fig- 
ures will show the profit on’ such as |} 1) 
theininterest coupons in, 14. 

This table will be valuable for future a 
erence, and should be carefully rey: Wh 

©" “percéntage of 


fi a rerest 
on Investment. 








Borns PurcHASED Af? Pan: 
cage me 15 per cant. prominen Ravemenesaatl 9.20 
14 OK ata epee | 
= Ip 7 Se caccsecses 9.04 
> 2 " RR {Pea uaeeRee 8 96 
ae | Wu? Wawa ilee 8.88 
Of97"30"5 | 6, Lo beette aon coO0 
=~ 9 w es Ae eeacues 8.72 
Boxps Purcuasen at 9714. 
Gold, st 15 per cont. prendiom...., ee 9.43 |. 
ee. ein nitude 9.35 
~ = ©, | abbecins cl 9.27 
~. i es Oe. wuemiaaceTe 9.19 
¥ 11 ” 4 pe ae A Pe | 
ee i Se Pe iceber tenia 9.08 
~~ § ~ or Seleaceencas 8.94 
Borns PURCHASED AT 95. 
Gold at 15 per cent, prenifam Ekcetbbeladed 9.68 
meee eer ert os sees reel 9.60 
=. 18 + OO bees eter 9.52 
* 3 bi SO | rapettaeeakdoaed 9.43 
geld = Sf me sige « sites - 2.84 
"a 430 ¥ of He 6) ue . fa. 26 
es 9 hed : + Pe 918 
Rn 
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“UE INSURANCE INCIDENTS. 


NARRATED BY AGENTS OF 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


“New Beprorp, Mass. April, 1873. 
—“In 1871, Michael O'Neill, of East 
Cambridge, applied to me for an ingurance 
of $2,000 on his life in the Equitable, for 
Siva of -his sisier. While waiting for 
‘to be ‘Completed, O'Neill's father 
pod What his'son had done*#nd persuaded 
him to — the insurance as unneces- 
pnd sy happened that. yeitbin ‘twelve 
— frond ora tcnet O'Neill died ‘from 
F spk a oor to ore aeting to a his 

tie 








moti tig Peed-be , of temperate 





| Bengt iF Hyon pene fo for bese 


after our .conversation my 
rhe = with his last sickness. 
id ‘was too sure of a long life.” 


‘\“Tet tife'tugtince a case whete the sud- 
den Joss of propérty first ‘turned the atten- 
tion' ofa gentlethan to the great worth of 
life assurance. Mr. George Hastings, of 
New Bedford, at: one time member of the 


house of Hastings &.Co., oil manufacturers, 


found that he had wealth enough to warrant 
his retiring: from active business. He told 
me at that time he did not-wantanother dol- 
lar. He afterward went into a large oil spec- 
ulation, which resulted so disastrously as to 
deprive him of all his“ wealth. Although 
advanced in years, he again became an 
active partner with his brother; and, when I 
called upon him to insure his life, he. read- 
ily assented, and now holds a large policy in 
the Equitable. Life Assurance Society, as a 
property to be relied upon.” 


—‘' Mr. George P. Brock, whom I insured 
in the Equitable, said to me: ‘ Really, I had 
gio tore” ‘idea of taking a policy with you 
barge flying; but now I feel better 
abo t. every day, .. You. remember Mr, 
Bat o-once did 8} ‘flourishing business 
| here i in } Bedford. I was in his store 
when the.insurance agent came in to collect 
the premium on a $5,000/policy. After pay- 
ing it, Mr. Barker turned tome and said. that 
this life insurance was something be -meant 
to keep up. “At ‘that time he jvas worth 
$50,000, . In a few years, while in the prime 
of life, he'died, and left an insolvent estate, 
with nothing. for his family. except his policy 
of life insurance.’” 


—“Tremember 9 family residing in the 
south part of this'city. The father and 
husband was master of a coasting vessel. He 
had a life insurance for $2,000 in the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, and left direc 
tions with his wife to pay the renewal pre- 
miums. When the agent called upon her, 
she, instead of. cheerfully complying with 
the directions left by her husband, went into 
a long dissertation upon the folly of her 
pri ingurin bis: tife, and she paid the 

m With reluctance. | At that moment, 

b sheobosa atguing with the agent, her 
husband was dying of yellow fever in a dis- 
port; atid before sixty days had elapsed 

she came tothe agent’s office and begged 


«that a parbof the amount insured..on her 


husband’s life might be paid then, to relieve 
her immediate distress. The whole policy 
of $2,000 was paid without deley. W.c” 


(SUPREME | COURT. 


JOHN ANDERSON AND ANOTHER VS. 
KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY AND ANOTHER, . 


FANCHER J: : 


THE complaint and- affidarite onthe part 
of the plaintiffs make out a prima facie 
ease for thé granting of an injunction and 
the appointment of a receiver. But the 
opposing affidavits read on the part of the 
defendants: demonstrate -beyond. doubt, the 
groundlessness of the plaintiffs’ supposed 
case. In yiew, of all .the. facts set forth in 
these volaminous. affidavits on the part of 
the defendants, which seem to have been 
prepared and verified with due ‘care and 
caution, I think no room remains for even a 
suspicion against the solvency of the Knick- 
erbocker. Life Insurance Company. Ifa 
different opinion be entertained by the 
plaintiffs, the law confers ample powers on 
the State Superintendent of Insurance to'in- 
vestigate officially all the affairs of the 
Company. and to protect the interest of all 
parties concerned. The motion for an in- 
junction and receiver must be denied, with 
ten dollars ($10) costs. 











THE t MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
OF NEW YORK, 
144. AND) 146° BROADWAY, 
/ v0 0 New ¥orx, March 19th, 1873.) 


° a om may prerenis to — its funds 
on Bond ‘and rigage, on approved uneb- 
cumbered rea]/ iden in this state and in 
phate within: fifty miles of this 
city...) ioe 2ol¥ 

No ma te applicants for lois’ as cOm- 





mission or otherwise.-is made or Sade’ 
directly ox) , by any. 
ee, or person in its employment for gerne 
ing loans or for services in connection there- 
with, except that the titles are examimed 
and the requis "eoumsel 
appointed by the ‘Company, whose chatges 
to the eS for the loan are e required by 
by-law. to. be limited and reasonable, 
Thek epartment is’ entirely’ separate 
from the. ess of procuring applications 
for insurance. An application fora policy 
is never required or suggested in connettion 


Meal: a= em fora loap,, PE Vile. VET SB. 
ns And dosages afenot of re | 


cent date, but have been in foree in the 
Company for many years.» 
By authority of the Gumiites on Fi- 











nance. F. 8. Winston, President. 
ThE yt INSURANCE. 
Twenty-second Annual Report 
OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


OF NEW YORK: 


NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


RECEIPTS DURING ° THE YEAR 1872. 











For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc. ..¢1, ‘FoR $3} ia 
tor REGS eee 
For Interest, etc., accrued oe F230 3 
$2. 0,252 68 = 
DISBURSEMENTS. +2,3903 
Paid for Claes by Death on 
Payment of Aunultice..- $673,011 81 
nt of Annuities...... 
Paid for Dividends, 
= jiums, Purchased Pol 
and Bonus — 
= a Dividend, ete. 507,976 44 
Total  Amow re- 
tarned to "Bouse ve 
holders.......... 30,987 75 
Paid for Expenses, Sale 
Taxes, Revenue Btamps, 
— = ln a ense 4s 
ommissions, e' x 
—— 41,380,775 49 
ASSETS, 
Cash in Bank, Trust . Co., 
and on hand.....,.......- $821,100 92 
Bonds and a an 
interest acc: p. Sas. 137 21 
Loans on Policies inforee..: 2,313,088 55 
Unite ~ananend N. Y. State 720,208 94 
a... d@ Semi-Annual 


Premidims “Aeferred, and 


an 
course of collection and 
. ‘Teesee,.. Ue” 628,320 96 





SAS 48,341,154 92 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t ec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 


Assets, Jan. /st,'73, $2,284,251 97 
Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
1066 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


MUEL D. wae "JAMES FRASER, 
EN J. G. ARNOLD, ~y Ae 





Capital - - - 
Surplus - - = - 
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Creamy AR WELL, 
aRTHUR Ww. B ey. 


Bt an 
conti, BoORINGHAN, 


HENRYC. CLENCH.. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 


~ JANUARY Ist, 1878, 


MUTUAL 
U 


“INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWYORK... 
ORGANIZED 1859; 

Office, 251 FE L Broadway. 

ANDREW.W_.GILL:®, Préident. 

EVERETT'CLAPP.... ~ Vice-President. 


. Secretary and Actuary. 
-- Assistant Secretary. 


ASSETS, ro eae Ist, 1873. 


Bonds and Mortgages. $1,215,009 00 
Premium Notes and Loans............... - 987.176 3 
United States and | State ‘Honds Raapsdehqoeatiss 265.308 91 












Cash in Bank and Trust C. 7 aes 1 
Temporary Loans on United Beatie and = 
other Securities. ...........ecccese+set bie 282,000 00 
Due fom oer a ies for rei 
and Irom Agents,...... 0.00. ..-....008 
Deferred Premiums and Accrued Interest. Saad ) 
Real Estate and Personat Frope Baers 49,482 49 
Premiums in hands of Agents oy course of 
MITE a Mal lat ccieth<desatnteinen 129,081 69 
Total Assets....................... ‘83,760,595 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund................ $3,468,828 63 
Claims t by Death unadjusted... ' 78.600 00 
—__—- 8,547,428 68 
Surplus... UF ... $213,167 13 
Net Assets and Non. ‘Ledger. 
ccounts, January 1, 1872......... $2,411,410 80 
RECEIPTS IN 1872. 
Cash Premiums.,...,...... 1968 % 
Note and Loan Beiniias 796 29 
WORE, dic cies <ceccace’ 119,518 99 
ToraL INCOME...........----.... $2,529,284 15 


$4,940,694 95 
Napeasemanes IN 4872. 
lai 
Bim aS 


Dividend — 182514 24 
Surrend Pol. 
MOS. -manesjeee 334,734 16 





Tora. DisBURSEMENTS............4.--- $1,180,099 19 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1873....,.........93,760,595 76 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the Sist December, 1872. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 


an ’ ec.. 187J..........' “05,918 O19 95 
Premiums on Policies a marked a aan 638 

uary, 1872... - 2,070,669 45 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks. 
pralintine upon Risks disconnected with 
ar’ 


Pref Bist De ; masked ef fam a eanegre 1%, 
ember, 1: 





Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,389,544 82 
Returns of Premi and E 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
States and State of New York Stock, 








eh ate oe ds and Mort: 


oeeessescecccccccece 





Total Amount of Assets $15,571,206 3 

Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The ontstandi rtificates of the issue of 1859 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES LOW. 





JOHN P. JONES. 
Gi ES DEN 

H. MOOR! tNJ. OK. 
ei ANY Corr. 1am ROBT. B. MINTU 





I ILLER. 
DANTE arUr Gi EXAN ER. BLAKE 
HENR RY Re ERT 


“JOHN D. JONES, President. * 

< OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
“W. H. H. MOORE, 294. Vice-President, 
J. D. HEWLETT, 8d Vice-President. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





ee Lepr 10, 18H: 

















"Twenty: eighth Aneel Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 846 and 8348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 


———Q — 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 - ® <i 





Premiums and annuities - . > . - $6,308,900 62 
Interest received and accrued - - - - +206, 
—- 7,515,407 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. wr hee 
Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled "Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance ~< 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and- Law — Salaries, Printing, Reve enue, 
Stamps, etc, . - 255,185 49 





ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand ©- = — - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost  - - 4,140,518 95 


Invested in New York City Beak Stocks (qaarket value 
$46,827 50), cost . 

Real Estate . 

Bonds and Mortgages ‘(eecured js real estate valued at $26, 000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies aasigned to the Company as additional collateral 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


security) - 11,390,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) - . 986,244 08 
Quarterly ont semi-annual premiums, _ eipoyenet to Jan. 1, : 
1878 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these aes $800, pee, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - Eeeanid ee 29,083 08 
Interest accrued toJanuary 1, 1873 - 5 2 = © = 112,152 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - oie a@RI87"88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY «1, 1873, $21 ,667,000° 14 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1STR - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i inauring 

$117,621,758 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, ben-pardelpating (at 5 pet cent. 

Carlisie net premium) . - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premigm of 1872, Pay able during the year 

OS ature - 181,486 76 


20,024,575. 22 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared 'a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
The cash value of such reversion 


policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 
During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of ye New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildin a Sommer William and Pinc. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller & Co., fs). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers; 649-and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance company 71. Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT ate Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co.) 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM 8B. BEERS, Vieo-President ‘of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t & row xpi 


THEODORE M. BANTA,; Cashier. 
D..0’ Said BeRrsinteadent of Agencies. 


BOG MD., Medics 
“GRORGE WILKES WB.) fase, 
CHARLES, W IGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 





$18,689,747 86 


——— 4,630,311 65 


$21,574,842 76 





KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE (1 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders; over -.-°- = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


$8,000,000, 









oo eere ge eckeonseger oe Stanton, Sheldon & Co, 
esident Guarantee and Paty Co. 
has Cliff street, N. Y, 


ab a3 <Ggdded lke 
: Pine street, N.Y. 
Western . Line, 15 Slip, N. Y. 
oeseccccccccees Duncan, Sherman & Co 
Sedu ath Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y 
Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. Y. 
adway, N. ¥, 
--H._B. Claflin & Co., N.Y. 
Orleans, La, 
Merchant. 





SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


The Knlckerbesker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payabl 
himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to di 7 Seen 
Teath, with certain important benefits never before Pye by any Co i heey, ha peed mevians 
1. The pole contain: a mositive stipulation of an equitable and Combany. surrender And ae Tay be with. 

, at the end of any policy year; or it m ay the company, ann of 
never less than 4 per cent. apd as — more than Byer cent. for a complete year as “the ave erage “Ilene of the 


company vn investments in its pi ing fiscal y: t. 
2. such policy is "attached a table analyzing the prontam per insured by it, into three oan 
ye: ided for expenses, and to meet ible 
to be a eet at 4 pe! 


parts, fe ar 0! ex! : Ist, the ma: 

tists in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal csi Of 1 the 
aoe 8d, the self-insurance « which is 

ne Bd y the Consulting Actuary of the 


atthe Company's Office or any of ‘ts Agencies. To successful men 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, oe mreaewny- 








CASH CAPITAL, - - Sit?” $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. tst, ! 1873, ete Sh) Bie 8h 8 &., 94,446,80008 
LIABILITIES, - 9. GPa 63 | Of PavinBty % ac - $590,914 19 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Prey ote pa A, fi on the ist _— of January, 1873: 


ASSETS, 





Garaha fey Babes i550 60 ide civ ece cabs! ace edcd sch isashbaindde., ade-34:badacceneeseseuce f2pcbee vecsdesleng $204, ' 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,963,600.........cccceccccccccccseeteneccees 1,910, 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities $137,550). dete ’ 
United States Stocks (market — teeerese coccccecescccccceees . 1,695, 
Sateen Gs (meetrel, CHINO), onncc anes een rpanagtdcdecesescodees . 0, 
Interest due on Ist Vp 1878... p 
Balance in hands of azents......4....seceseess 274; 
} ~ FOOCTVRDIE, v0bn0c0' oes cccandepccccscccces 7,13 
and other miscellaneous ite 151,44 
Premfams due and uncollected on Policies De Gene... 1 





ss 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist J: ~ ——seteesies spatetinge dll liens Atl dba ee 
Dividends unpald.........2.s.00-ccssseseeseee hth) MCI SN cle 
ME IDURD ARIK ABS. BE TE, 5, Ticks. ccveccsccccecccdesccsecssaucoccceesececeaed $590,914 19 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


‘CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


_. OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St. 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, = = 55,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 
canes nF! “SS 


United States Life Insurance £0., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway; 
Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
The principal features rx! this Compan 
LUTE. SECUKITY, ECONOMICAL 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
AU forms of Life and Endowment Policies lesued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 


P » Secretary. 
we peach ye me WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co. 


254 BROADWAY NEW YORK, _ 


_ UNIVERGAL LIFE 
RICHARD A. MeCURDY, mar ORS 
Vice-President. 








insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG. Secretary. 
THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. . 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, 


ARSO- 
ay AGEMENT. 




















\ Man tery. a} 
©. BARTLETT, Actuary. : " 

















oh 





ord, Ct, 
pueda! 


e £0., 
ondway 


00. 
ARSO- 
GEMENT, 
ies Tesued. 
, President, 








April 10, 1878.) 





PROCLAMATION 
TOEVERYBODY! 


A MAQNIFICENT. PRESENT 
‘For 1873. 


Iris ‘a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and. sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been. slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of ¢ rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
sfforl to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our farey stores are lined with pictures - 
so nearly like oil paintings as to, be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 

mo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
y good as a painting in oil ; indeed, it ts 
an oll painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
intend of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
be seen. As we looked about us, 
‘oir ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
‘Di were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 

exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“i Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 

girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
bed, Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
of her many beautiful blonde curls over 


the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 









- aperfect gem, that one capnet help falling 


in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is thatof a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who bave seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
‘peuse, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two.of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 


would readily sell at the picture stores for. 


$10 each, tt 
_Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
SveAtacribed valuable chromos, post 
(unmounted), as a premium tor oft 
yearly subscriber sent to Tum Innkt- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
Chromos, postage-paid, mounted ‘on ‘thick 
biaders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely dike an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or-can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

' We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
émale, in every town; village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
areoffering BxTRA inducements to good 
and advise all-such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 
' * No. 8 Pat: Place, New York City. 

















STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
_ Size 19 by 35 Inches. 
One of the ‘Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 


try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 
This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGSELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 

MRS, SQUTHWORTH. _R. H. DANA. 
MITCBBLI.,, ° MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, 

HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. ° LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARDTAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. (OOZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also TuHE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant. 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 


Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grant 
and Vice-President-elect Henry WI.son. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wrison to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the samc as we may see fit, and 
unfil further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person’ who shall send us the 1iames of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
wil} renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one.or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 

TEN dollars. 

We absolutely. guarantee perfect satisfaction 
inevery case and to all parties, or.the money 
will positively be refunded. 


Edwin M. Stanton, 


" Latre Secretary or War. 


We have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
ov fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving w'}' be sent, postage paid, to any 











post-office in the United States, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


|List of Premiums.| New Premium. | 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxer’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any petson who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with ‘the number of-the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
3 chine 


will be given toany one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any otber source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gainingin popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“PurE Diamonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school. and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which’ we are able to offer one 
copy of tffis new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 
WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to ‘any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
libraty of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 











| every family. 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 


this volume, go to work and secure it. 





Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
avy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send “‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as 8 present to any person who will send. us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 








DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 
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MAGAZINES. 


We will send for one year Toe INDE- 
PENDENT, price $8.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
ziné—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready.a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year as a premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 











We will send Tas InpEPENDENT one year 
—price’ $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
#1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as & 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Tot INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one yeak 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 








| table, for daily consultation and study in | 
Our favorable contract with | 


scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one yeat 
—price $3.00—and the American Agriculiur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturist one year 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Foiks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to avy person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We w: 1 send for one year THE InDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
ot three new subscribers to Tam INDEPEND- 
| ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00, 











We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
| one year (price $1.50) io any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to- 
any new subscriber for that periodical who- 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tae INDEPENDENT, with. the money— 
viz., $8.00. x 
We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year" 
| -—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as & present to any new sub- 
seriber for that periodical who wil send us: 
the names of three new subscribers to Toe 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00.. 
Address 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
’ Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P..O. Box 2787, "New York.. 
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Harm and Carden. 
ABOUT MULCHING. 


BY DIXIE. 
oe 


Nor enough emphasis’ can be placed on that 
word mulch. In it hes the secret of success 
with planters of not only fruit trees, but lawn 
trees. Let us'count up some of the good things 
accomplished by this little top-dressing of lit- 
ter, manure, and sawdust. 

1. It keeps the roots from becoming dry in 
the hot season. 

2. It equalizes the temperature of the tree; 
that is, it serves like a good pair of warm boots 
on yourself, 

3. It prevents the action of frost in tipping or 
heaving newly-planted trees. 

4. It enriches the soil. 

5. It gives the soil a friable character, easily 
permeated by roots. 

6. It prevents the growth of grass and weeds 
or renders them easily pulled. 

%. 1t.is a good disposition of almost all waste 
matter, weeds, and refuse. 

We coula go on with 2 much longer list of 
benefits derived from this single application, so 
easily applied, so generally neglected. Indced, 
we may be sure that, with modcrate care in 
planting, with judicious pruning, and thorough 
mulching, we shal! succeed with al! kinds of 
trees and shrubs My neighbor over the way 
has now to dig up and throw away every one of 
the fine evergreens he planted last fall. He 
failed in two. things—in neither cutting back 
his trees nor in. mulching, The sorry-looking 
things are pointing over at some equally beauti- 
ful specimens planted by another neighbor in 
rich manure.’ Had he put the manure on top 
o the ground, it might have saved his trees. 
Those who are troubled with the premature 
dropping of foliage will find mulching a pre- 
ventative. It also insures a larger, plumper 
fruit, oi truer flavor. The-currant, for instance, 
can hardly be grown to perfection without it. 
The.same may be said of dwarf pears. 

The kina o1 mulch to be used depends upon 
whai you wish to do with it. As my berry gar- 
denis rich enough and berries naturally grow 
im decayed wood, I shall first fork out all weeds, 
and then cover my whole garden of raspberries, 
strawberries, currants, blackberries, gooseber- 
ties, as weli as the pie-plant, sage, and grape 
border heavily with sawdust. I shallskip only 
that bed or Conover’s Colossal, which must first 
get the best oj the compost-heap forked into it, 
and then it tooshall have the sawdust. The 
eflect on the berries and currants you shall find 
to be mostadmirable. They like a cool, moist 
sori, and they like also the decaying wood. 
That dressing will last for two years, when they 
shali get a fresh application. Around my old 
apple treesI put a generous supply of coal- 
ashes. All old mortar shall go in the samc 
direction. To some extent the mulch may sup- 
ply the requisite organic or inorganic food of 
the tree and of the fruit. 

Peaches and plums will thus be supplied 
through muck or wood’s earth, pears with 
wood-ashes, cherries wita barn-manuure, lightly 
applied. 

It is difficult to say wherein the mulch is most 
valuable—whether at planting, or in summer, or 
in winter, orat the bearing age. Indeed, the 
tree should never be left without it. Only be- 
ware of chips and sticks, that serve as head- 
quarters for all kinds of bugs, slugs, and other 
busybodies; and in the winter do not leave 
around your trees material for mice-nests. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING IN MINNESOTA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of one of our Eastern agri- 
cultural journals from Minnesota tells the story 
of some extraordinary profits in wheat-raising in 
Minnesota which we repeat here. At the pres- 
ent time, when prices are 10 to 20 per cent. 
lower than im the year he writes about, 
the profits from wheat farming still remain 
very large, when carried on on a large scale. 
The hindrances to farming and success there are 
the same as elsewhere—laziness, high wages to 
laborers, and high interest on debts, as well as 
the natural desire to get ‘‘more Jand’’ than one 
eas well attend to. 

A capitalist, a lawyer by profession, failing 
in health, bought 2,000 acres of land, twenty 
miles from St. Paul, for $24,000. 1,700 acres 
were sowed in wheat. His yield in 1867 was 
35,700 bushels, the gross price of which was 
$53,500—profits, $14,500. In 1868 his yield was 
89,000 bushels, with a net profit of $20,400 
Thus from two crops he paid for his lands, 
buildings, fencing, and other improvements, 

while the market value of that land and im- 
provements is to-day quite three times their 
firet cost. 

A Swede, broken by chills and fever, in poeket 
as wel!as in health, reached Minnesota vith a 
cash capital. of $250 From his wages as 
“hired help’’ he-saved enough to purchase a 
span of horses and a few insplements, and then 








bought 120-aeres of land, at $12 peracré, paying 
down a merely nominal sum, and agreeing to 
pay the balance in three annyal installments, 
with 7 per cent. interést—the. first paynient to 
be made when he -should have obtained his 
first crop from) the laud.)“He sowed his en. 
tire farin in wheat, which produced twenty 
bushels per acre, making an aggregate of 
2,400 bushels, which he sold for $6,000; pay- 
ing for the land fourtimes over? with a single 
crop, and,*after paying for land. expenses, and 
improvements, leaving a clear dalance of$3,000, 
He then sold nis farm for $27 per acre, or a 
total of $3,240, which, added to his net profits, 
gaye him the sum of $6,240, with which he 
started anew by taking a homestead, for which 
he paid—nothing. Of course, in this case, the 
extraordinary profit was greatly the result of 
the exceptionally high price of wheat; but it is 
obvious that with one-half such price—the ex- 
penses also being less--there would be a hand- 
some margin of profit, while there are con- 
tinually recurring chances of sudden high 
prices, which afford brilliant results. 

A Mr. Buck settled ia Mower County, in that 
state, in 1836. He had sufficient means to pur- 
chase 480 acres of land at Government price, 
upon which he went to work. For seven years 
he had much of hard toil. Now he has a hand- 
some residence and a barn that will accommo- 
date 169 head of cattle, .225-tons of hay, and 
10,000 bushels of grain. In 1870 he sold $6,000 
worth of stock, and had left‘on hand some 50 
head of horses and 40 head.of. cattle. 

Frederick Hilderband ~ writes -Robertson’s 
Monthly his experience with atwenty-seven acre 
farm near St. Paul, which he purchased over 
two years ago, ina wild state, He'says: *‘ ] have 
farmed this land two years, only part in cultiva- 
tion. It-pays. Here is the result for the first 
year: First, we had our living, except clothing 
and groceries, from the farm We sold butter, 
the product of nine cows, for $769.60. We sold 
eggs and chickens for $176 and pork and 
garden-stuff for $330, making in all $1,269 cash 
income; and paid out in expenses, for the help 
of a man on the farm and a girl in the house, 
about $300.’’ 

A Minnesota farmer, writing to the Hearth 
and Home, says: ‘A man rented 160 acres of 
newly-broken prairie land near me last spring, 
and got but about one-half the crop; but with 
that he paid $2,000 for the land, and'now owns 
a farm upon which $4,000 worth of grain was 
raised in 1868, with wheat at but little over 
$1 per bushel.” 

While the above examples of successful 
farming may not be the general rule, yet they 
are far too numerous to be called exceptional, 
Lhave never known a farmer to fail of gener- 
ous success in this state who condmcted his 
business on the principles that rule bis class in 
the East, Our trouble is that nearly all of us get 
the “land fever.” $640 of net profits this yesr 
means the purchase of the adjoining quarter sec- 
tion. That means shallow plowing, a repetition 
of wheat sowing, and exorbitant harvest wares 
The wages of farm-help’ here are enormously 
high; harvest hands averaging from $3 to $5 per 
day. Thorough cultivation, rotation of crops, 
farms just large enough to be handled easily 
are the exceptions. Were these evils remedied, 
our farmers, in proportion to the amount of 
capital invested, would be the most successful 
business men in the land As itis, if:out of 
debt, they are highly prosperous, for they can 
safely calculate on their-land quadrupling in 
value within ten years. 








During the last season caps for hay and 
grain were extensively used at the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Dr. Mills says that they 
much more than paid for themselves and all the 
trouble of putfing on. . They were made of 
heavy cotton cloth, with a string to each corner 
to fasten to a stake or small weight. On many 
farms they can be put on by boys and girls. 











Waite Pastor oF THE CANTON CHURCH, 
New Jersey, some years ago, I terhporarily 
lost my voice, and was in consequence un- 
able to preach for nearly a year. Last 
spring I began to have all the symptoms of 
losing it again. I labored with great diffi- 
‘culty, fearing each time I preached would 
be the last. In July I commenced. using 
Dr. JAYNE’s EXPECTORANT, at’ the same 
time rubbing my throat and chest. freely 
with the Liniment. I gargled my: throat 
daily, according to the»directions given in 
Dr. Jayne’s Almanac, at. the ‘same time 
taking the Expectorant regularly. Peeling 
very much better, I discontinued the useof 
the Gargle and the Liniment, but: still/kept 
on with the Expectorant. This winter, 1 
have been more exposed and preach oftener 
than for many years past, and yet my voice 
seems to be growing stranger, and, were it 
not for, the requirements of my calling, I 


firmly believe a permanent cure would be 


effected by the Expectorant. At all events, 
the good it has done and is doing me 
makes me anxious to recommend it to all 








wlio are! guffefing fiom- Treat or Lung 
Complaints —Rev. W. Prax, Lakeoile, Wash 
ington 0o., NY. 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRuP, 


SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS, 
aT are the only medicines’ that will cure Pulm 
Cc k,, of Phlladetohis. 
bas” been in constant practice over thirty years, con 
proper examining lungs, and coast his "medicines. if 
pro: iy, sate will cur ee He Man- 
di Pills cleanse uh 
Weed Tonic conive 
of the stomach, and 
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Nature , Bs. it of 
w:thout ap: he 


J. He SCHENCK & SON, 








N. E. Corner Strinant Arch Sts., 

and by Drugsists and Dealers zen: Nl 
R/YAM Buchu & Dandelion 
| [purifies the Blood and invigorates 
Alter system by ejecting waste mat- 
Alters and impurities from the cir- 
| Pree by a healthy action of 
Lithe Kidneys and Liver. 

It BA no Quack Medicine, but acts on Common 

Sense ideas. 

W.C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati. 
AGRICULTURAL. 












3” Always Fresh and Reliable. 


FLOWER SEEDS, revcics wisn dectons 


to cultivate, for one dollar f-ee b 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. (cose a tate 


kitchen-garden, for two dollars free b 





‘Dablias, ad 
Religioug 


e ite. 
erent tuestons © liberally dealt with. 
HENRY A. DREE +714 Che Chestnut &t.. Philadelpbia, — 
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sLANTATION 
Bitters |= 


one of the most desirable Tonics and Cathar- 
tics in the world. They are intended strictly as a 







e especially sub; 
stimulant. as Sprin 
Sar bene nes 


on 63 Park Place, New York, 














EXTRA EARLY 7: Wuniemeai 


Ten Days Earlier "tne Tmo: 
ductive, = of EXCEL SENT FLAV VOR wt 
per pound: 4 pounds by aa Tin for $3.50, 





COMPTON Ss ‘SURPRISE, 


8! Bushels tothe A A little 1; 
86. oe Bee al fn Quality 83 per pal fe 
La postpaid 


be awarded as PREMIUMS to ‘those Whe 
produce the est Quantity *from, ey pound, 

ova Cirenjam of ee above, with ‘ist of 300 y: ! 
ouner’ oe Seea Casalaguc 200 pages, 


otatoes, free 
ored Chrome, 25 cents. 





LA NEW veut 
The “ ARLINGTON.” 


Farly, Solid, and grotective. Price 25 cents per packet," 
Five packets for ¢ 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place, New York. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE BONE rieEAL, 

BONE FLOU 

FRESH BONE ema 
OF LIME, 

FOR GRASS, GRAIN. TOBACCO, AND ALL crores 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


= a] 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. | 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor; _° 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tamnrr Years aco Lyon's Karsarnox 708 
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water Cat, a Lom. tocshness that avoids the 
Jexible. This gives them a : 
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Y Plows received the highest premium 
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now were gy bad 
Aan. aan the Moke pr pm ae 
lampshire Agricultural So: 


Hee Ga ee p20 
is0 
Knox’s Patent and Improved Eagle; 
PROUTY & MEARS’S 
CELEBRATED CENTER DRAFT; 
THE HAKES 
IMPROVED SWIVEL, 
for Side Hill and Level Land, that leave no Ridges or 
Dead Furrows; and 


Mapes’s Improved Subsoil Plows, 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Manuf: charers of Agricultural Im lomente and a 

lers in Seeds, Fertil ee avd other 

requirements of Agriculturists and 
Agricultural Districts 

WAREHOUSES: 

§2 Beekman St., New York, and Quincy 
Hall, Boston. 

factories at Worcester and Ayer, Mass. 

(7 Price List and Descriptive Catalogue on applica- 

tion, 


fA. THURBER & CO., 


eedsmen and. Florists, 
; BROOKLYN, CONN., 
Sucegsors to. E. Newbury. 
‘SPLENDID PLANTS. 
* RELIABLE SEEDs. 
&) LARGE PACKAGES. 


LOW PRICES. 
_iuggatet Catalogues sent’ free to applicants. Send 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Sultable for Immediate Flowering. 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
SSptendid Vuriccies tor, $15 12. do, $2. 
hose" Gea eet ee Caan aa or pre. 
vented free to every purchase! : 
THE DINGEE < CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, 
WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO., PA. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


GEO. E waite, i60 mt Street, 


GERMAN POTASH SaeTs “at “985 per ton, or a F 3 
hundred whee. a sipale bag {1 taken; we 


'ag 30 pounds 

at Market prices ‘Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulph 

of i Bulphate f Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Suinmurie 
itrate of Potash, Bi heb incog bate of 

Yine (acid (Acid Phosphate), Muriate of Potas ved 




















HARRINGTON’S PATENT. 









The only com- 
bined Seed 
Gravis ¥ 2 3 
Made only by 
eo AD 23 
jeekman 
__ Se Now York. Siva ats’) 
“aber TO STOCK BREEDERS ' tells how to 
le. Sent for 25c. B. Siuvee, Salem, (. 





“MENHADEN FERTILIZER, 


$30 per Ton. 
a Teliable and well-tested Fertilizer for general crops 
Row offered on Liberal terms to agents or clubs. 
— for circulars, containing certificates. 
EKA FERTILIZING CO.,8 Battery Place, N, Y. 


Plants » = Million. 


To Florists, Olubs, or others buying in quantity my 
Monthly’ Wholesale Circular of ROSES, BULBS, 
Micelianeous GREENHOUSE and BEDDING 
PLANTS will besent free on application, 


Peter Henderson, 


—___._ 35 Courtlandt St., New York. 


TUTTI TS 


Before buying, send-for our descriptive 


Seed and Plant Catalogue. 
Aten, nowrrc, 65 warren Se Boston, Mass 


sori WORLD. 
Mont » heroted entirely 4 
specimen copy. 


HAP Woks ates 


















THE INDEPENDENT. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and. asale.exceeding that o/ all 
others, including more tham seventy chimes and 






peaks, One th received during the 

ast six years, Every of the best copper and 

See and formally Patent Ko! Fix. 
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jk, MENEELY, 








Fine toned. td om teload NovaGTURING COMPA 


4 free. 
cBuocgesars to Bl ae & Co.), Choalaath “Ohio. 
ffice and rks, Beier t West Eighth Street. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 





mnosenTs 


LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


will Hem, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Ruffle, Cord, Bind, 
"Frill, Quilt, Fringe, Well” 


—AND— 
hall ® id‘in fecti f k, strength, 
chalbpnces ay ae wieks. Cergeatien Wt werk ives 
rapidity of motion. Call and st. Send for Cir. 
cular. Agents wanted. Manufactured b 
BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole. Worker. 


erat at. Jane 27, 1871. weer nereny Lay onl ae at 
we 








Am. Institute and M: 


as eyes 
perfect and irregular worked button. 
= Saati janes = 

©} orth weight , 

d sold during the first oie of 

fea and trave agents wanted ev 
sell at sight, and 
Button-hole Wor! 


Sie thou- 
eir introduction. 
at ag 





Enis beep with present { 
Kal alfstes of Stekinge ond 
&@ never-ending source 


Ty o profit and easy support 

nte wanted where 
Kuri Macums Comranr. Sues Bic 
President and General Business Supt. 689 
way, New York. 


ON3ODAYS’ 





fo ater plan or fancy work. It 
heel and toe complete, 
age ond Sonks amusement to ladies of leisure, as 

= y= 


W 








BECKW (teen (912) Sewing 
plete, wenresiaes or $12 cavatea | he ex: 
a return of Machine in 30 days. ‘Bend for 
Circulars and Samp! 


les. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE C€0., 
26 West Broadway, N. Y. 





LYON’S NEW SEWINC MACHINE 
supplied to Local Agents for ten years at $1 above cost. 


fee circular. Address LYON 8S. M. CO., 


838 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 





PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS-THE SIM 


‘WIGAIN ONILLASAIIS AHL SVB 
LVHL QNIHOVA BOLLLS-HOOT A'INO AHL 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world, Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
springs. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 














WAY, N. Y. 
Moulton tt 
—s Most Durable ; 
=a = 
i — ese Po 


Easiest Working; 


Curved Clamp, 
# Holds Firmest; 


Metal Journal 
Castings. 
NO WEAB OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren 8t., N.Y. .» and Providence, R. I. 





ING = 
uiaeneniNe oo MRL EAR: 
for all the leadi s Send for card and price- 
list to Ansonia, GEORGE 0. CATLIN. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
New York Safety Steam Power Co., 


30 Courtlandt St., New York, 
SUPERIOR 
STEAM 
ENCINES 


AND 


BOILERS, 
by special ma 
c d du- 
plication of 











PASEAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR: STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER; 
with Iron and Brass a ee for 


ARTESIAN AND OMWELL PIPES AND: TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GA8-FITTERS’ TOOLS) 
COAL-CAS hy yr HEAT- 
INC APPARA 
Yeree ELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 18 Cold street New York. 


ROPER HOT AIR 
ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Fasten your 
Windows 








No spring, no muti. 
lation ofsash, cheap, 
durable. easily ap \- 
plied. rHolds sash at 








Te E. CORNING, 
wie Sogn te? Caeeems Pow York. Send for H- 





























LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


ae 


Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store: ae Ebep: lasts a lifetime + will p ~ 








itaelf the fret - rst time used, wot Scent an f ang atdvemte ress, 
, nr cent; Lo e T-stamp, 
ae 71 LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
90 Washington 8t., Boston. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOQOL!IO 


8 a substitute for Soap for all Household purposes except 
washing clothes. 


SAPOLIO 


for Cleaning your House this Spring will save the labor ot 
one cleaner. 


SAPOLIO 


will not injure or discolor Paint, but restores color and 
brightness, Try it. 


SA POL,1.0 


Cleans Windows without water, and saves the trouble of 
removing curtains and carpets. 


SAPO 


brightens Knives at same time they are washed, saving 
time and labor. Use it. 


SAPOQOLIO 


Cleans Bath Tubs, Tables, Floors, ete., quicker and 
better than Soap. Try it on. 


SAPOLIO 


Polishes Tin, Brass, Copper, and all Metal vere render- 
ing them as bright as new. 


SA POLIO 


for Washing Dishes and Glasswareis invaluable. Cheaper 
than Soap. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains from Marble Mantels, Tables, and Statu. 
ary, from Hard-finished Wallis, and from China and Por- 
celain. 10 cents. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains and Grease from Carpets and other Woven 
Fabrics. 
DEPOT=---20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN 
WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 


Established 
































This Company continues to manufacture their superior 


Premium White ILead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
in the country for manufacturing 


WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FRO THE RAW MATERIAL. 

Deatens and Constmers or Wuire [ip are CAD. 
TIONFD that no Lead is genuine unless branded with 
their full stamp and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark. 

Business address 


No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 
Corner of Gold street. 


Adey's Carholie « Troches, 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of cLcERaTRED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





A specialty for hoarseness, the cLeansine power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 

A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of Sma. Pox, VARIOLOnD, oic., 
ete. 





Aspecialty. for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every 
where, 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
Bole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York, 













THE HU RGRAND ENT: 














after rea 
RADWAY'S RE 






The @aly Pai “remedy 


that oe — the ~~ excruciatin pains, allays 


loflam er of the 
ungss "Sioee ot ya) Sees Rk ee it: pleads. or. organs, by 
one i : 
eee PRUM ONDTO TWENTY MINUTES, 
Rud’ ane™ wedstlaen, Yelrany‘Cripoled ervoun 
A -ridden, Infirm, Crippled, S, 
Neuralgic, or pt with disease may suffer. 





RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
WILL. APEORD INSTANT BASE 


ideals AGS pried OF THE BLADDER. 
martod bis ON OF THE LUNGS. 


10 
ORF THROAT, ars NL BREATHING. 


HYSTERICS, CROUP. TION OF THE HEART. 
bi CATABRB, INFLUENZA. 


fEADACHE, POUIRA CED, 
RALGIA, aga 
cop CHILIA, AGUE CIiILLs. 


of the Re 
or bane where the pain Bes atkeas het feats will 


*Pedaty dope in half & tumbler of water will ip a 
An UEARTBURN. Stk HEADACHE, TO 
rN iN COLIC. WIND IN THE 


art 
ford 





way's Ready Rel with th 
water will prevent sickness or pains from ehange of 
water. It i better than French Brandy or Bitters a’ 
a stimulant. 

a FEVER AND AGUE. 

FEVER AND AGUF cared for fifty cents. 
nét areme@jal agent = this world that will cure Fever 


aide: 
PILLS) so quick rs RADWAY’S RERDY R*- 
UF F. 8 vite cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY !! 


STRONG AND PURE- RICH BLOOD—INORBASE OF 


TAO Core ar sae ME RETS Aap Beau 
DR. RADWAY’ Ss 
SARSAPARD.IAN RESOLVENT 


MAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. SO 
QUICK, SO RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
RODS UNDERGOES -UNDER- “THE IN¥LUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY “ ONDERFUL MEDIGENE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD’ PURIFIER. 
Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, end other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 


terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Giandutar Disease, Uleers in the Throat 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands an 


other parts ofthe system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 


worst forms of Skin Diseases, PE ae yom 
Fever, Sores,Scald; Head; eS Salt 
Bheum, Erysipelas, Acne lack a taete. 


Worms id the Flesh; Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, 7 all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, —~s Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all, waetes. of. the. life principle, are within, the 

curative range of this wonder of Modern 

hemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure'them. 


l{the patient, Gaily becoming reduced by the waste; 
ond .decomposition that is continual! 
——s ~~ Le ngree S ied B ng and 
ith de from healthy. plood— 

ood thie the SARS APARILLEAN will ani does pooure 
—a cure is onde: for ones onee this remedy commences 
its work of pu ™ diminishing | the 
qoss of wastes, its re airs will a rapid, — every day 
4he patient will feel bimsel gro stronger, 
the food digesting better, appetite cere ot and flesh 
and weight increasing 

Not only does = ey ag; Hew ee. all 
known. remedial agents. in. the cure of Chroni 
jous. Constitutional, aes Skin Diseases; but it fe the o1 only 
positive cure for 


Midncy & Bladder Complaints, 
Urmary._ and Wonib diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dro 
ftoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, Brig t's 
Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where there re 
k-duyst depen or the wate: is thick, cloudy, m xed 
with eubstances like the white of an egg or threads like 
white silk, or th here is a morbid, dark, arpear- 
ane, -_ od te bo! ee. Seposite, ta, and when ees “2 
oricking, buraing water, Di 
‘n the Small of the Back and alohz the Loins. - 


Price $1 per Bottie, 
DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


peridetiy Snide. elesaitiy coated with’ aweet 

purge, regulat-. ify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

say 8 Pills, for the care of all disorders of the Stom a 
ver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Neryous Disease: 

j,endathe, Constipat ion, phe rine | Inatzestion, Dp Dre 

reysia, Biliougsness, % nflam 

Bowels, Piles, and all ved halo ot "the Internal 

‘ scera, Warranted to effect.a positive cure. Purely 

¥ er stable, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 


Fu, 
Ooaeryé, the as symptoms resulting from 





Dizorders 
Conte ihe nward Piles, Fullngss of the Blood in 
the Mess, iditg of the Stomacb, Nausea urn, 
Dames of 


i gpl or Welght in the Stomach, 
the Pit-of the 


isamenae a of be Head, 
Brenthing, Fluttering at the H 
exting Sensations when in-a ‘ising Posture, 
Vision, | ag or Webs before the 

sin fhe Head, HNeficiency of) P 0, "Yellow. 
ness of the Skin and Eyes. Pain in the é Ment chest, Limbs, 
coll sudden Flushes 


aDway s PILL wil fil roe. ibe svstgy 





A few doses ot 
from ‘all the 


Peg tare REE RT 
Send sepuaih antes to RADWAY~&° 00., No. 


Warren a New York. 
avilt be sent at you. 


CUM MULATIVE| EXERCISE. 
onne pest A oe ~ age eee acasease, ase, She set mode 
* Its tot and e + ane 
THE NEALE LIET COMPANY, 
4178 Broadway, New York. 


information worth tho anh. 











M sSUPACTORERS OF 


F ine Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and WHITE METAL 


TABLE WARE. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*) RACTORIES :* 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN.’ 


ORIENT. SAFETY. LAMPS, 


. entirely of metal, are the only 
\ lamps in use which can neither 
~ break, leak, ner explede. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agency address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
street, New York. 








--SILVER~ : 
Fine Electro “Plate. 


Corham M’fg 
~ PROVIDENCE, R. L. . 
Wholesale Rooms: 

NO. | ee sT. utw YORK. 





hep Gad been v 


ed_it, as b 
arket, For sale 
keepers, and by the 


eing the best th e 
and country store- 


ufacturer, 
the mana 3. HUSBAND, Philadelphia. 




















EMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Spring a $ 5, $10. 
Sprine Ovaercoats, $15, $20. 
Sprme Overcoats, $25, $30. 


Pe EERMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in 


the Present Season. The Stock émbraces all the popular Styles and Fabrics in 
measure are executed at very sho’ 
ectiéns for ordering BY MAIL furnished Free on application, 


Fations and occasions, Orders for garments to 


Suits, $10, $15. 
UITS, $20, $30. 
Suits, 840, $60. 


inviting attention to their New and Elegant Selections for 
ualities and colors fer all occu 
notice and at moderate prices. 


Boys Suits, $ 5,38. 
Boys’ Surrts, 310, siz. 
Boys Svits,-$15, $20. 


FREE: MAN & BURR’S New System For SELF;-MEASURE, of which thousands avail 
themselves, enables parties in-any part of the country to order direct from them, 


ORDERS MAIL 


with the Certainty of Receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATL ATNABLE. 


RULES POR SELFE-MEASURE, Samples of 
Goods, Itustrated Book of Pasbions, aud Price:List sent Free on application. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, GARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 





Ww have now oa hand thélargest 
ever offered by one house in the c 


te haat 


Hotels, Chutch 





of watio'y new 
> and at a great 


» Public Halls, and Private Hésaes furnished through 


WHOLESALE AND’ RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 


130 and 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 


ms and rn for furnishing Houses throughout 
oa tn prices. 


t was le prices. 





The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People's Line on the Hudson River-were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY 
Secoad and Third Avenue cars pass ow stores. 
Entrance sz and 89 


Com PETITION . 


Bowery, New York. 





Also a large stock at our 


BRANCH STORE, 81 FoURTH AVENUE, 
near A, T. Stewart & Co. 











ote of poacial grerd, at 0- 
sition, 1872, and all the princi dimen d 
throughout fre Tnited § states seh risa +9 ae 


is the only real Refrigerator in the ING It is a PRE- 
SERVER, not a consumer, like others that bear the name, 
of Refrigerator. It will keep every description of perish- 
able food longer, dryer, and better than any bg os 
use, and will not consume Half the amount e 
following are some of sits advantages ovér all others: 

Ist. as saves Fifty per cent. of Ice over all other Refrig- 


erato. 
2d. Wit h the Ice King I can freeze a pan of water into: 
solid a iee in a very few ho 
D 


urs. 
ie. Huse roduces a dry, cold temperature in the Pro. 
v 
4th. It will produce a temperature of 18 3 degrees below| 
freezing point in the warmest days of s 
e! ier One article will not partake of thet taste or smell of: 
e other. 
The Ratsionrator is divided into two separate and 
distinct compartme 
> = ce King is one of the best refrigerators for 
00) 
, ath, Combined with she Petrinerntor, is one of the finest 


Wane Coolers in the 
9th. The Provision Chamber ber can easily be kept sweet 


and clean, as it has no re than the, ordi from the 
Oth. 


10th. It-costs no rit. . 
gna ne sag 6 elegy to alts out ite 
— ‘OFFIOR AND SAL ROOM or 
The ICE KING REFEIG TOR M's Co., 


No, 1184 Broadway, between 28th and’ 29th sta, 





ving aig Poy Fama, 


No farther tro 
fowls,~ On’ 


ong ot Se rater Tequred we ponejawasted. 


‘with any eeguicon é capacity, andno possible danger of 
‘drowning, ith ample drinking convenience and no 
possible danger of fouling the water. Gives the most 


6 
effect satisfaction, ‘Persons whe have it in use 
Th Fpon A A without. for ten times its ee 3 


cena very durabdie, 
Tie. Aywntas out or re eo eing made of pw and ‘xeHl 
crane f Utnaide and ont), it cannot reak, 


renewed any times a ds + while 
th inst .* r-tight reservoir. wy 
lers and ey pty fee: 
x meee iscount to p Eiaee. 
fo + BH. refunded if not 





faa n, san 


Ba. St., 
Chi 3 119. 6 erry St “ 
cheer bes ean ~ reas 


POTSDAM. aan ONE. 
for elroular ts SANDSTONE CO. Poteau. Yon ‘send 














[April 16, tg¢s, 


GOLD’s 

















Dwellings, Chure 
hools, ings, anette, 


THE BEST HEATER IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS; 


It hasthe largest amount of heosin 
entirely free from duet and gases, t has Surface. Is 


as no 4; 
No overheated surfaces, The eat in 1 
spects to Steam Heat, It has an ii cama a ~~ 
ulater, controlling draft, regulating the fire at 
fae. and keeping the ee ata ‘an form 


No danger res over tod vives 
nrface PY of heavy Teeen ‘on. jt He re 
HO" AIR Furnace. ‘o - * 


HOT- 
REFERENCES : 
. Hy. Masonite peeaw. 


iat hy eee? ’ a 


oi pe. 
Hon. Erastus Brooks, Staten Island, 
. e New York Cla. Ares. 


M 

AND, Esq. all 

KG Hupmeco Bsa. 7s fs 3 
a t 


For Wormtng. Be 


Ww e é + apt 
rooklyn, N.Y. 
iF "y EDS, ~-4 =3Y> . TRew York i ll 
,OWLAND JOHNSON, e * 
N. 0. ieg tot Esq., M ion Mont, neclale, rr 
A E! 


Pb. H. VanR 

E. M. Harrison, : 

J. M. Watson, Esa. iat “ 
R. K. Case, Esq., Pl eld, 44 
Ropert RENNIE, Fsq., Lodi, ed 
SAMUEL. y 


Esq., Stamford, Conn, 
N Hoyt, Esq., “South Norwalk, 6 Conn, — 
in ze Swiea Esq. + Pro’ i 
B. ButiEr, N Norwalk, 
be Mega LYNES. 
R. G@. RANDALL, Woonsocket, RL 


And nearly "200 others, who have t Sppushily 
Heaters during the past sev arcane’ 


SEND FOR DrsckIntivh COIR 
THE COLD HEATING 
105 Beekman Street ¥. 


LOVEJOY’S METALL 

WEATHER — 

Sere aa a 

areas. ext wat oif- upon 

, ALVAN L. LOVEIO,. ; 
Proprietor and Manufactaren 


229 Vtg rer Street, Boston, 
Special price to dea 


Che Judepeideat. 


TERMS OF SU “SUBSCRIPTION, ” 


Remittances must be ma Money 
Goes — Beatie; : ees When nei liber one 
mo 
tral ~~ a od orate yao. 


procu 
present rezistration system XP ist 
oa" 


tection against losses by mail, and 
Numbers, in advance. 


ely a 





















obliged to register letters whenever re 





BY M AIL, $3.00 for 5 





it delivered io Hi New York, 20 cents per year additional, 
es 10 cen! 
PAPERS are forwarded until an ¢ se de 
ceived by the Publisher for their giseos 
all arrearages is mads as req 
8 Le subscription 


BERS, oe artioularly reqnested to the 
Bi of their part ns, and to forw: is 
iron et the ensuing year, W whhe or or without farther rem 

this office. 
“THK REC ELPT of the © paper isa suficient recent of he 
FIRST subscription. By money 


er of ine 
Ln ay $ crekeoe he are oo 4 to th yeeived the receipts 


mil — pe A 

ON LOW & CO., No. street, are 
Pe ‘Agente ia in London to receive and adver 
tisements. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editer. yg vi a Proprietor; 
P.-0. Box 2787. New York or 


NEWSPAPER “DECISIONS. 


the 
1.—Any person who takes a a Daper regularly from 
post-office — Whether directed to, Hie L 1 to bie nan ae 
» his. pap 


—_ gr discontinued, he 
ist pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
tosend i wotil payment is made, and |, collest ie 


i take 
— arts have decided’ that- refusing to 
The 0 _Derlodicals’ from ina : 
removing and. m .uncaed _ for, 
facie evidence of ‘intentional fraud, 


RATES OF ‘ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 


VERTISEMENTS.,| _ BUSINESS NOTICES, 
“ies. RE THC. Ltime. we peceet se sossse 





mes. (one month).....706. re mn 
15 ure three months.) 65c. 13 * (three mop sa 
ee ra 3° ae 
6 ttwelve = Bue, '52 ‘twelve 
Lsasga eens ale KRTISKMENTS, a. 
1th he, yp eA seveceeet te 
.4times sone month). = oe 
13-times (three months mae 
pee pe f } sete, 
\ (twelve sesecesagecees ‘sai 


p lll of Norices..O¥: Déus "PER 





a ae pow 
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